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Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap possesses life- 
saving qualities, for it is a Sanitary, 
Antiseptic, Disinfectant Soap. Its use 
throughout the household will insure 
perfect sanitary conditions in the home. 
Lifebuoy Soap is made of the purest 
ingredients. It is soap perfection. 


At dealers always Five Cents the cake, or by mail, two cakes Ten Cents 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 
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HE January number of HARPER’S BAZAR will open the year worthily. Its frontis- 

piece will be the first of an extraordinarily interesting series of pictures, Stories With- 
out Words, to be contributed by America’s leading artists in black and white. This 
illustration, The End of the Fight, has been made by ARTHUR I. KELLER. 

The second of LILIAN BELL’S Talks to Spinsters appears in the January num- 
ber, and two admirable short stories will delight lovers of that most popular form of 
fiction. The first, entitled The Elm, is one of the charming Tree Stories MARY E. 
WILKINS-FREEMAN is writing for the BAZAR. This is illustrated by CHARLES 
BROUGHTON. The second story, The Truce, by MARIE MANNING, is a delightful 
study of child life, with irresistibly funny pictures by F. Y. CORY. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD contributes a Christmas Song, which has been illustrated 
by CHARLOTTE HARDING. 

A feature of great interest is the opening instalment of WILLIAM LEIGHTON’S 
admirable serial, The Ultimate Moment, which is illustrated by ARTHUR |. KELLER. 
The BAZAR’S novels have been among its strongest features for many years past. 
The Ultimate Moment is a worthy successor of ‘‘ The Red House,” ‘“* The House of 
de Mailly,”’ and other popular books which originally appeared serially in these pages 

Holiday Fashions have a very large share of the space in the JANUARY 
BAZAR. There are thirty pictures by the ROSES, of PARIS, and others by MISS A. M. 
COOPER, of NEW YORK, illustrating fashions and trimmings for Midwinter garments 
for young and old. Special interest will be felt in the articles on Gowns for Young 
Girls, Winter Hats, and Midwinter Wraps. There will also be illustrations and 
text of much assistance to elderly women. 

Miss ADA STERLING contributes to the JANUARY BAZAR the third and last 
of her admirable series of One-Room Papers. This paper contains very interesting 
and suggestive photographs. JOSEPHINE GRENIER writes of A Game Dinner, 
with new and timely recipes. MAY WILKINSON MOUNT contributes an admirable 
article on Winter Trimmings for gowns and wraps, which ‘is illustrated with pho- 
tographs and sketches. A number of men and women of special interest at this time are 
photographed and discussed in the JANUARY BAZAR, and there is a well-written 
” Appreciation” of E. NESBIT (Mrs. Edith Nesbit Bland), whose delightful novel, 
“The Red House,’’ ends in the December number of the BAZAR. Little has been known 
heretofore of the personality of Mrs. Bland, though much interest has been expressed. 
The forthcoming article in the BAZAR will delight the many American friends of this 
gifted English novelist. 

The JANUARY BAZAR will also contain a short story written especially for the 
children by LOUISE HIBBARD, and illustrated with very charming silhouette sketches 
by J. K. BRYANS. MISS DE FOREST’S Paris Letter is stimulating and helpful, as 
usual, and the departments for Housewives, for Girls, on Questions of Good 
Form, Entertainment, etc., are very complete. 


will also contain one of the 
sa The JANUARY BAZAR fie trs oe pe 
Supplements for the benefit of home needlewomen, containing patterns to the value 


of $2.50. This will be given away with each number of the JANUARY BAZAR. 
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THE NEW 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 
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A NEW AND UNIQUE IDEA IN WEEKLY JOURNALISM 


Two Periodicals for the Price of One 











The New York Journal says: 


We wish to say emphatically that the new ‘“‘ Harper’s Weekly ” is a work of intelli- 
gence, that it appeals strongly to the most important class in America, the class of 
those who think, and that it will outstrip its competitors unless they shall emulate its 
efforts. . . . The influence of a vigorous personality is seen on every page. 


The New York Mail and Express says : 


The publication of the “ new ” “‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ is an event of importance. .. . 
The paper meets squarely the new needs of the greater nation that has come into 
existence with the beginning of the twentieth century. . . . It deals crisply and with 
authority with all aspects of our life—political, social, and economic. 


The New York World says: 


On every page it anticipates and meets the public wants in the field which ‘‘ Harper’s 
Weekly ” so admirably fills. 











The New York Commercial Advertiser says : 


No one who has followed ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ closely for the past few months can fail 
to have noticed the progressive appearance of the periodical from the literary as well as 
the pictorial point of view. Further evidence of the editor’s determination to make the 
journal conspicuous and thoroughly modern is given in the number for the fifth of the 


month, . . . anotable issue. . . . This periodical is entering upon a new and distinctly 
promising era. 





The New York Herald says: 
“ Harper’s Weekly,”’ under the editorship of Mr. George Harvey, is establishing a 
new record for itself. It is remarkable for the number, variety, and excellence of its 
illustrations, especially the colored ones, which mark an epoch in the history of illustrat- 


ed weeklies. The editorial columns are forcible, terse, and interesting. Altogether, the 
new management is to be congratulated on its success. 


The Chicago Record-Herald says: 


One of the most striking successes of modern journalism. 
















It is the largest and best-illustrated journal in America, with 
intelligible comments upon all current events worth considering. 





10c. a Copy Ne For Sale Everywhere \g $4.00 a Year 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Undertakes New Work 


Favorite Author Becomes Associate 
Editor of the New Thought 
Magazine. 
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Success Calendar FREE 





Success have 
issued an ex- 
quisitely en- 
graved 12-leaf 
Calendar which 
will be sent pre- 


paid to any ad- 
dress on re- 
quest. 

This Calen- . 
dar is one of the 
finest examples 
of the famous 
Colortype pro- 
cess which ex- 
cels lithography 
in its beautiful 
soft tones and 
colorings. The 
twelve designs 
are original 
paintings made 
for SUCCESS 
by America’s 
leading artists, 
and represent 
subjects of gen- 
eral and inspirational interest to everyone. 

As the demand for the *‘ Suceess”’ Calendar will un- 


doubtedly be enormous, requests should be made at an 
early date, as a second edition cannot be brought out. 


THE SUCCESS CO., Dept. P, 810 University Bidg, N.Y.City, 


Best Writing She Has Ever Done Now Ap- 
pearing in That Bright Publication. 


The many friends and admirers of Ella Wheeler Wilcox | 
will be interested to learn that this gifted author and thinker 
has connected herself in the capacity of associate editor with 
the New Thought magazine, and that hereafter her writings 
will appear regularly in that bright publication of which the 
aim is to aid its readers in the cultivation of those powers of 
the mind which bring success in life. Mrs. Wilcox's writings 
have been the inspiration of many young men and women. 
Her hopeful, practical, masterful views of life give the reader 
new courage in the very reading and are a wholesome spur | 
to flagging effort. She is in perfect sympathy with the | 



































Beautifal Clothes for Children 


7 Approved style for correct appearance (from birth 
to 16 years ofage). A complete wardrobe fo: the 


child. 
1. Infant’s wardrobe, 32 patterns in each set, 25 












. Se 
In ordering state axe and sex. Its. cata 
logfree with each order or for 2c. for maii- 
ing. Ask your dealer for our patterns, 
Little Folks Pattern Co., Dept. Vs 26 W. 24th St., New York, 









by having all your gowns 
boned with 


FEATHERBORE 


“The World’ s Standard Dress Stiffening’’ 
All dry goods dealers sell it. 


FREE 


~ My Kllustrated 








ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


purpose of the New Thought magazine. The magazine is | 
having a wonderful success, and the writings of Mrs. Wilcox | 
for it, along the line of the new movement, are among her best. | 
Words of truth so vital that they live in the memory of every | 
reader and cause him to think—to his own betterment and the 
lasting improvement of his own work in the world, in what- | 
ever line it lies—flow from this talented woman’s pen. | 
The magazine is being sold on all news-stands for five cents. | 









Catalogue 
contains near- 


It is the brightest, cleanest, and best publication in its class, - — ly 20 so  ~ 
and its editors have hit the keynote of all sound success. | signs Fy 
The spirit of every bit of print from cover to cover of the | rices of Per- . 
magazine is the spirit of progress and upbuilding—of courage, | ‘orated Pat- 
persistence, and success. Virile strength and energy, self- pat gee nw om 
confidence, the mastery of self and circumstances are its life | ed Art Fabrice 
and soul, and even the casual reader feels the contagion of its | Corticelli an 
vigor and its optimism. B. & A. Silks 
Free.—The publishers will be pleased to send a handsome gpd other Ars 
portrait of Mrs. Wilcox, with extracts from her recent writ- | be ies. 
ings on the New Thought, free. Address, The New Thought, It’s FREE! WRITE FOR IT. 
23 The Colonnades, Vincennes Ave., Chicago. THE M. J. CUNNING CO., 663 Race St.. Cincinnati, 
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UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE AMERICAN DIARY OF A 
JAPANESE CIRL 


By MisS MORNING GLORY 


A modern Japanese girl gives her impressions of America. 
Miss Morning Glory is quaint, romantic, simple, and clever 
at once. She writes with a sprightly grace and distinction 
of style that show her to be an artist, true to the traditions 
of Japan. 

Beautifully illustrated by the well-known Fapanese artist 

Genpiro Yeto. With frontts piece in colors, a number of jull- 
page half-tone engravings, and Fapanese borders in yellow. 
Bound with grass-cloth back and white and gold sides. 

Octavo, boxed, $1.60 net. Postpaid, . 


THE MISHAPS OF AN 
MOBILIST 
By DEWITT CLINTON FALLS 


With twelve full-page plates in colors, showing the comical 
accidents that often happen to the automobilist and laugh- 
able incidents connected with them, They are accompanied 
and explained by humorous verses. There are also twelve 
little pictures, sequels to the larger ones, showing the amus- 
ing results of the accidents. 

Oblong, 4to, boxed, $1.00 net. 


$1.75 


AUTO- 


Postpaid, $1.12 





CALENDARS 


One hundred and seventy-five varieties of calendars— 
the finest line ever offered. All prices, shapes, and styles. 
Artistic as well as humorous pictures after designs by the 
best modern artists. Send for catalogue. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


riptive Catalogue sent to any address on application. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th St., New York 


A Desi 





RED FOLK AND WILD FOLK 
Illustrated by EDWIN W. DEMING 
Text by THERESE O. DEMING 


Edwin W. Deming’s pictures show the little Indian people 
in their happy forest homes, with their animal play-fellows. 

The storves are taken from the old Indian folk-lore, most of 
them having been received directly from the Indians by the 
author, Therese O. Deming. 

With twelve agg so in color and twenty-four half-tone 
engravings by Mr. Deming, the greatest American painter 
of Indian life. 

4to, cloth, cover in colors, $1.60 net. Postpaid, . . 


A CUEST BOOK 
Arranged by FLORENCE L. SAHLER 

A unique novelty for the amusement of guests at lunch- 
eon and dinner. 

This unique little guest book consists of a number of blank 
pages with a distorted proverb at the head of each, such as 

Spare the Pen and spoil the Pig,” etc. Underneath each 
proverb is a space, and the guest is expected to shut his eyes 
and draw a complete picture of a pig, and sign his name. 

Oblong quarto, cloth, 80 0 cts. net. net. Postpaid d, 90 cts. 


MARY HAD A ‘A LITTLE LAMB 
The True Story of the Real Mary and the Real Lamb 

The story of this poem is most delightfully told by Mary 
herself and by Miss Fannie Dickerson, an instructor in 
the South Lancaster Academy, which is located near the 
scene of the story. The book is very pleasingly illustrated 
by original pen drawings of the scenes of the story+by 
Alvin Owen. 

Ato, cloth, $1.00 net. 


$1.78 


Postpaid, $1.10 





Mention Harpers Bazar. 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The One Great Standard Authority 


Useful. Reliable. Attractive. 


Various Styles of Binding 
The New Edition has 25,000 new words. 
pages. 5000 illustrations. 
LET US SEND YOU FREE 


“A Test in Pronunciation,” which affords a 
pleasant and instructive evening’s entertainment. 
illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. N., Springfield, Mass. 


Lasting 


2364 














BEST OF 


ALL GIFTS 


COSMOS PICTURES 


The Highest Attainable Examples of Artistic Reproductions 
The Art Galleries of the World at a Nominal Price 








A Tasteful Portfolio of Ten Selected Pictures for 25 cents 
Boxes of Fifty Selected Pictures for one dollar 
Large Size Pictures, 4 for 25 cents, 20 for one dollar 
You can do your own Framing with our Passe-partout Outfit 
costing only one dollar 
The Handsome Leather-finish Indexed Library Box, with our 
Famous Collection of 750 Pictures, costs $15.00 





All goods sent post-paid, and our catalog with 1000 miniature 


| illustrations free with every order, if you will mention Harper's Bazaar. 


' COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 


296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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BAZ ZAR FEATURES 
mc \< for 1903 xX 
a) 
“HARPER'S BAZAR IS THE RECOGNIZED 
LEADER OF PERIODICALS FOR WOMEN” 
HARPER’S BAZAR will take another long stride forward during the year 1903. 


Already an exceptionally brilliant list of special features has been 
secured for publication. Among these may be mentioned: 


TALKS ON CHARACTER BUILDING. By the Rev. Dr. HENRY VAN 
DYKE, author of “The Other Wise Man,” etc. A series of three re- 
markable papers especially for girls and women. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BABY. By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM, 
with illustrations by F. Y. Cory. A delightful serial by the author 
who, better than any one else to-day, writes of children and child-life. 
Every reader of current literature is enthusiastic over “The Madness 
of Phillip” and other tales by Miss Daskam. The “Autobiography of a 
Baby”’ is the best thing yet done by this brilliant young writer. Miss 
Cory’s inimitable illustrations will add greatly to the interest of the text. 


Y TWENTIETH CENTURY LETTERS. By MARGARET DELAND, author 
of ‘“‘ John Ward, Preacher,” ‘Old Chester Tales,” etc. 
1. To One in Affliction. 
. 2. To a Bride, on the Occasion of her First Quarrel. 
3. To the Young Mother, on the Birth of her First Child. 
Every American woman should read these papers by the best essayist 
of to-day. Every woman who reads them will keep them to read again. 
f TALKS TO SPINSTERS. By LILIAN BELL. Stimulating articles written 


in Miss Bell’s characteristically optimistic and delightful vein. 


STORIES WITHOUT WORDS. By.twelve of America’s best artists in black 
and white. Each picture will tell a story. The artists now at work on the 
set include W. T. SMEDLEY, A. 1. KELLER, HENRY HUTT, CHARLOTTE 
HARDING, REGINALD BIRCH, HOWARDCHANDLER CHRISTY,GEORGE 
- WRIGHT, JESSIE WILCOX SMITH, FANNY Y. CORY, and others. 


Among the DOMESTIC AND PRACTICAL FEATURES for 1903 will be ~n 
admirable series of LESSONS IN HOME NURSING, by MARIANNA 
WHEELER, Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York. Miss 
Wheeler will also continue her excellent department ANSWERS TO 
MOTHERS, published in each month’s BAZAR. MISS ADA STERLING 
will write as heretofore on HOUSE FURNISHING AND DECORATION. 
Mme. BLAY, JOSEPHINE GRENIER, and CHRISTINE TERHUNE HER- 
RICK will contribute NEW RECIPES and valuable.papers on HYGIENIC 
DIET. Problems of EDUCATION will be solved by Miss MARY E. 
WOOLLEY, President of the Mt: Holyoke College, Professor MARY 
A. JORDAN, of Smith, and others of equal eminence. MARGARET 
HAMILTON WELCH will continue her TALKS TO HOME MAKERS. 
THE DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL INTEREST OF GIRLS will be carefully 

f considered in each issue. 
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THE BAZAR’S FASHIONS || § 




















fashion features even better during 1903 ice they have been before. 
Every interest of the well-dressed woman will be carefully met. 
Special fashions, exclusive and far in advance of those printed elsewhere, 
will be obtained from the great fashion centres of the world—Paris, London, 
Vienna, and New York. ETHEL and GUY ROSE, of PARIS; will con- 
tinue as heretofore to make fashion drawings exclusively for the BAZAR. 


The eminent fashion authority, A. T. ASHMORE, will contribute the text. | 





THE BAZAR’S PATTERN SUPPLEMENT.—Every other month the 
BAZAR will give gratuitously a cut-pattern supplement, containing patterns 
to the value of $2 or $3. These patterns will be invaluable to the woman 
who makes her own or her children’s clothing. 





SB PRESS COMMENTS Be 


HARPER’S BAZAR is one of the most unique of American periodicals. Within the last 
year or two its evolution has been remarkable. It is now a periodical that appeals to all classes 
of women, for it supplies the very best short stories and poems, inspiring essays, and first-class 
novels, as a balance for the purely domestic subjects which it treats scientifically. The woman 
who discovers that she can depend upon the fashion department will find that her confidence 
is not betrayed when she reads the stories and essays.—Mtlwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 

HARPER’S BAZAR is the recognized leader of periodicals for women.—The Southern 
Churchman. 

















The whole magazine teems with interesting, helpful, practical articles.—Loutisville Times. 


HARPER’S BAZAR continues to prove itself an ideal magazine for the home.—Mt. Angel 
Magazine. 


The BAZAR is a magazine of exceptional strength and brilliancy.—Lewiston (Me.) Even- 
ing Fournal. 


The contents of the BAZAR are always the very best in the field covered by that magazine, 
—Salt Lake City News. 


Choice and high-class. As an up-to-date magazine HARPER’S BAZAR holds its place 
an the first rank.—New Orleans State. . 


HARPER'S BAZAR is the most complete home magazine.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
HARPER’S BAZAR 10 cents a copy, $1.00 a year 


HARPER'S BAZAR... _ $1.00 a year) 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . . 4.00 “ _{ Both together, $4.50 


HARPER’S BAZAR . . $1.00a year 


HARPER’S WEEKLY L 4,00 Both together, $4.50 


j 
HARPER’S BAZAR . ; $1.00 a year | 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE . . 4.00 “ All three, $8.00 i 

HARPER'S WEEKLY . . 400 “ | i) 
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for HARPER’S for 
1903 MAGAZINE 1903 








THESE WILL WRITE 
IN 1903 


Algernon Charles 
Swinburne 


Mary Jobnston 
Mark Twain 
W. D. Howells 
Edith Wharton 
Maurice Hewlett 


Mary E. Witkins 


Booth Tarkington 


Robert W. Chambers 
Amelie Rives 
Margaret Deland 
Henry Uan Dyke 


Thomas A. Fanvier 





N these pages are outlined some reasons for believing 

that HARPER’S MAGAZINE (which attracted 

a larger number of readers in 1902 than ever 

before in its fifty years of progress) will appeal to an 
even wider audience in 1903. 

The promise for increased excellence is a certain one, 
though only a part of the good may be definitely foretold. 
In the matter of serial stories and continued series of 
articles, HARPER’S MAGAZINE will be different. 

It will not print more than one serial story at a time. 

It will not print articles of a “‘ news ”’ nature. 

It will not print consecutive series of short stories. 

It will not print connected series of articles on 
any except possibly historical subjects. Thus every 
number will come as a surprise. This was true of last 
year, when the most important, the most readable, the 
most authoritative articles were those which appeared 
without preliminary announcement. 

A few of the things which can now be announced are: 


THE PICTURES OF 
EDWIN A. ABBEY, R. A. 


Mr. Abbey has for ten years been engaged upon the 
colossal work of illustrating Shakespeare’s Tragedies for 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Many of his pictures will 
be paintings in color, others in pen and ink, handled 
with that delicacy and finesse which characterize all of 
Mr. Abbey’s work. All of Mr. Abbey’s illustrative work 
will appear in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. The text ac- 
companying Mr. Abbey’s pictures will be by the most 
notable living scholars and critics. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

No living writer on literary subjects commands the 
attention of the world more completely than Mr. Swin- 
burne. During the coming year he will contribute to 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE a number of brilliant literary 
articles. Other notable writers who will write on lit- 
erary subjects are Theodore Watts-Dunton, Arthur 
Symons, Joseph Knight, W. J. Rolfe, etc. 
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A NEW ROMANCE 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


AUTHOR OF “TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 


Miss Johnston’s new story is entitled “‘ Sir Mortimer.” 
It is a psychological study deeper than her previous 
work, and is of a more delicate literary texture ; it main- 
tains a higher artistic level and displays a new and 
maturer genius. Miss Johnston ranks anew from 
this work. “‘ Sir Mortimer ”’ is a romantic love story 
of the Elizabethan period. The romance will be illus- 
trated by F. C. Yohn, and will run through the summer 
months. 


MARK TWAIN 


The famous author of “ Huckleberry Finn” and 
“Tom Sawyer ” will write only for HARPER’S during 
1903. Mr. Clemens will contribute frequent short 
stories—possibly a novelette. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells also will write only for HARPER’S during 
1903. He will continue to conduct the “ Easy Chair,” 
and will contribute short stories, essays, and. poems. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


Representatives of the MAGAZINE are now travelling 
in unexplored parts of the world. Their narratives 
will appear during the coming year. Negotiations are 
now being carried on with Captain Sverdrup, who has 
just penetrated to the extreme of the Arctic regions, 
to write of his adventures and discoveries; and with 
Sven Hedin, the distinguished explorer, to tell of his 
perilous journey in Tibet; J.B. Connolly and H. Reu- 
terdahl, the artist, have made a trip with the far 
northern whalers, in the interest of the MAGAZINE; 
I. Zangwill, the English novelist, and Louis Loeb, 
the painter, have travelled for the MAGAZINE through 
little-known parts of Italy. A special representative of 
the MAGAZINE is now making a trip on foot through 
the strange mountain districts of Greece and Turkey. 
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Woodrow Wilson 
George E. Woodberry 
Goldwin Smith 

Lew. Wallace 


Theodore Watts- 
Danton 


Alice Meynell 


Alice Brown 





Alfred Ollivant 


Brander Matthews 





Chester Bailey Fernald 


Fosephine Dodge 
Daskam 


E. S. Martin 
I. Zangwill 
Sarah Orne Fewett 


Octave Thanet 
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A FEW OF THE ART- 
ISTS WHOSE WORK 
WILL APPEAR IN 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR 1903 

Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. 
Howard Pyle 

F. C. Yohn 


Elizabeth Shippen 
Green 


Albert Sterner 

W. T. Smedley 
Walter Appleton Clark 
Sarah Stilwell 

H. Reuaterdahl 

E. M. Ashe 

H. C. Christy 
Andre’ Castaigne 
Lucius Hitchcock 
Peter Newell 

F. Luis Mora 
Fessie Wilcox Smith 
Fletcher Ransom 





THE DUTCH IN NEW YORK 


For some years Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has made 
a study of the Dutch period in New York. The result 
of his researches is a story of that period, which differs 
most radically in its conclusions from the narratives 
of Irving and the early chroniclers. It gives the truth 
about this period for the first time. This history will be 
illustrated from contemporary engravings and docu- 
ments. 


THE STATE AND PROPERTY 


John Finley, Professor of Politics, Princeton Uni- 
versity, is making a personal study of the legislatures 
of thirty of our states. He will write on questions of 
state government, ownership of property, and other 
points equally vital to every citizen. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Professor Richard T. Ely will contribute a number 
of papers on economic and sociological communities in 
the United States, which, as the representative of HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, he has visited and is studying. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Articles on the English language, its problems, 
growth, its future, etc., will be a feature of the MAGA- 
ZINE for 1903. Inthe January number Professor Kit- 
tredge, of Harvard, will write of “ The Coinage of Words.” 
Later both Professor Kittredge and Professor Brander 
Matthews, of Columbia, will contribute in this field. 


LITERATURE 
Professor George E. Woodberry, of Columbia, will 
write of a number of the most significant periods in 
American life and letters. Literary essays will be con- 
tributed by Mrs. Alice Meynell, Mr. Howells, and 
Miss Agnes Repplier. 


CHILD LIFE 


In its stories and pictures of child life HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE has developed a new field—one of the great- 
est human interest. Even more attention will be paid 
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to this field during the coming year. Roy Rolfe Gilson 
will contribute several of his beautifully simple and 
truthful studies of child life, and arrangement has been 
made with Miss Sarah Stilwell to paint a series of 
child pictures, which will be reproduced in color. 


SCIENCE AND ARCHAOLOGY Pictures in Color 


The most authoritative accounts of important arche- 
ological discoveries by great scholars will appear in 















in 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Professor Boni, who has con- 

ducted the investigations in the Forum at Rome, will 

write of his remarkable discoveries. Professor Hilprecht, Every Namber 


of the University of Pennsylvania, will write of equally 
important discoveries in the East. Experiments are now 
being conducted in every field of science, and the final 
authorities will write ‘of every notable development. 
Problems of life and psychological questions will be ot 


treated in a popular yet authoritative manner. 


FARLY AMERICAN EXPLORERS 


One of the leading American historians will tell the 
romance of the early adventurers in this country— 
men who, like Cortez, De Soto, Ponce de Leon, came Seven .to Ten 
from the most brilliant courts of Europe to fight their 
way through the unbroken forests of the new country. 


SHORT STORIES 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE will print in each number more f 
short stories than any other illustrated magazine. In this 
branch of fiction the MAGAZINE has always been 
famous. It has published the best work of noted and Every Number 
new writers alike, and has been perhaps the strong- 
est factor in developing short-story writing to its 
present perfection. Not less than seven short stories of 
varied types and wide range of interest will appear 
in each number of the MAGAZINE for 1903. The list 
of authors who will contribute stories includes the 
names of every notable story writer in this country and 
England. Some of the names are given in the margins. 


Short Stories 

























35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 
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A HISTORY OF THE 


By WOODROW 
President of 





In Five Volumes 





+ 


RESIDENT WILSON has devoted the 

best years of an active life to the prep- 
aration of this great work, “A History 
of the American People,” from the earliest 
times to the accession of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The work, which is just 
completed, is monumental in character and 
scope, represents the genius of the greatest 
historical thinker of modern times, and is 
written in that delightfully flowing style 
which makes it read like a romance. It 
is printed from new type specially cast in 
1902. It is a curious fact that there is not 
a single complete narrative history of the 
United States in existence to-day. Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson's is the first. 

In the matter of illustration, every 
field of human activity has been searched, 
and hundreds upon hundreds of new por- 
traits, prints, maps, plans, and pictures 
make the pictorial features alone tell their 

WOODKOW WILSON wonderful story of the finding of the con- 
tinent and the birth and growth of what 
is now the United States of America. Almost every artist of distinction—Howard Pyle, 
Frederic Remington, H. C. Christy, Harry Fenn, Carlton T. Chapman, F. Luis Mora, 
C. S. Reinhart, F. C. Yohn, etc., etc.—has contributed to its pages, and remote his- 
torical archives, long-forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manuscripts, private 
picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries—all these all over the world have been visited 
and searched by experts for pictorial contributions to this epoch-making work. 
Every process known to modern methods for the perfect reproduction of paintings 
and prints has been employed—from the photogravure, with its absence of line, through 
various half-tone processes down to the pen-and-ink drawings. The frontispiece of each 
volume is a photogravure, and the more ‘mportant portraits are in India tint. 
The paper was carefully made for this work alone from our own formula, and is a 
delight to the touch and the eye, and the binding is dark-blue vellum cloth, leather- 


stamped, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. The edition is five volumes 
and the price is $25.00. 








HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE 


WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Princeton University 










In Five Volumes 





A HISTORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


T7618) DR OW 
WILSON 








OUR OFFER 


We will send vou the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of $1.00. If vou do not like the books when they reach you, 
send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you 
do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On re- 
ceipt of this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, 
a. years subscription to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
In writing, state which periodical you want. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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HARPERS 
Artistic Books for Christmas 











SE a ea Be 
THE ~ CHRISTMAS 


FIRST | KALENDS | 


CHRISTMAS ~~ | OF PROVENCE | 
By Gen. Lew. Wallace | | By Thomas A. Janvier 


Author of “ Ben-Hur” Author of “In Great Waters,” 
“ The Passing of Thomas,”’ etc. 


The great popularity of 
this beautiful story has ne- | 
cessitated the publication 
of this new, handsome edi- 
tion. It is designed espe- 
cially for a Christmas gift. 
It is printed in two colors, 
illustrated from reproduc- 
tions of paintings by Ra- 
phael, Murillo, etc., and 
with artistic marginal draw- 
ings by William Martin 
Johnson. | 


Nowhere is Christmas cel- 
ebrated with more genuine 
jollity than in Provence. 
Mr. Janvier knows every 
phase of the country and 
of the people—their quaint 
customs, ceremonies, gen- 
erous hospitality, and all 
their picturesque yule-tide 
celebrations. Few authors 
write with more charm and 


delightful humor. 








Fully Illustrated and Attractively 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.25 | Bound. $1.25 net (postage extra) 


Paar PS ST ° Te 3 * oe SS 


a ah 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE | 
By Henry James 


A new edition of what many readers consider the best of 
Henry James’ fiction, daintily bound, uniform with the au- 
thor's “ Daisy Miller.” 


Illustrated by McVichar. $1.25 
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HARPERS 
New Christmas Poetry 





--- 








SONGS | POEMS 
OF TWO | | AND 
CENTURIES 


By Will Carleton re 
Author of “ Farm Ballads,” “ City Bal- | By E. S. Martin 
lads,” etc. Author of ‘* Lucid Intervals,” ete. 


VERSES 





A new book of poems. by 


This is an attractive vol- 


one of our most popular ume of verse written in 


verse writers. It contains | _ | the genial, humorous vein 


verses of a wide range of | | that all readers look for 
subjects, all written in the | a ee 
| A . N . 
— a ss mene. Bs, | | There are about thirty 
Carleton’s work so widely 


Rees, | oems in the volume—all 
read and enjoyed. It is | P 


‘ : ; of them of rare charm and 
published in a form suit- | 


able for a holiday gift. | beauty. | 
Square Octavo, Ornamented | | Frontispiece, Title-page in Two 
Cloth, Fully Mlustrated | Colors 


$1.50 net (postage extra) | $1 25 net (postage extra) 
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HARPERS 
Two New Novels 


ISTAR 
OF BABYLON 


MARGARET HORTON POTTER 
Author of ‘‘The House of de Mailly” 








This is a most interesting novel of Biblical 
times just before the fall of Babylon, up to 
and including the great feast of Belshazzar. 
It has been described as the Pagan “ Ben- 
Hur ”—the story of a divinity made human 
through the all-pervading power of love. 


$1.50 


THE WOOING 
OF WISTARIA 


ONOTO WATANNA 
‘ Author of ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale” 











A love story of Japan, told with all the 
poetic charm and feeling that made “A 
Japanese Nightingale” one of the most 
popular novels of recent fiction. It is most 
artistically made, with frontispiece portrait 
of author in tint, etc. 


$1.50 
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HARPERS 
Novels by Chambers and Merriman 








Ohe Ghe 
MAID-AT-ARMS VULTURES 


By By 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS |] HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
Author of “Cardigan” Author of “The Sowers” 








A new novel of Russian «plot 
and intrigue—by far the most 
successful novel Mr. Merriman 
has written. 


A new, romantic novel of love 
and adventure, dealing with the 
early patroon families of New York. 


ILustrated, $1.50 Dlustrated, $1.50 
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HARPERS 
A New Book of Humor 





The Adventures 
of M. d’ Haricot 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


A book of rollicking fun—a kind of 
new “Innocents Abroad,” with a 
"1 ate it till leew Frenchman trying to be an English- 

half'past twa” man as its gentle hero. M. d’Hari- 
cot’s readiness for adventure, and 
his susceptibili y to feminine 
charms, involve him in many entertaining situations. His wit is 
nimble, and his self-possession never fails him in the most embarrass- 
ing crisis. It is the funniest book published in years. A new de- 
parture in humor. Funny cuts by Levering. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





M. D’HARKICOT ATTACKS AN ENGLISH BEEFSTEAK 








A NEW TRAVEL BOOK 





On an Irish Jaunting-Car through 


Donegal and Connemara 
By SAMUEL G. BAYNE 


The good-humored peasants driving their pigs, the old women and 
children on the sturdy Irish donkeys going to the bog for turf, the 
men at their coble-fishing, humorous incidents by the way, and explora- 
tions of wonderful scenery, combine to make a thoroughly delightful 
and entertaining volume of travel. Richly illustrated from photographs. 


Post &bo, Cloth, $1.25 net (postage extra) 
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HARPERS 
New Books for Children 


OUTDOORLAND 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “ Cardigan” 





This is Mr, Chambers’ first book for children—stories 
told to two charming little children by the butterfly, the 
robin, the trout, and others of their outdoor friends, The 
volume is beautifully illustrated with paintings in color by 
Reginald Birch, the illustrator of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
etc. Cover, type, and paintings in tint and color, 


$1.50 net (postage extra) 












This is a most delightful 











THE 
FLIGHT oF 
PONY 


BAKER 
By W. D. Howells 


Author of “A Boy's Town,” etc 


story of the adventures, ex- 





periences, and feelings of a 
“real” boy. It is a book 


for grown people as well as for 










boys, for it portrays in a vein 


of rare insight and humor the 








actual life of boy-town as all 
know it. It is an inimitable 


story, told in a way to inter- 






est every one who is interested 
in boys. Illustrated. 














$1.25 net (postage extra) 


THE LOVABLE TALES oF 
JANEY anp JOSEY anp JOE 


By Gertrude Smith 


Author of “ The Roggie and Reggie Stories”’ 













Storiesfor the littlest children. The subjects are those fa- 
miliar to all households—tea-partics, making cookies, playing 
circus, flowers, visits, etc.—fifteen chapters in all, each beauti- 





fully illustrated. Sixteen full-page colored drawings, also 
pictorial cover in colors 


$1.30 net (postage extra) 
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HARPERS 
New Fiction and Autobiography 





A Doffed Coronet 


By the Author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS” 






The opening scenes of the book are laid in Egypt during 
the period following the Arabi Pasha rebellion, when 
Cairo was a hotbed of international intrigue and of 
diplomatic strife, and in this the author and her 
husband play an active and interesting part. 
After suffering financial reverses, the young 
couple establish themselves in America, where 
they are temporarily reduced to the ranks of 
the toilers. From this moment on the 
book becomes a continuously clever and 
extremely amusing account of how a 
woman born and bred in the high- 
est stratum of the European great 
world may cheerfully and grace- 
fully adapt herself to the sor- 
did exigencies of poverty. 




















The 


Reflections 
of Ambrosine 










Illustrated. Ornamented 
Cloth, $2 25 net (post- 
age extra.) 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth ” 
















The great popularity of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth” 
will make the announcement of a new novel by the 
same author. most welcome. The charm of these new 

** Reflections ’"—their wit, humor, and, above all, their 
bright, keen observation—not only abundantly fulfil the 
promise of the author’s former work, but will win for the 
author hundreds and hundreds of new admirers. It is a love 

story, pure and tender, told in the author’s inimitable way, il- 
lumined by sympathetic analysis of maidenly emotions. 




















$1 50 
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HARPERS 
Fiction and Artistic Books 


WINSLOW PLAIN 


By SARAH P. McL. GREENE 
Author of ‘‘Flood-Tide,” ‘‘Vesty of the Basins,” etc. 





The scene is laid in a quaint little New England village fifty years 
ago. It is a story of the life at that time in New England, with a 
fascinating love interest told from start to finish with the bright, 
witty optimism and true comedy that all readers enjoyed in the 
author’s “ Flood-Tide.” The work of the author has already met 
with wide appreciation both here and abroad. This new novel 
will be received with special interest by all readers. $1.50. 
















PICTURESQUE SICILY 


By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 


This is a new edition of one of the most popular travel books in 
print. It has been revised and is beautifully illustrated from actual 
‘ photographs of romantic and historical Sicily. It has the ex- 
actness of a guide-book with the beauty of a work of art. $2.50. 


AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


The story of the plans and ambitions of two young people who 
are happily married and who finally acquire and fit up a little 
country house according to their own ideas. It is not only a 
most delightfully written story of country life, but one of the most 
charming love stories of recent fiction. Beautifully illustrated with 
paintings in tint and color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Printed 
in two colors, leather back, decorated sides, and gilt top (in a box), 
$2.40 net (postage extra). _ 
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HARPERS 
Two New Books of Art 








“3 > This delightful sto- 
| ry—a_ classic for 
both old and young 


| THROUGH | —is bound unt- 


formly with the 
Peter Newell ‘‘Alice 
THE in Wonderland” 
| published last year. 
LOOKI N en | There are forty full- 
| page illustrations 
| by Peter Newell, a 
(; LASS | frontispiece portrait 
of the artist, deco- 
rative borders in 
color, gilt top, and 
deckel edges. It is 
put up in a hand- 
the Peter Newell Edition | Some box. 
$7.00 net 


(postage extra) 


} 


By Lewis Carroll 























This is the most ieee 
beautiful edition of | 

this work of Gold- | 

smith’s ever issued. TH E 

It is exquisitely | 

illustrated from 


paintings by Edwin DESERTED 


A. Abbey, R. A., | 


which first appear- 

odin Manese’s. | VilemGce 
MaGazine. There is | 

a frontispiece por- | 





trait of Abbey, By 
introductions by 
Goldsmith and Aus- Oliver Goldsmith 


tin Dobson, and co- 
pious annotations 
by Cunningham. 





The Abbey Edition 





Koval octavo, bound in 
stlk cloth, S$ 7.00 
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The 
Intrusions 


of Peggy 


By 
Anthony 
Hope 


A new departure in litera- 
ture. It is different—not 
a novel, not short stories 
—like nothing that has 
been done before. Studies 
touching the deepest chord 
in human emotion, 
“Mother, “Grandfather,” 
“ Little Sister,” etc. These 
studies appeared first in 
“ Harper’s Magazine.” 


Beautifully illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens 


* $1.25 





HARPERS 














A novel of life to-day in 
London, with the advent- 
ures and love affairs of a 
most charming, ingenuous, 
and interesting young 
woman, It will be classed 
by readers among An- 
thony Hope’s best work, 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 
“Tt is a ‘ Dolly Dialogue’ 
version of ‘ Vanity Fair ’"— 
an innocent Becky Sharp.” 


Illustrated, $1.50 





In the 
Morning 
Glow 


By 
Roy Rolfe 
Gilson 











40 
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Harpers 


A Set of wicca Art Books 








gn Four Golumes 


__| Ghe iia 








The por 
Comedies a 
| Abbey Paintings 
of 
William | | by 
Shakespeare | Edwin A. 


Shakespeare “~ oa 





HIS is the most beautiful edition ever issued of Shakespeare's 
Comedies. It is bound in large octavo form, de luxe style, 
balf-vellum cloth, deckel edges, gilt tops, etc. The illustrations are 
in themselves works of art, reproduced by the most perfect known 
processes and showing Mr. Abbey at bis best as one of the greatest 
artists and illustrators of the time. The “‘ New York Sun” says 
of this edition: “It is the richest and most artistic illustrated work 
that bas yet come from the American press.” 
This edition is limited to 750 numbered sets. Sold by 
subscription only. 


Four Volumes, Half-Vellum Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops 
(in a box), per set . : R ; ‘ $30.00 
Special Half-crushed Levant (in a box), per set . ; ‘ 48.00 





barper & Brothers, Publisbers, Hew Pork 
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HARPERS 
New Essays and History 











This volume is another 
of Mr. Howells’s 
delightful books of 
























reminiscence and criti- 

Literature cism of literary things, 
life, and people. It is 

‘ written in the same 

and Life style and is bound 


uniformly with the 
author’s *“‘Literary 
Friends and Acquaint- 
ance”’ and ‘* Heroines 
of Fiction.” 








by 
W. D. Howells 








Thirty-two Full-page 
Illustrations. $2.25 net 
(postage extra) 







































This history of the life | 
and times of Queen 
Anne is a very fitting 
introduction to the se- 
ries of the author’s 
popular histories of 
England, her mén, 
manners, and events. 
The age of Queen 
Anne is one of the most | 
| 
| 
















The 

Reign of 

Queen Anne 
by 































brilliant in English 


history. The history Jastin 
is in two volumes, uni- McCarthy M. P. 
form with the author’s : 


** Reminiscences.” 





Author of 
“ A History of Our Own 
Times,” etc. 






Two Volumes, Cloth 
(in a Box), $4.00 net 
( postage extra) 
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Ghe ART INTERCHANGE 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 


Now in its twenty-fifth year. (Established 1878.) 


It is the Oldest, Best, Most Progressive, and Practical (as well as the A YEA 
BETTER largest) Art and Household Monthly Magazine published. $4 R 


Indispensable to Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in 
THAN *PeALL BRANCHES OF HOME DECORATION. « SIX MOS. $2 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
EVER Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large, full- 35¢- a Copy 
size design Supplements and exquisite fac-similes of oil and water-color paintings. 


























JOR the ensuing year THE ART INTERCHANGE will surpass all former volumes, and the color-plates to be given 
] for china painting, oil and water-color painting, as well as adapted for framing, will be superior to any hereto- 
fore published. More than the usual quantity and variety of working designs for china painting and for all manner 
of decorative purposes will be given. All designs, both in color and black and white, are accompanied by thorough 
directions for their treatment, all departments being under the ablest designers and writers. A department of especial 
value is the Instruction Department. Here all subscribers can at all times make known their wants in whatever field 
of work or study they are interested, and they will be carefully and conscientiously answered in all details, and advised 
as to proper methods by capable and reliable authorities. Space will not permit of our full prospectus here, but, for 
the asking, our descriptive, illustrated, thirty-two page Catalogue will be sent to any address. 


AMONG THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS CONSTANT ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO: 


Pine Art Artistic Photography Industrial Art Pyrography Architectural Plans 
Illustration Decorative Art Biographies of Artists Modelling in Clay Embroidery 
Wood-Carving Sketching Painting in Oil and Home Decoration Art Notes and News, 





Art Criticism Ceramics Water Colors China Painting Etc. 














BATTLE OF THE CHICKS. Oil colors. Size 8 x 45. 
Given with the CHRISTMAS (1902) ISSUE OF THE ART INTERCHANGE. 
bhp superb double holiday number, sumptuouslv illustrated and filled with valuable information, instructions, 


: art news, etc., from cover to cover, will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 35 cents, by the publishers,or | 
it may be had from your local newsdealer. ORDER NOW, as the edition is limited and you should secure a copy early. | 














SPECIAL OFFERS TO ALL WHO SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1903 


W tye following Unusual Offers are made to all readers of HARPER’S BAZAR subscribing promptly. For $4.00 
you will recive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 1903, and will get in addition, free, the entire year’s numbers 
complete for 1902, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. By taking advantage of this offer 
now you get two full vears (1902 and 1903), which includes our Thanksgiving, Xmas, and other specially attractive 
numbers, tor $4.00—with all the color pictures and design supplements. Phe color studies include a beautiful line of 

varied subjects, making a most charming assortment, worth in any art store from $8.00 to $15.00 alone. 
Or, for $2.00 (sent direct to us), you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for sit months, beginning January, 


1903, and will get in addition, free, the six months’ numbers (from July to December, 1902), accompanied by all the 
beautiful color and other supplements. By taking advantage of this offer NOW you get one year (July, 1902, to June, 
1903) for only $2.00 
; SPECIAL SIXTY-DAY CLUB OFFER 
WE WANT bright young men and women in every town to work for us, and we therefore make the following most 
unusual offer 
THE ART INTERCHANGE for 16 months, Sept., 1902, to December, 1903 . $5.40 ALL 
Success for one full year . P p . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° . 1.00 
Everybody’s Magazine for one year ‘ "ie - 1.00 FREE 
Leslie's Popular Monthly for one full year . ° ° ° ° ° . - 4.69 
Total value presented to you . . ° ° ° . S45 TO You 
If, among your friends or acquaintances, vou will get up a club of only five vearlv subscribers to THE ART 
INTERCHANGE, and send their names to vs, with only $10.00, which is at the special rate of $2.00 for each yearly sub- 
scription (regular price being $1.00), the above great combination offer will be sent to your address absolutely free as 
a reward for your interest in our magazine. Each member of the club will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for a full 
year, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. Do not lose this opportunity to get full advantages of 
this attractive offer, for vou will be well repaid for the little effort on your part to secure for us only five yearly subscribers 
to THE ART INTERCHANGE. Remit direct to our office. 
Do you want beautiful pictures in color for your home? Our Catalogue shows 200 varieties. 


READ OUR GREAT CENTURY-ART INTERCHANGE OFFER FOR 1903—fully described on following page. 


N.B.—Should you wish The Century and the Castaigne Portfolio for YOURSELF, add $6.00 to above Sixty- 
Day Club Offer, remitting to us $16.00 in all. 


Ghe ART INTERCHANGE, 9 West 18th St., New York 
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The Greatest Combination 
Ever Made—ACCEPT 
IT NOW 











THE SEVEN WONDERS 








The 


The 





Colossus of Rhodes 

A statue over one hundred 
designed by Chares of Lin 
third century B.C., to commemorate the de- 
fence of Rhodes in 304 B.C 


Temple of Diana at Ephesus 

A famous sanctuary at Ephesus. It measured 
164 feet in width by 342% in length, and was 
Ionic in style. 


Hanging Gardens of Babvion 

A structure built by Nebuchadnezzar on the 
banks of the Euphrates for his Medi wife 
rtis, to satisfy her longing for her native 
wooded hills. 


Pharos of Alexandria 

Th t light-house of whit by 
Soter and Ptolemy Philadelphus in the 
harbor of Alexandria. 


Statue of Zeus at Olympia 

The colossal ivory and gold statue by Phidias 
which was placed in the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia Supported upon a pedestal three 
feet high, it rose forty feet above the temple 
floor. 


Great Pyramids of Egvot 
The three colossal pyramids at 
largest —-the “Great Pvra 
4,000 B.C., by the Pharaoh 














y 










Mausoleum 
A splendid sep 






hanes us. It sur- 


vived until the sixteenth century. 











Offer 






Size of Originals, 14 x 20 inches he B -< 
André Castaigne’s 





MAGNIFICENT RECONSTRUCTIONS O 


“THESEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD” 


RETAIL PRICE OF THE PORTFOLIO 
OF SEVEN PHOTOGRAVURES . 


’ $15.00 





Two Leading Periodicals and a Superb 
Art Portfolio at Less than 
Half Price 














“HE CENTURY MAGAZINE, leader in literature and art, and 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, the most progressive of all 
art magazines, have combined in preparing the richest and most 
interesting portfolio of reproductions of modern art that has ever 
been offered to the public. The work of André Castaigne is recognized 
everywhere, but he has never done anything to surpass his wonderful 
reproductions of The Seven. Wonders of the World. The student 
of archeology and the lover of art are alike delighted with these 
masterpieces. When framed the seven beautiful photogravures 
will furnish the walls of an entire room, and nothing more educational 
or more pleasing to the eve could be devised. The pictures are an 
education in themselves, and will be a delight for years in any re- 
fined home. 


HOW TO DO IT See the great offer in the 


column on the right. Remit 
$10.00 by Post-office Money Order, Draft on New York, or Registered 
letter direct to The Art Interchange Co., 9 West 18th St., New York. 














THE EIGHTH WONDER 








OUR UNPARALLELED OFFER 


The Portfolio of the Seven Wonders 

of the World, regular price, is 
The Century Magazine for one year, 

beginning with the first number of 

the new volume (November, 1902) 

in which are the opening instal- 

ments of four important serials (see 

other side), regular price, ~<a rl 
*The Art Interchange for one year, 

with all colored and other supple- 
January, 


ments, beginning with 


1903, regular price, 5 2 eis 4 


$23 


ALL For $10 


*To those subscribing promptly, six 
back numbers of The Art Interchange, 
from July to December, 1902, inclusive, 
and all colored supplements, will be sent 
FREE 
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Harper's Maaazine ($4.00 a 
year) and THe Nortru AMERICAN 
Review ($5.00 a year) will be 
sent to the same address for one 
year for $8.00. 

Present subscribers to Harpsr’s 
Macazine who have already paid 
their subscription may send us 
$4.00 and receive THe Norru 


American Review for one year, 


or they may add $4.00 to their 
remittance for a renewal sub- 
scription to Harper’s Macazine. 
Please address Tue Norru 
American’ Review, Franklin 


Square, New York City, N. Y. 
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HARPERS 
Four New Novels 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS 
By Louise Forsslund 


Author of “The Story of Sarab,” etc. 





Readers of the author’s first novel, ‘‘ The Story of Sarah,” will recall that the 
Dutch settlers around New York played an important part. In this new novel 
the chief characters are the aristocrats—the descendants of the early settlers on 
Long Island. The consequences of a curse upon one of these families is the 
chief motive of the story. It is a novel that will prove one of the most popular 
of the year. 










$1.50 











THE THE 
CONQUEST OF ROME RED HOUSE 
By Matilde Serao By E. Nesbit 


Author of “ The Land of Cockayne,’ etc. Illustrated by Keller 











The author is, without doubt, the great- This is a delightful story of the honey- 
est modern Italian novelist. The main moon. and the funny experiences of a 
theme of this new novel is the conquest young married couple who from love in 


os be ‘ brilliant a cottage come into an extensive country 
made by Kome over a Orilvant young estate. Their difficulties and adventures 
statesman who goes there from the in settling their new home, the love 


provinces. It is a novel of intense and affair after marriage of the two young 
absorbing interest. people, are told with rare charm and 
humor. 





$1.50 $1.50 


7 


OUT OF THE WEST 
By Elizabeth Higgins 


This is the story of the career of a young man who goes from the East to the 
West—his rise to power, temptation, struggle, success. Every phase of the life 
of the young American, as the author describes it, is true. It is, besides, a story 
of life—the home life, society, the actual every-day experiences of the people of a 
typical little Western town. A remarkably strong, well-written, and interesting 
work of fiction. 













$1.50 
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— should encourage their girls and boys in every sport which 
will take them out-of-doors, and give them the necessary articles for 
their enjoyment. As shooting ig one of the most fascinating and instructive 
of sports, why not on Christmas morning present them with one of our 


“FAVORITE” RIFLES 


and then teach them how to use it? We have other models of RIFLES in our 
«* STEVENS-MAYNARD Jr.,”’ «CRACK SHOT,” and « IDEAL.” We also 
make a large line of PISTOLS, and have SHOTGUNS in SINGLE and DOUBLE 
barrel. You need not worry about accident, as our FIREARMS are absolutely 
reliable and fully guaranteed for accuracy and durability. 

All dealers in sporting goods can furnish |©2)] FREE.— Our new 128-page catalog is 


our ARMS. If you cannot find them, don’t a full of valuable information and will be 
accept a substitute, but write us. <4 mailed to any address. 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 


No. 410 MAIN STREET 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 















































Drawn by F. ¥Y. CORY 





A CHRISTMAS TRAGEDY. 
THE ONE GIFT JACK REALLY WANTED WAS A HORSE—AND COUSIN HAROLD cor IT! 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


BY MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE 








ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


O matter when we begin our 
Christmas preparations, it is sure 
not to be early enough; the great 
holiday never finds us with that 
comfortable sense of good work 

= well done, which we have striven 

for. Nor is the failure wholly due to our own 
weakness and lack of foresight; something must 
; be allowed for the fact that the approach of 
DB Christmas sharpens the memory and enlarges the 
- heart. Early in November, perhaps, we make out 

a list of those to whom we wish to give, this year; 
we may even begin the working of sofa pillows 
and centre-pieces on the verandas of summer 
hotels when the thermometer stands at ninety 
and December is unthinkably distant; but as time 
draws on we add name after name to our list, and 
then, on Christmas eve, suddenly discover that 
we have overlooked the last person in the world 
who could be expected to endure it. 

On this fatally long list—fatal to our peace of 
mind and serenity—are several names we wish 
we could scratch off, but dare not. This one 
has always given to us and we cannot lie in her 
debt with ease. This other is a girlhood’s friend, 
no tie remaining, of all those that seemed so un- 
breakable, except this yearly token of remem- 
brance. That one is a forlorn old being whom 
no one loves—not even we ourselves. Perhaps if 
we did not send her something, she would have 
nothing to mark the day. She deserves no- 
thing? That may be—deliver us from being 
remembered on Christmas day according to our 
deserts ! 
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Reason as we may, from item to item, we 
are not altogether happy over this list. We 
cannot. escape an uneasy feeling that, if we 
owe the gift, we owe more than the gift. We 
are haunted with a sense of hypocrisy that 
makes us tear up and rewrite the inscrip- 
tions that accompany these reluctant offer- 
ings, in a futile attempt at sincerity. For 


SHE SHIFTS THE BABY 





TO THE OTHER HIP. 
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our comfort, let us remember that even a fu- 
tile attempt may, in the long-run, count for 
something; it is not mere wasted energy. We 
may perform the act dutifully now, in the 
hope of sometime being able to perform it 
with a warmer feeling, recognizing, mean- 
while, our narrow-heartedness, and trusting 


that successive Christmases may find us 
broader and sweeter. 
This is what has 


happened, in spite of 
himself, to that dear 
old father of ours. 
He has always de- 
clared that he did not 
believe in Christmas 
nonsense, and he has 
been severe with us 
over the lot of dead 
wood we keep on our 
list. He has pointed 
out that the children 
stand more in need of 
good warm clothes 
than of toys, and that 
habits of economy are 
good all the year 
round. He has voiced 
the protests of our 
own conscience when 
he has asked us, rather 
pointedly, whether we 
could attend to our 
household duties prop- 
erly and spend _ so 
much time down- 
town, Nevertheless, 
he has always 
secretly forth, at 
last moment, and 
bought the most ex- 
travagant things — 
enough to make him 
curse gift-giving all 
the rest of the year. 
To-morrow, however, 
he will fairly glow 
with hospitality and 
benevolence as he 
stands whetting his 
earving-knife over the 
great turkey and 
looking down the long 
table surrounded by 
the faces he loves 
best. 


gone 
the 
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WHEN DECEMBER IS UNTHINKABLY DISTANT. 
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Smiling gently back at him from the other 
end of the table sits the wife of his bosom— 
she who has seen to it that his business prin- 
ciples were annually overthrown in the in- 
terests of a higher economy. Never for one 
year of her meek and wifely existence has 
she obeyed her husband’s injunctions in re- 
gard to gift-giving. She may have shed, for 
his sake, a few tears over her holiday efforts, 
but she has always gone on making them. 
She has performed all sorts of miracles with 
the housekeeping money to save enough for 
Christmas; and in the hot days of summer 
has crimsoned her face and risked heat-pros- 
tration and apoplexy over kettles of jelly and 
jam, in order to have her favorite gifts ready 
for the sons and daughters who tell her, half- 
patronizingly, that no preserves were ever 
equal to hers. Her womanly intuition has 
taught her how much of the tenderness with 
which home is remembered, how much of its 
lasting influence therefore, depends upon the 
fit observance of such special days. 

It is true that we must spend much time 
in the crowded downtown districts at this 
season; and there are exhausted moments 
when we share our father’s opinion of the 
iniquity of it. We start out early in the 
morning, intending to get ahead of the crowd, 
but the crowd is equally determined to get 
ahead of us, and darkens the platforms of all 
the Elevated stations, hangs by straps in the 
aisles of all the trolleys, and is wrung 
through the revolving storm-doors of all the 
big stores in a steady dark line, like one con- 
tinuous fabric. The women with babies in 
their arms, abhorred of clerk and shopper, 
patiently ask the prices of cheap toys, calcu- 
latingly finger men’s sweaters, and shift the 
baby to the other hip while they meditate on 
the merits.of a pair of small red shoes. Their 
sisters, with two or three older children cling- 
ing to them, are in greater difficulties, trying 
to pilot their little flock through the dense 
throng without unclasping hands. The chil- 
dren have bags and old purses full of care- 
fully hoarded pennies which they are sure to 
spill, bumping into every one’s knees as they 
stoop to pick them up. Rising with flushed 
face from her efforts to assist the children 
and speak her mind, the mother finds the 
shop-girls in that vicinity abnormally busy 
and oblivious as she asks to see stick-pins, or 
ribbons, or colored crépe paper. But every 
now and then the woman heart in the breast 
of some tired clerk overflows, and the youngest 
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child is set on the counter and kindly asked 
his name and age, while the boy is allowed to 
examine cameras and listen to the blatant 
phonograph. The crowd pushing past smiles 
vaguely in sympathy; and it is evident that 
though its mere mass may hold down the 
Christmas feeling for a time, it cannot quite 
crush it. 

This crowd downstairs, however, seems to 
have vast spaces between its component atoms 
as compared with the crowd near Santa 
Claus’s house on the fifth floor. How all 
these persons, mostly diminutive, have been 
swung safely up in those packed and palpi- 
tant cages, the elevators, is one of the un- 
considered marvels of the age; but here they 
stand, perspiring in December, with wonder- 
filled eyes expectant of fairy marvels in a 
city store. They are squeezed painfully for- 
ward by the press behind, jerked painfully 
upward and backward by anxious mothers, 
unable to see because of the unfeeling bulk 
and~ height of the grown persons about, 
shouted at by unintelligible but none the less 
terrifying policemen, and slowly, suffocating- 
ly, moved on to the promised end. They have 
long dreaded to lose this blissful experience by 
some unexpected attack of naughtiness; they 
have dreamed of it and talked of it for days; 
and at last here it is—to adult eyes nothing 
but an indifferent, tired man, with a white 


beard and a big book, who plays his part very 


badly. But the children receive the cheap 
box of checkers and crayons from his hands 
with rapture, and are shoved inertly out of 
the other door, too overawed for some mo- 
ments to think of demanding the soda-foun- 
tain. 

We mothers, to whose childhood Santa 
Claus was never so obvious, who saw him 
only with the spiritual eye of the imagina- 
tion, falter before this commercial incarna- 
tion of our old familiar saint. Perhaps we 
find skil* to suggest, without spoiling the 
play, that this is only a make-believe Santa 
Claus, very amusing, to be sure, but not half 
so fine or beautiful as the true one. We and 
the children may pity together those unfor- 
tunate persons who do not believe in Santa 
Claus at all, having been fooled by the mock 
personage downtown. We know that the 
true gift-giver is a fairy, and therefore invisi- 
ble; and that thére is a secret about him 
which we love to guess at. Perhaps we should 
be on the track of it if we could discover the 
reason why he goes his rounds at Christmas 
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time. In some such fashion we may hope 
to preserve the lovely myth—our only living 
myth—from desecration, and.allow it to play 
its true part in the forming soul of child- 
hood. 

Those of us who hold close for dear life to 
the spiritual realities, who must make them 
living and warm to our consciousness, quickly 
see the need of all such cherishing of whole- 
some faiths. Ah, well we remember the year 
we wore black among the Christmas shop- 
pers! How intolerably our hearts pained! 
Before our blurred eyes the noisy scene would 
fade and grow silent, giving place to scenes 
we dared not remember, yet could not forget. 
If our list had had one more name upon it, 
how much lighter had been our task! We 
stepped from the win- 
try outside world into 
a tropical florist’s shop 
and bought violets to 
set before a little pic- 
ture on our mantel at 
home, our throats 
swelling as we thought 
that this was the only 
gift we could offer. 
Yet, after all, was 
there ever a time when 
the shopping went so 
easily, when the things 
we wanted came so 
straight to our hands, 
when the saleswomen 
were so attentive, and 
our fellow-buyers so 
considerate? We saw 
that, sad as the world 
might be, it was burst- 
ing-full of love and 
kindness. 

No one knows 
Christmas as it is who 
does not get some such 
glimpse of the hidden 
and eternal side of it. 
Dickens has shown us 
this inimitably, of 
course, but_it needs to 
be brought to mind be- 
cause the cheaper and 
more jovial side of 
Christmas is thrust at 
us everywhere; and on 
this side it seems to 
be so entirely a day of 
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merrymaking that we, who cannot disburthen 
our hearts and be boisterous, feel ourselves 
defrauded. Instead of the deep human 
sympathy that should be ours we get a sense 
of self-pity and lose the perception of our 
higher moments that there is nothing in life 
half so dignified and beautiful as its sor- 
rows. Mere unthinking joy is, after all, as 
Emerson saw, somewhat given to barbaric 
yawps. No one knows the lovely outlines of 
the higher joy except as he sees them for a 
fleeting instant clear-cut and radiant against 
a dark background. The Christmas these 
deeper moments show us holds in its depths a 
memory of the sufferings of the children of 
Israel and a prophecy of a nobler sorrow to 


come. 
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PITY, UNFORTUNATES WHO DO NOT BELIEVE IN SANTA CLAUS. 
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Reflections like these may visit us in the 
quieter hours preceding the twenty-fifth, but 
as the day itself approaches, the opportunities 
for observing its true character grow fewer. 
Flurry marks Christmas eve for its own, and 
we are more likely to be cross than uplifted. 
The stockings, instead of being hung by the 
chimney with care, are safety-pinned to a 
chair-back with an impatient and unsympa- 
thetic “There! Now get to bed, do!” In 
the end the excited children may have to be 
scolded to sleep, and then, after silence falls, 
how sorry we are! We must finish dressing 
Mary’s doll—and the stockings must be filled 
—and we have forgotten the nuts and rai- 
sins. Goodness! Does any one suppose the 
stores are closed yet? 

We throw on our wraps, and go without 
our rubbers because we can find only one, 
and nearly fall down the slippery front stairs 
in consequence; but we get a whiff of holiday- 
time that repays us, tired as we are, as we 
hurry through the wakeful streets. The crisp 
air sparkles with frost, the are-lights fizz and 
sputter, the surface cars clang merrily along 
their shining tracks. Theatrical posters and 
illuminated signs grin upon us with insistent 
jollity. Vanishing electric lights wink ro- 
bustly at us, as if openly amused at the ex- 
aggeration of the signs to which they call 
attention, while others whirl in colored circles 
above us with an irresponsible gayety. And 
presently, to our relief, we come upon the 
great department stores, still lifting their 
tiers of brilliantly lighted windows into the 
dark sky like huge conventionalized Christ- 
mas trees. 

Within, the merchants walk the crowded 
aisles like suave spiders sliding down the lines 
of their glittering webs, and looking con- 
tentedly over the hosts of buzzing, preoccu- 
pied human flies. They suck the money 
from our pockets, and then obligingly release 
us, bending under a load of brown-paper par- 
cels, fearful that we have bought the wrong 
things, staggering with fatigue, but, after all, 
thoroughly content to be a part of this mad 
carnival of generosity. 

If we stay up thus till after midnight, tor- 
mented by all the little devils that delight in 
a bustle, our fingers all thumbs, and our 
memories, goaded to an unnatural clearness, 
telling us all sorts of things we ought to have 
thought of sooner but didn’t, and don’t want 
to think of now; if at last we drop exhausted 
AN INTEREST IN THE PRESENTS RECEIVED. into bed, afraid to look at the clock, it is hard 
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to put on a_ holiday 
face a few hours later 
and shout, “ Merry 
Christmas” in the 
dawn. The beloved 
youngsters for whom 
we have performed 
most of this labor hop 
into our bed, spill pop- 
corn and nut shells 
down our backs and 
insist upon our eating 
candy before break- 
fast. Sticky, happy, 
wriggly, all talking at 
once at the top of their 
voices, they are not 
the most satisfactory 
bedfellows in the 
world. The baby gets 
excited and_ cries; 
the pup rushes wildly 
about and barks, and 
has to be cuffed for 
eating up the ginger- 
bread animals; the 
father inquires if any 
one supposes that this 
is fun; and the mother 
tries to quiet the baby, 
put out the pup, mate 
the stockings, fasten 
buttons, and do her 
own hair in a fashion 
fit for church, without 
losing the good cheer - 
the occasion demands. 
Absorbed as we are 

the children, full 

our minds have 
been for weeks of the presents we have been 
providing for others, now, when we gather 
around the glorified tree, with its waxen angel 
swinging on the topmost bough, its gold and 
silver fruit straight from fairy-land, its dra- 
pery of snowy pop-corn and glittering tinsel, 
its base lost in a mass of white parcels tied 
with gay ribbons, we care, at last, for what 
we are to have ourselves. Memories of past 
years, when the tree bore such weight of joy 
for us, creep into our hearts and fill us with 
sweet anticipations. We kiss the children a 
bit absent-mindedly, thanking them for their 
little hat-pins and stick-pins and kindergar- 
ten pen-wipers, but we wonder what the un- 
known gifts are—we are lured astray by the 
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CHRISTMAS ONE WEARS BLACK. 


magic possibilities of the mysterious parcels 
before us. Perhaps at no time during the 
whole trying year is the secret soul of us so 
keenly probed for lingering evils as on this 
day of love. 

We find ourselves, for one thing, unexpect- 
edly lacking in common-sense. For are not 
the presents we most enjoy just the ones we 
have not asked for and should never dream of 
buying? We may be properly thankful in 
the days to come for the patent coffee-pot or 
the box of hosiery, but just to-day we do not 
find it easy to give them quite the spontane- 
ous welcome which greets the possibly super- 
fluous but certainly charming presents which 
meet the hidden wishes of our foolish hearts. 
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A fur boa, for instance, does 
not seem half so holidaylike 
as a couple of seats for the 
theatre, or a big box of choc- 
olates. The fact that it costs 
a great deal more and will 
last a great deal longer is 
just so much dead weight to 
keep us from bubbling glee- 
fully over it, as we do over 
the dear gimcracks designed 
merely for our momentary 
pleasure. For one thing, the 
useful present is likely to be 
so very useful that it is be- 
stowed before the holidays, 
and then, when the Great 
Occasion itself arrives, the 
most conscientious effort 
fails to make our gratitude 
effervesce as it ought. Per- 
haps we might as well admit, 
cheerfully and at once, that 
Christmas is the time for su- 
perfluities. It is the day for 
the expression of a love so 
abounding that it provides 
more than we need—so full 
that it overflows in little 
laughing joys. Its presents 
may well be like caresses— 
unnecessary, unsought- for 
and disproportionately pre- 
cious. 

It is afterward, when the 
children — and _ ourselves! — 
have recovered a little from 
the greed of getting, that the 
day takes on its nobler as- 
pect. - Perhaps we get the 
right atmosphere most surely 
when we go outside our own 
little circle and give to the 
neighbor we are enjoined to 
love. We may pack a basket 
with good things for the 
poor, or carry fruit and flow- 
ers to the hospital; but the 
true heavenly glow comes 
when we recognize that our 
neighbor is some one nearer 
at hand, in need of more dis- 
criminating help. It is easy 
to give to those destitute poor 
who have passed through 
such a furnace of sin and 
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WHEN THE CHILDREN HAVE 
RECOVERED A LITTLE. . . 


misery and foolishness that 
they have hardened back into 
a primitive condition, and are 
willing to rejoice over bread 
they have not earned, to eat, 
drink, and be merry, whether 
to-morrow they die or not; 
but the poor who most need 
us are nearer our own sta- 
tion, pitifully hiding their 
poverty, whether of love or 
of gold, and standing in 
need of tact and fine sym-- 
pathy —of spiritual rather 
than of material gifts. We 
rise into a heavenly light 
when we minister to them. 
In this light we perceive 
that the important thing, 
after all, is that we our- 
selves should keep the 
Christmas spirit. The pres-" 
ents we are able to give 
may be poor and few, and if 
so, then are we called upon 
for the richest gift of all—a 
gift that He whose birthday 
we keep would not disdain. 
For to be willing, with entire 
sweetness, to give simple 
gratitude and love when we 
long to give some little dol- 
lar’s-worth trinket, is to see 
clearly what things are worth 
while. To give what we 
justly may, neither counting 
nor apologizing for the cost, 
to receive what comes to us 
with a similar ignoring, see- 
ing beneath the tinsel dis- 
guise the same love that we 
give in return when we 
simply say thank you, is to 
behold, hidden behind the 
little waxen image in the 
tree-top, the true great 
Christmas angel blessing all 
our gifts. Under such bene- 
diction, we cannot fail to 
give to those who love us the 
best gift of all—the comfort 
of seeing us serene and bless- 
ed, appreciative of every ef- 
fort for our happiness, and 
oblivious of failures and ne- 
glects—even of our own. 
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fm HE divine right of States to 
make the citizen as miserable 
as possible was adequately il- 
lustrated in the construction 
of Committee Room No. 246. 
A small room, not offering an 
area of more than twenty-five feet by twenty, 
and usually filled to its seating capacity, No. 
246 gasped for the breath of life. A commit- 
tee-room without windows presented itself to 
’ the minds of the petitioners as one of those 
problems in statecraft whose solution is de- 
ferred to another and wiser world. But the 
Committee on Agriculture and Anarchy took 
it as a matter of course. It will never be 
known, by-the-way, till the sea of public life 
gives up its dead, why the fate of a bill dedi- 
cated to the domestic relations should have 
been assigned to a Committee on Agriculture 
and Anarchy. Upon this political mystery 
we may decline to encroach. 

A parsimonious skylight capped the lead- 
colored walls of the committee-room; this 
compromise with extremity was ajar, and the 
faces of the audience, instinctively uplifted 
to it, bore an assorted set of expressions pre- 
senting the earlier stages of asphyxiation in 
their conscious or unconscious forms. One of 
the petitioners, who wore a white chiffon veil, 
was remarked for this fact; although she sat 
far back in the rear of the room, as near the 
open door as possible, and waved a little black 
pocket-fan with nervous vigor, she did not re- 
rnove her veil. Her neighbors on either side of 
her had long ago folded theirs up and back 
on the brims of their hats. The sarcastic 
member of the committee (he was Senate 
chairman) reflected that if lovely woman 
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knew how she looked that way, she would 
forego the practice. It was March, when 
lovely woman takes to veils, for sqgme in- 
serutable reason unfathomed by the mascu- 
line mind. It was a feminine bill, and the 
ever-womanly predominated at the hearing. 

The committee, viewing the bill in the 
light of this circumstance, presented that 
variety in unity of obstruction which is 
characteristic of committees in contact with 
the struggling and unpopular minority. 
Across their wearied faces indifference, in- 
dulgence, and ennui moved mechanically like 
the colors under a symmetroscop, these set- 
tled into the fixed form of a general sense of 
sex superiority. Of this the most inferior 
men carried the largest share. 

The Senate chairman was not altogether 
an inferior man, and this masculine expres- 
sion, which is received among women either 
by exasperation or by scorn, according to the 
nature of the woman, was less marked upon 
his countenance than might have been ex- 
pected of his bearing—in itself imperious and 
irritable. The nervous attitudes, the over- 
bearing voice, the scalding retorts with which 
his committee were familiar (he worked them 
like a slave-driver) gave one a curious im- 
pression when one turned from the manner 
to the man. Plainly, life had subdued his 
features, while leaving the remainder of him 
rebel. He had a hopeless mouth, and there 
was not, outside of the world of woe, a sad- 
der eye. The young counsel for the remon- 
strants exercised himself upon the chairman’s 
manmber. But the elderly counsel for the 
petitioners addressed himself to the chair- 
man’s face. 
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The bill was a novelty in Room 246; it was 
irreverently known in the lobby as the Sooth- 
ing Syrup Bill. Even its titk—An Act Rela- 
tive to the Rights of Mothers—was a depart- 
ure from the conventional phraseology, and, 
therefore, the subject of some active pyro- 
technics between counsel. 

The chairman (himself a lawyer) endured 
these legal amusements with the indifference 
of his kind; in fact, he sat with his chair 
tipped back against the leaden wall, and his 
eyes closed heavily. 

“Sleeps like ‘ Now I lay me,’” 
the bold member. 

“T stump you to say that aloud,” replied 
the timid member. 

In truth, this chairman’s committee were 
afraid of him, and had for him the kind of 
admiration which fear creates, and it was 
generally supposed that he would carry them 
as one man against the bill; to oppose which 
it was understood that he was, in fact, practi- 
cally prepossessed. In State House phrase it 
was a “fixed” bill. The committee passed 
solemnly through the farce of the hearings 
attendant upon its consideration. They knew, 
and the remonstrants knew, and the peti- 
tioners knew, and everybody knew that the 
bill would not be reported. It was a phase 
of one of those moral struggles whose evolu- 
tion progresses through pugnacity and au- 
dacity equalled only by a patience called 
unimaginative by foes, and splendid by 
friends. 

Now the chairman, despite the circumstan- 
tial evidence to the contrary, was not asleep. 
He looked lazily through his black lashes. 
The committee were whispering comfortably. 
The House chairman was reading a newspaper. 
There was a spider on the skylight, spinning a 
web. It came slowly down, swinging on a 
single silver-gray halyard that a breath 
would break, aiming straight for the bald 
head of the counsel for the petitioners, or— 
no—was it rather directed to the lady peti- 
tioner with the Derby hat who was reading a 
paper fifty minutes long for the discourage- 
ment of her cause? There was a red quill on 
her hat. There are few animals, though 
clearly less intelligent than spiders, who do 
not “see searlet.” The chairman devoutly 
hoped that the spider would fasten its hal- 
yard to that quill. He hated women with 
Derby hats. She was an unmarried woman, 
and elderly; her views upon the legal status 
of mothers might nevertheless have been 


whispered 
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valuable, but the chairman’s handsome face 
assumed the sardonic cast of a man who takes 
the traditional view of things. 

The figures of his committee blurred a little 
before him. The petitioner with the quill 
harangued fast and faster, lest she talk over- 
time. The spider on its silver snare de- 
scended subtly. The spider seemed to reflect, 
and to weigh the evidence. But the chairman 
had ceased to watch that aerial advocate. In 
the brows of the bill relative to the rights of 
mothers, this representative of the Legislature 
of his commonwealth was, in truth, at last 
comfortably asleep. His committee had con- 
sidered sixty other bills that term; the re- 
monstrants pardoned him. 

“ Mr. Chairman—” 

A voice of singularly penetrating quality, 
considering how low it was, pronounced 
these two finely modulated words. 

The chairman sprang into consciousness as 
a new-born or a reborn soul may leap out of 
the dark. 

“ Mr. Chairman ”—+the speaker paused for a 
poignant moment—“ and gentlemen of the 
committee,” she added, not without the effect 
of an after-thought. 

“Good Lord!” thought the chairman, 
“what have I done? This one’s talking to 
me. 

Alert to the last nerve of him, the aroused 
and astounded legislator braced himself to 
meet the sensation. That there was a sensa- 
tion was evident enough. Every man in the 
committee was listening. The timid member 
had assumed a positive expression. The bold 
member looked subdued. The House chair- 
man had put down his newspaper. The op- 
posing lawyers exchanged covert and amiable 
glances. The audience leaned forward to the 
hacks of the next settees. The remonstrants 
whispered together haughtily. But the peti- 
tioners held their breaths. She of the Derby, 
to do her justice, generous to the quality 
of her successor, sat enthralled. The spider, 
vibrating above the red quill, seemed itself 
to listen to the human argument, as if it 
recognized something not unfamiliar in the 
general train of thought. 


Shall 1? Shall I not? Make the web? 
Break the web? Having come so far—ad- 
vance? Retreat? Who breaks the web— 


Mends the web? 

Thus the delicate, swaying motions of the 
insect on the silver halyard poised uncertain 
in the air. 
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Thus, or in some curious measure not un- 
like this, the delicate, swaying figure of the 
petitioner for the rights of mothers seemed 
to express a beautiful consciousness timid to 
distress, at civil war with itself, the emotion 
of a woman dragged where she stood, against 
her nature; yet, proudly able, “ having done 
all, to stand.” It was left to her attitudes 
and voice to interpret her. Of her face the 
committee could see little enough—too little, 
they would have said, to a man. It seemed 
to be a gentle face, and young, fair, perhaps; 
but it was shielded by a soft white chiffon 
veil. The bass petitioner had entreated her 
to remove this; but the lady had not done so. 
The Senator—his name, it seems, was Thomas 
Handel—the Senator stirred uneasily; his 
chair came down on its fore feet, but softly. 

“T’'ll own to it,” he whispered to the timid 
member, “I was blanked tired. I didn’t 
catch the name of the witness.” 

“ Morrison,” replied the bold member, “a 
Mrs. Morrison.” 
“There!” protested the timid member, 
“ she’s stopped. She won’t talk to a whisper- 
ing committee.” 

“The deuce she won’t!” growled the chair- 
man. “ She’ll have to strike some other com- 
monwealth than this, then.” 

But he said no more. The color smote his 
cheeks at the lady’s rebuke. The gentleman 
in him accepted it, while the legislator sneer- 
ed. It oeeurred to him to hit back, by re- 
questing the petitioner to lift her veil. But 
‘ he could not think of any authorizing statute. 
Shielded, clouded, rendered evasive, and 
gently eluding the imperious eyes and now 
clamoring mental confusion of Thomas Han- 
del, the petitioner, behind her mask of silvery 
chiffon, spoke straight on. She spoke with a 
simplicity which would have won the respect 
of an orator, and with a feminine quality 
which commanded every man in the room. 
She had the evident advantage of knowing 
what she wished to say. She was equipped. 
Her material outran her expression; her sen- 
tences were packed; her thought was so clear 
to herself, that her audience inhaled its 
clarity without knowing that, or why, they 
did so. The lady spoke quite without rhe- 
torical effort, and with what an experienced 
ear would have detected as the signs of inex- 
perience. She of the Derby was far better 
trained. Mrs. Morrison was, plainly, not a 
platform woman. Yet, nevertheless, or per- 
haps—who shall say ?’—therefore, plainly she 
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agreed with the committee. Surfeited with 
talk, rendered sardonic by three sessions a 
day, and incredulous of anything left worth 
listening to in the confines of the common- 
wealth—the Committee on Agriculture and 
Anarchy went suddenly and solidly captive to 
the petitioner behind the chiffon veil. 

The room was now still. The colored mes- 
senger had dropped into a chair and was 
listening with the rest. Perceiving the spider 
swaying, he made a grab at it, missed it, 
overturned his chair, and retired in confusion. 
But the lady spoke on, quite undisturbed. 
The chairman brushed his hand across his 
eyes once or twice, as if he would brush away 
the sight of her; pressed his hands to his ears 
automatically, as if he would deny to them 
the sound of her; then sat staring; while he 
stared, he heard. 

The petitioner had not outspoken her first 
embarrassment, and her low voice pulsated 
through the room with the vibration of self- 
forgotten power. Very much a woman—all a 
woman, it seemed—she spoke as women with- 
out the modern training do, if they speak at 
all; not the less, necessarily, by argument, 
but the more by illustration. 

The petitioner was concrete. She pleaded 
for the individual woman. She offered per- 
sonal cases. She related the histories of di- 
vided homes into which existing laws had 
come, less wise than the sword of Solomon, 
denying to her who bore the child the right 
to rear it. Her voice, which did not rise, 
deepened; now it assumed an authoritative 
and sacred tone, and the heart-break of mother- 
hood was in it; then it grew unexpectedly im- 
mature and helpless, like the wail of a child. 
The soul of the ever-womanly was hers, and 
it spoke—as it has done and will do, yester- 
day, to-day, and forever—the tongue which 
no man knoweth. 

The committee did not understand what 
was happening. They said to themselves: 
“This is not like other hearings. It is im- 
possible to sleep. One cannot read the morn- 
ing paper. One does not converse. It would 
be agreeable if the petitioner would remove 
her veil. Ah! That was too bad. If such 
cases were common— No. He should have 
left her the child. It wasn’t fair.” Thus the 
committee. They did not know what was 
happening, but they went down before the 
event. The petitioner was winning their 
heads through their hearts, and storming 
their prejudices through their chivalry. 
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The witness stood swaying, and trembled. 
She sank into a chair that the counsel for the 
petition presented. She thought, “I am 
going to disgrace the bill, and faint.” But 
she did not faint. Now that it was over, she 
knew how frightened she had been. 

No—it was not all. But there would be 
time enough for that. She felt for her little 
black pocket-fan. The elderly counsel fanned 
her with a fatherly manner. 

The committee roused from a condition 
now plainly felt to be unparliamentary, and 
collected themselves for the usual inquisition 
of the witness. This gave occasion for the 
professional display of a legal committee. 

“T should like to ask the lady,” began the 
bold member, “as regards one of the cases 
that she put in evidence—” 

But the chairman frowned. 

“Leave the witness alone,” he said, im- 
periously. “Can’t you see she is tired out? 
She shall not be cross-examined.” 

The chairman’s face was fixed; it had taken 
on pallid streaks about the mouth. 

“There is not air enough here for a man 
in his coffin!” he cried, crossly. “ Open 


everything!” 

The doors and the skylight of Room 246 
were flung wide. The audience gasped, and 
broke, and scattered. The petitioners gather- 
ed and purred about the last witness, and she 
of the Derby would have torn off the chiffon 
veil. But Mrs. Morrison shook her head. 

“T am perfectly well,” she was heard to 
say distinctly. 

The chairman sat still. Once he rose and 
made a step or two forward. But the wit- 
ness was guarded by women; buzzing about 
her, they bore her away. 


It was growing dark in Room 246. The 
lead-colored walls reached out long arms for 
shadows. Audience, committee, counsel, wit- 
nesses had melted out of the dusky place. 
There was air and to breathe, now; as there 
is solitude and to spare in the spaces of an 
empty life. Only the chairman, the colored 
inessenger, and the spider remained in the 
room. The spider seemed disconcerted, like 
one who has lost the thread of the argument; 
it wavered to and fro in some embarrass- 
ment, swinging on its silver snare, as a being 
that reflected and reasoned with itself: 

“Shall 1? Or not? Advance? Retreat? 


Make the web? Break the web? Mend? 
Rend?” 
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The chairman sat quite still. He had put 
on his hat. His chin rested on his shut hands. 
He neither saw nor heard the messenger, who 
clattered impatiently. 

One does not interfere with the whims of 
Senators in the State House, and the messen- 
ger, who knew his place, liked it none the 
better for that. Now, sharply changing his 
position, the chairman dashed pen to paper, 
and began to write: “Dear George—” 

The door swung in softly. A lady entered 
—drew back—hesitated—then resolutely ad- 
vanced. 

“Is the messenger still here?’ she asked, 
in a low, distressed voice. “I have left—I 
have lost my purse.” 

The chairman sprang to his feet. 

“Go, Peter,” he commanded, “and find it 
for her.” 

“Madam,” he added, “if you will allow 
me—perhaps I can help Peter.” 

He strode across the darkening room. The 
spider, delicately swaying, dipped, and drop- 
ped, and fastened his silver cable to the 
politician’s soft felt hat. The gentleman re- 
moved the hat before the lady, and the 
wisest of insects, in a panic, fled. 


They found the purse under the settee, and 
the chairman restored it to the petitioner’s 
hands; these trembled as she took it. 

“Put it in your pocket,” he said, in his 
autocratic way—the way that women liked 
and men resented. 

“T haven’t any,” faltered the petitioner. 
“Tt is a foolish fashion—” 

_ “You deserved to lose it,” abruptly, from 
the Senator. 

“Tf I could afford to lose it,” said Mrs. 
Morrison in a stronger voice, “I should not 
have come back to the committee-room—” 

Now, panting, she turned and fled from 
him, and the doors of Room No. 246 shut be- 
hind her. 

“The elevator ain’t runnin’; they’re off 
for the night,” observed Peter, shutting the 
skylight hard. “The lady ‘ll have all them 
stairs. 

“Swing low, sweet chariot!” added Peter. 
“Got him out of this dummed room this 
time!” 

As Peter locked the committee-room for 
the night, the chairman strode down the 
lobby. He found her standing patiently by 
the elevator landing. 

“You'll wait till morning, if you wait for 
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that machine,” he observed, carelessly, “ and 
you will lese your way. You are not accus- 
tomed to the State House. Allow me to pilot 
you, madam.” 

She made as if she would have refused; 
but did not speak. 

“It’s between me and Peter,” he urged. 
“You are faint. You cannot get down four 
flights alone. You are liable to fall. That 
would be awkward, and might create a scene.” 

“Then call Peter,” pleaded the petitioner, 
faintly. Dismissed beyond appeal, the chair- 
man lifted his hat, and summoned the mes- 
senger. 


The petitioner come out weakly into the 
air and into the street. Gasping, she tore 
off her veil. Groping, she put out her hand 
in its well-worn, neatly mended glove, and 
stayed herself by the iron fence. The electric 
arc made a swirl of white light, into which she 
seemed to. be swept, dashing. 

“T did not have luncheon enough,” she 
thought; as if she often did have luncheon 
enough. She had now reached a point of 
mental and physical exhaustion where she be- 
gan to understand that anything might hap- 
pen. She remembered reading of respectable 
women who had fainted and been carried to 
the lock-up as drunken persons. She thought: 

“1 look so poor. My dress is so old. I 
should not be taken for a lady.” She leaned 
against the iron fence. 

Now long, imperious steps rang up the side- 
walk and stopped abruptly at her side. As 
she swayed, an iron arm closed about her. A 
voice which she had loved with the love that 
is submerged in hate and hated with the hate 
that is born of love uttered four words: 

“God in heaven! Mary!” 

With her weak hands thrust out and in- 
stinetive, she pushed him from her. Her face 
was no grayer than his who leaned over her. 

“ Let me go!” she demanded, with a savage, 
unfeminine ery. “I did not know it was you— 
till I got there. I couldn’t help it, then. I— 
had to go—on. I had promised those women. 
And my veil is—pretty thick.” 

She held up the bit of silver chiffon, pite- 
ously clutched in her shaking hand. 

“You know perfectly well I never faint! 
And I prefer not to get into that carriage— 
with vou.” 

The cold drops started on the politician’s 
forehead. He found himself adopting a tone 
that he used to find effectual with her. 
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“T sha’n’t impose myself. Do me what 
justice you can. The cab shall carry you 
wherever you wish to go. It shall take you 
home.” 

His sentence stumbled over the word, and 
fell. His blazing eye took in the details of 
her shabby black dress—she looked poor, and 
cold, and half-fed—Mary. She had never 
taken a dollar from him since they separated 
—these five years. She was the proudest 
woman for a sweet one, and the sweetest 
woman for a proud one, that he had ever 
known, 

“T will walk,” said Thomas Handel’s wife. 

“You will ride,” said Thomas Handel. He 
lifted her into the cab, and got in beside her. 
As he shut the door her eyes closed heavily. 
She gave a little sigh, and fell over against 
the side of the carriage—even then he noticed 
that she fell as far from him as possible. 

Now the Senator found himself in a pre- 
cious quandary. He felt that politics pre- 
sented no problems like this. It would be 
easier to be elected Lieutenant-Governor than 
to decide what course of conduct to pursue at 
this incredible and unexampled moment. If 
he took her to her lodgings— But she had not 
mentioned where her lodgings were. If he 
sent her to the hospital— Mary should not 
go to the hospital. If he took her— 

It cannot be said that he did not, for the 
width of a prudent moment, consider the con- 
sequences. These might be various, and some 
of them must be inevitable. And he had 
meant to run for Congress next fall. He 
looked at her unconscious face. He had 
changed her position, impetuously, and now, 
like a woman who loved him, she lay broken 
in his arms. He had torn off her old, mended 
glove, to get her pulse; he had torn open her 
dress, and her heart beat beneath his hand. 
Yet he knew that the Sphinx of Egypt was 
not farther from him. 

The driver stood deferential and staring. 

“Home,” said the Senator, shortly. 


The doctor came out of the room, and the 
two men measured each other before either 
spoke. 

“This is going to be a matter of weeks,” 
began the physician, slowly. “When she 
comes out of these faints, she will pass into 
something worse. There’s fever enough for 
almost any result. The patient is worn out— 
and underfed. Shall I send for the am- 
bulance ?” 
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“'The patient does not go to the hospital.” 

“ A nurse, then ?” 

“Any number of them. 
Take care of her, that’s all. 
will do as she is told. 
that.” 

“1 think you said the lady was a family 
friend?” interrupted the doctor. 

“A friend of my wife’s,” said Thomas 
Iiandel. “I can’t have her neglected.” 

“ Look here, Handel,” observed the physi- 
cian, unexpectedly, “ you might as well trust 
me. A good many people do—and some have 
to. This patient won’t be easy to manage 
when she comes to her senses. She’s capable 
of running off in her wrapper and slippers. 
I’ve known ’em to. I might be of some use 
if I had the facts. Otherwise, you see, I 
can’t.” 

“ The patient,” repeated the politician with 
a glittering smile, “was a friend of my 
wife’s.” 

“As you please,” replied the doctor, stiff- 
ly. “Of course you know that passing for 
a widower—and with your political pros- 
pects—” 

“Blank my political prospects!” cried the 
Senator. 

“As you please,” repeated the physician, 
coldly. °" He went down stairs, and slowly 
opened the door. 

Thomas Handel followed him thoughtfully. 
On the stone steps he paused, and calling, 
“Oh, see here, doctor!” vaulted over the 
wheel into the doctor’s buggy. Then the two 
men conferred in sharp sentences, as men do, 
wasting neither words, time, nor emotion. 
The physician received the politician’s con- 
fidence without comment. It was to him 
only one of life’s acute disorders—running 
rather longer than usual—nothing more. 

“Tl do what I can,” he said, shortly. 
“Meanwhile keep out of the way. I shall 
lose the case if you don’t.” 


Do anything. 
My housekeeper 
She’s trained to 


It was four weeks from that day, on a vivid 
April morning, that the doctor came down 
stairs and incidentally said, “If you’ll come 
home early. this afternoon, you shall see 
her.” 

“Has she asked for me?” 

“No.” 

“Does she wish to see me?” 

“No.” 

“Has she forgiven me?” 

“Not yet.” 

Vo... XXXVI.—71. 
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“God, Doctor! She used to be the gentlest 
woman— Are they all like that?” 

“There’s the usual variation of species. 
This one’s all mother.” 

“She used to be all wife!” 

“So it struck me,” dryly from the doctor. 

“You consider the situation irrevocable?” 

“Nothing is irrevocable but death. Dead 
love is the deadest thing there is.” 

The physician took up his hat. He said 
something about the wheel which did not turn 
with the water that had passed. 

“But that’s a masculine maxim,” 
Handel, with smiling, white lips. “I never 
heard it used in the feminine brief. I always 
thought it was the property of our sex. See 
here, Doctor. Do me justice—if she can’t. 
I honestly believed it was best for the boy 
to go to that boarding-school—and to stay 
there. I never meant to be... I thought I 
was doing the proper thing. And we weren’t 
used to that Alabama climate. She was a 
Philadelphia girl before we took that planta- 
tion on one of my blanked experiments, I 
tried experiments in those days—before I 
came back to my own State and settled down 
and went to work. How should I know that 
d—d parson’s house was in the black belt? 
I thought it was a case where the man’s 
judgment—” 

“Lord, yes!” groaned the doctor. “ We 
all think so. That’s the beauty of it. Un- 
fortunately these congestive chills make short 
work of it, sometimes. If the boy had 
lived—” 

The man’s head sunk upon his breast. 
“Have you interceded for me?” he asked, 
brokenly. The physician’s eye widened and 
darkened solemnly. 

“Don’t count on that,” he said, not un- 
gently. “There is no hurt like the hurt of a 
tender woman. There aren’t a great many 
of them left. They don’t heal by the first 


said 


intention. Frankly, Handel, I wouldn’t stake 
a box of Havanas, either way, on your 


chances. You may as well have the truth 
straight out.” 

The politician stood on the sidewalk in the 
bright, hot sun. He had caught up a hat that 
he had not worn since that hearing on the 
bill relative to the rights of mothers—his 
old soft black felt. But, for some reason, he 
had not put it on. Now, glancing down, he 
observed a dusty speck upon the crown, and 
so noticed that it was a bit of the silver snare 
of a spider’s web. Broken threads of that 
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SHE HAD NOW REACHED A 


fancy which had pleased him in the com- 
mittee-room swung through his brain: 

Shall we? Shall we not? Break the web? 
Make the web? 


That afternoon, when he came in, she was 
lying on the lounge, folded in something 
blue, which he recognized, not altogether 
with pleasure, as the property of his house- 
keeper. . The housekeeper had made herself 
persona non grata lately. She had got into 
the way of speaking of their guest as a friend 
of the first Mrs. Handel’s. 

A blue blanket, thrown over the convales- 
cent, was tossed down to her feet. As he 
knocked at the open door of his guest-room 
she instinctively drew the blanket up, as if 
he had been a stranger. There were flowers 
on the table beside her—mignonette (Mary 
used to like mignonette); he had sent it up 
every day. The nurse was not in the room, 
but the sun was, and a wholesome breath of 
free west wind. She turned, and their eyes 
met in poignant silence. The years of their 
married life stepped in between them like 
dual forces contending with each other, and 
with them. It was as if half their memories 


POINT OF MENTAL 





AND PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION. 


drew them together, while half held them 
apart. Scenes that he thought he had for- 
gotten forever, rose like a freshet upon his 
consciousness, Incidents that she had forced 
out of her mind for years, relentlessly crowd- 
ed back to it. She felt as she supposed people 
felt who would go mad if they did not know 


how to steady themselves. She pressed her 


hands to her head, and her color went from 
cloud-white to rose-crimson. She was the first 
to speak, and she began at once, hurrying 
and tripping over her words; her sentences 
thrust out like iron forks: 

“T shall be able to go day after to-mor- 
row. ... 1 have made you a great deal of 
trouble. . . . You should have let me go to 
the hospital.... I hope you understand 
that I never meant. . . . I never expected to 
cross your path. I thought it was such a 
large city. . . . I never was in it before. We 
lived in such quiet places, you and I. I was 
very green. . .. I had the chance to do the 
Woman’s Column on a daily. That woman 
with the Derby hat got it for me. She is a 
kind woman, and very clever. She is to be re- 
spected. . . . I had to live; I’ve been writing 
ever since we—ever since I— After I got 
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here, I was sick, and I lost the position on the 
Morning Journal. Then they found me some 
lecturing. I was getting along. I promised 
them I’d go to the State House. I couldn’t 
back out of it; you must see that....I 
didn’t feel sure that you would know me. 
I thought perhaps you wouldn’t. It had been 
a good while—” 

She stopped, panting; he had sat down be- 
side her and listened without interruption— 
gently, she noticed; he had not always been 
gentle with her. There were tears in his eyes, 
but neither hope nor comfort looked through 
that misty lens. He looked as he felt—at the 
world’s width from her. 

“You did not think about the name,” she 
said. “It was my mother’s before she was 
married, I felt sure you wouldn’t remember. 
You never did remember such things.” 

“No,” he admitted, “I didn’t; I never 
thought of it. . . . It was the voice.” 

His own shook now; the athletic man 
envied the composure of the sick woman; he 
got to his feet, and his long, strong figure 
strode to and fro across the shaft of sun, be- 
tween the window and the mignonette. She 
smiled faintly. 

“ You still do it, don’t you?” she suggested. 
“How many miles I’ve seen you walk, that 
way!” 

“We always had such darned little rooms!” 
he ventured, stopping short. “You used to 
say— 

“ Never mind what I used to say,” she in- 
terrupted, sharply. “ I—I don’t want to hear 
it. I have enough—without that. I’m not 
very strong yet. I’ve got to get well.” 

“You’ve got to be taken care of,” he re- 
plied; he stood with his hands in his pockets 
looking down at her; her averted profile was 
cut delicately and obstinately against the 
blue pillow of the lounge. Everything in the 
room was blue; she had noticed that. -She 
perceived that he had carried over her taste 
and feeling about colors into his solitary 
house. Tom didn’t know one color from an- 
other before they were married. 

“T am going day after to-morrow,” she 
suddenly observed. “I thank you for—your 
hospitality.” 

“ Great Scott, Mary!” said Thomas Handel. 
He dashed away the chair, and knelt by the 
side of the lounge. “You shall never go!” 
he cried. His arms went round her fiercely. 
All his natural imperiousness was uppermost. 
A man may make his wife most miserable, 


and retain the conviction that he has always 
loved her; and Thomas Handel was one of 
these men. But Mary shrank against the 
back of the lounge. 

“T am your guest,” she said, coldly. He 
got to his feet with something of his old im- 
patience. 

“You are the only woman in the world I'd 
kneel to!” he cried. 

“ And you are the only man who would say 
so in that tone!” 

Now, for the second time, she smiled a 
little; she could not help it. But he regarded 
her desolately. 

“Tt seems to me, Mary,” he said, “that 
we’ve had about enough of this. No matter 
how wrong I was, I’ve been pretty thoroughly 
punished. It may be the nature of a man to 
be in the wrong—those women up there at 
the State House seemed to think so—” 

“But you thought it was in the nature of 
woman to forgive him?” 

“Perhaps I did,” said Thomas Handel, 
gently. At this she changed color, and it 
was not without a certain embarrassment 
that she answered. 

“Look here, Tom. Don’t lose your head. 
The scandal would cost you your political 
prospects.” 

“Blank my political prospects!” 

“Remain a comfortable widower, and run 
for Congress—as you intended. Introduce 
an unapparent wife, and you'll never get over 
it in the world. Nothing ruins a man 
quicker in this State than matrimonial 
troubles. I haven’t been here long, but I’ve 
found that out.” 

“Blank Congress!” cried the politician. 
With an impetuous motion of his long arm 
he knocked over the vase of mignonette, and 
the water rippled upon the table and began 
to drip over. 

Now she laughed outright. 

“Sop it up, Tom, sop it up with some- 
thing! You'll spoil the carpet. You always 
did. I never knew you fail to tip over every 
single vase that ventured into the same room 
with you. There! It’s a pretty carpet. It 
would be a pity.” 

She handed him her handkerchief; he 
mopped up the water gloomily. 

“Tt’s all very well to talk,” he began, “ but 
you and I have got to act.” 

“No,” she said, freezing over at once. “ It 
is only I who have to act. TI shall do so to- 
morrow.” 
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“You said day after to-morrow.” 

“T have changed my mind,” said Mary, 
composedly, “I am going to-morrow.” 

“For instance—where ?” 

“For instance, why should you ask?” 

Both were now quite pale. She had 
struggled up from the sofa pillows, and was 
sitting erect and firm upon the lounge. He 
was storming across the room, hands in his 
pockets, anger on his lips, and love in his 
So she had seen him—ah, how many 
times! With something like a shock she 
perceived of herself that whereas the hot 
temper of the man disturbed her less than 
it used to do, the consciousness that he 
loved her impressed her more. 

“T’ll not kneel to you again,” he said, man- 
fully. “I ask you to come back to me, that’s 
all. God knows I have never had a happy 
hour sihce we parted. I’ve been miserable 
enough to suit you, Mary.” 

“How many did we have before?” she in- 
terrupted, cruelly. 

“Why, I thought we had a good many,” re- 
plied Thomas Handel. At this she suddenly 
cried out, stretching both her hands into the 
air, but when he touched her she flung him 
off, and then she sat rocking to and fro, and 
racked, sobbing as women do who have not 
wept for years. Then he forgot what he 
had said, and humbled himself, and dropped 
to his kneés again before her. 

“ Mary—for God’s sake! You’re not the 
only one of us that loved the boy... . If 
you’ve suffered—all this while—what do you 
Mary!” 

But she thrust him off, still erying piteous- 
ly; her moans were like those of some vivi- 
sected creature, fastened to a rack and 
carved. 

“Tm not.coming back to you. You needn’t 
ask it. How do I know you are not just the 
same? There aren’t any illusions left to 
married peopie. Marriage is such a fearful 
thing. Nobody would ever risk it without 
ideals and honey-moons and all that pretty 
nonsense. We should have to begin all over 
again without any of it. We should be al- 
ways wise; we should always remember; we 
should remember too much.” 

“T believe you love me,” he said, hoarsely, 
“in spite of all.” 

“T have hated you a good deal!” she shot 
out. 

As her composure left her, his returned, 
and now, seeing her as she was, he felt a 


eyes. 
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sudden mighty pity for her, and all the man- 
hood in him arose to spare her. 

“T don’t blame you for that, Mary,” he 
said, quietly. “ But still, I thought, if you 
had happened to love me, after all.... 
even if it weren’t so very much—” 

“T wish I didn’t!” wailed Mary Handel. 
“ Oh, I wish, I wish I didn’t!” 

But when he sprang towards her she made 
of both her shaking hands a shield. If it 
had been shining steel he could more easily 
have smitten it or passed it. 

“Then,” he groaned, “you are more hard 
than God Almighty. It is because of the 
child.” 

“Tt is because of the child,” she said. 


The chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Anarchy sat in Room 246 morn- 
ing and afternoon. There was a bill to re- 
duce the day’s labor of plumbers and car- 
penters to five hours. It was a popular 
bill, and all the petitioners were men. 

The timid member and the bold member 
gave devout attention to the witnesses, and 
the House chairman read no newspapers. 
Peter, the messenger, listened to the argu- 
ments. He thought: “Five hours an’ five 
dollars a day. Swing low, sweet chariot! If 
this bill goes I'll quit politics, you bet, and 
be a dummed plumber.” 

The bill relative to the rights of mothers 
had been reported on two weeks ago. The 
chairman had swung his committee over with 
him unanimously in its favor. The petitioner 
with the Derby hat went every day to the 
Legislature, occupying herself with the harm- 
less delusion that the bill would pass.* 

Fumbling among his papers that morning, 
the Senator had come across an unfinished 
note begun in his own hand weeks ago, on the 
day that the petitioner with the chiffon veil 
pleaded for the rights of mothers. The note 
was addressed to an intimate political friend, 
and ran thus: 


Dear Georce,—I am afraid there’s something 
in this Soothing Syrup Bill, after all. [I will 
be frank with you, and say that I shall prob- 
ably vote for it. As to running for the Third 
District— 


Thomas Handel read the note, dashed his 
pen upon it, and finished with a mighty 
blot. 


* These events occurred in a State where this 
bill did not pass. 
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—Blank the Third District! 
Yours truly, 
T. HANDEL. 


When he came to his own house on that 
gentle April evening, his housekeeper met 
him with an ungentle smile. 

She said that friend of the first Mrs. 
Handel’s had left. She took the four thirty- 
five electric. She made no bones of goin’ 
without any messages, and the housekeeper 
felt called upon to say that of all ungrate- 
ful 

“That will do,” said the Senator. He took 
off his hat and coat and walked unsteadily 
up stairs. The door of the guest-room was 
open, and the blue blanket folded on the foot 
of the lounge. There was still a muddy spot 
on the carpet where he had tipped over the 
vase, The mignonette was dying in the vase. 
He picked up one of the withered stalks and 
hid it in his vest pocket. Then he went to 
the lounge and caught the blue blanket to his 
lips—burying his face in it. As he did 
this something dropped from the blanket and 





rustled to the floor. It was a iaundry bill—a 
poor little scanty bill—and it contained Mrs. 
Morrison’s address. 

He did not go that day, nor the next; in 
fact, he waited a week. He knew Mary. 

There came a rainy afternoon when he 
waited no longer, but cut the Committee on 
Agriculture and Anarchy, and rode splashing 
through the dreary streets to her shabby lodg- 
ings. It was one of those sofa-bed places 
which have no reception-room, and where 
visitors are reduced to obscurity in dingy 
hallways ornamented by the weekly wash. 
The Senator thumped up stairs fiercely. The 
petitioner with the Derby hat met him on the 
stairs. A maid of much work, in crimping- 
pins, flung open the door of a third-story 
back room—with a sofa-bed—shot him with- 
out remark into the room, and shut the door 
behind him. 

Mary was on the sofa, covered with an old 
blanket shawl—he remembered the shaw]; it 
had a blue and gray plaid. She was work- 
ing, or she was trying to. Every writer 
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“vou WILL UNLOCK THE boor, sir!” 
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knows the fatal difference. She put down her 
pen without undignified haste; and only her 
evident effort not to exhibit emotion betrayed 
the fact that she had any. 

“T beg your pardon,” began Handel, at 
once. “I-was unprepared for the methods 
of announcing guests in this shebang. I 
thought I’d run in and see if you were com- 
fortable. No objection to that, is there, 


“N-no,” replied Mary, thoughtfully, “I 
don’t know that there is. Will you have a 
chair? There is one that isn’t broken, I be- 
lieve. Take those proof-sheets off, and the 
newspapers—oh, and the hot-water bag. I find 
this climate so—cold—” she faltered away. 

With set lips he gave the whole lot a shove, 
and pushed the chair up, hot quietly, at a 
ceremonious distance from the sofa-bed. He 
sat down hard and looked around the room 
with elevated eyebrows. 

“Comfortable?” he asked. 

“Oh, very,” said Mary, earnestly. 

The door blew open at this moment. 

“It won’t stay shut on windy days,” apolo- 


gized Mary. “I have to lock it.” 
“That suits me,” observed Thomas 
Handel. He strode over and turned the key. 


“Mr. Handel,” said Mary, haughtily, “I 
am not accustomed to receive gentlemen call- 
ers with my door locked. I have my repu- 
tation to consider.” 

“ Ye-es?” drawled Handel, “so I thought. 
I am here with a view to that end.” 

“You will unlock the door, sir,” command- 
ed Mary. He sat quite still. 

“Unlock the door, Tom—please,” pleaded 
Mary. He got up and unlocked it. Before 
he had crossed the room again the door blew 
back. 

“You see,” he said, stopping short. 

“Very well” conceded Mary, reluctantly. 
He went back and locked the door. 

When he returned she saw that the whole 
aspect and manner of the man had changed; 
and in them both the woman perceived that 
with which no woman parleys. He did not 
sit down, but stood compelling her; out of 
his unhoping eyes the ever-masculine looked 
forth, thwarted but dominant; his sad mouth 
trembled; his tenderness and his instinct of 
supremacy contended with each other. In such 
moments ruder men have crushed or killed 
the woman who defied them. For a moment 
Mary felt nothing less than acute fear. She 
had been afraid of him sometimes, years ago. 
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What was that in his eyes! A blow! Ora 
caress that was worse than the other? 

“T would rather he struck me than kissed 
me,” she thought. For her heart arose and 
deserted her, and sided with the man. And 
she knew that her foe was not his anger, nor 
his love, but her own unmurdered need of 
him. 

He did not hurt her. And he did not kiss 
her. He stooped and took her cold hands, 
one, and then the other, and warmed them 
in his own. He used to do this when she was 
chilled or tired. He used to be very thought- 
ful of her—for a man of his kind. The tears 
started; she could not help it. 

“Thank you, Tom,” she said, in her own 
pretty, womanly way; it was the first time 
she had spoken a natural word to him. He 
drew her left hand over his knee and laid 
his own upon it. She still wore her wed- 
ding-ring. 

“T was thinking,” he said, suddenly, 
“there’s something about this room. It re- 
minds me of that one we had when we were 
boarding down South; that door wouldn’t 
latch, either. But we didn’t mind locking it.” 

“T know,” she hurried to say. “And the 
shade was torn across lots—like this; just in 
the same place.” 

“ There’s something sort of queer about the 
carpet, isn’t there?” ventured Handel. ’ 

“Tt’s the same pattern,” replied Mary, 

eagerly. “ Three roses and a squash-vine; then 
a summer-house and a boat and a swan—just 
the same. Only those roses were blue, and 
this squash-vine is cerise, and that swan was 
pink. Otherwise it’s the very same!” 
* “And you chose this God-forsaken hole 
for that reason!” cried Handel. She did not 
deny; she would not admit; and now he went 
daring on. But his imperious voice had sunk 
to a half-articulate entreaty: “ And the baby 
was beginning to walk—do you remember, 
Mary?” 

For a moment he would have given half his 
life to unsay the words, so terrible to him 
was her outcry; then her voice, too, died 
away piteously. 

“The little fellow used to lock the door 
and lock me out,” persisted Handel. 

“He used to kiss that squash-vine and the 
pink swan,” added Mary in a whisper, “and 
he patted the blue roses-—with his little—with 
his little fingers—” 

She turned away her face and hid it on 
the cushions of the sofa-bed. 
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“Say, Mary, do you remember the day 
I first took him out with me horseback around 
the plantation? How he held on—like a man! 
with his hat hanging down his back!” 

“He didn’t wear any shat,” corrected Mary. 
“He went bareheaded. He wore his blue 
saeque with the steel buttons. He said—” 

“He said, ‘Widy popper!’” interrupted 
Handel, ‘ Widy popper!” but there his own 
voice broke. He let go her hand quickly. 

“Oh, my God! Tom,” cried Mary, “I can’t 
bear this!” 

But when she looked she saw that she could 
bear it better than Tom. The man was weep- 
ing; and he had hidden his face from her-be- 
cause he wept. He tried to say, 

“T didn’t know, Mary—but we might bear 
it together—after all.” 

But the humble words denied themselves to 
him. Suddenly the master in him turned 
upon the woman, peremptorily, as his nature 
was. 

“You shall come back to me!” he cried. 
“T say you shall! We have suffered too 
much! I say you shall put an end to it! You 
took me for better or worse!—-Mary! Come 


here!” 


He crushed aside the protest of her hands 
as if they had been flowers. He caught her 
and held her till she ceased to defy him and 
lay sobbing quietly. 

“ There!” he said. “ Now go, if you want 
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to. I’m not a savage—-although you used to 
think so. Go, or stay. Take your choice, 
Mary.” 

But Mary did not stir. 

“In spite of the child?” he asked. 

“ Because of the child,” she said. 


On the landing they met the petitioner, who 
backed up against a mountain of laundry 
and took off her hat in a gentlemanly manner, 
but by divine grace she was restrained from 
asking questions; and they saw nobody else 
but the girl with crimping-pins, who was 
“doing” her hair in the vestibule. The car- 
riage was at the door, and it had stopped 
raining. In the slant-light of a stormy sunset 
with a fair to-morrow beyond it, the two rode 
through the dripping, glittering town. Neither 
spoke. It was as if a word would wake a 
dream and hurl them back into a desolation 
whose pitiableness it was possible now for the 
first time to admit, and to which it would 
never be possible to refer. 

When they got to the house the doctor was 
driving by. His face had the priestly look 
which it is sometimes given to men trained 
in the medical profession to wear. 

“ Living love’s the hardest thing to kill,” he 
said, and then drove on. 

When the housekeeper came to the door 
the Senator observed that he had brought the 
second Mrs. Handel home. 
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By Theodosia Garrison— 


Melchior, Gaspar, Belthazar— 
Great gifts they bore and meet; 

White linen for body fair 
And purple for His feet; 

And golden things—the joy of 


kings— 
And myrrh to breathe Him 


sweet. 


It was the shepherd Terish spake, 
“Oh, poor the gift I bring— 

A little cross of broken twigs, 
A hind’s gift to a king— 

Yet haply may smile to see 
And know my offering.” 


And it was Mary held Her Son 
Full softly to her breast, 


“Great gifts and sweet are at 
Thy feet 


And wonders king- 


Oh, little Son, take Thou the one 
That pleasures Thee the best.” 


It was the Christ-child in Her arms 
Who turned from gaud and gold, 
Who turned from wondrous gifts 
and great, 
From purple woof and fold, 
And to His breast the cross He 


pressed 
That scarce His hands could hold. 


’"Twas king and shepherd went 
their way— 
Great wonder tore their bliss; 
"Twas Mary clasped Her little Son 
Close, close to feel Her kiss, 
And in His hold the cross lay cold 
Between Her heart and His. 














A BALLAD OF THE CROSS 


Drawn by JAMES VERKIER 
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i-The Loneliness of the Unloved 


s\ HERE is no loneliness in the world for a woman like the 
% loneliness of being unloved. To go a step further—to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth—there 
is no loneliness in the world for a woman like the loneliness 
of being unloved by a man. Such loneliness is one of the 
greatest, deepest, and most far-reaching of all human truths, 
yet from a false modesty or over-sensitive civilization, it is a truth seldom 
mentioned, rarely openly discussed, and thrust out of sight by women as if 
it were something shameful. 

Do mothers—the mothers of young girle—even know it? Do they realize 
that, viewed honestly and purely, it is purity itself? Do they even clarify 
the muggy depths of their own thoughts about attraction of the sexes by the 
clear, clean, healthful idea that it is the origin of all love, all humanity, 
and all life? If they did and provided for it, would women, young and old, 
school-girl, spinster, and widow, feel obliged to commit so many indiscre- 
tions ¢ 

Loneliness of any sort is almost unbearable, and loneliness for a woman is 
so difficult to cure. For a man, it is different. He can get whatever he wants. 
If he is lonely for woman’s society, and it attacks him suddenly, while he is 
eating his dinner, he can go out and get it. If he is bored he can lounge 
in-his club, or sit in a hotel window with his feet up and watch the endless 
procession of humanity stream past. He can speak to an interesting-looking 
stranger and strike up a fascinating acquaintanceship for an evening by 
offering a good cigar. Or he can light his own and while away the lagging 
hours, content with his own thoughts, and no one will accuse him of lounging 
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or being idle or unmaidenly or fast or dangerous. His freedom to seek in- 
terest wherever he may be even precludes the possibility of his ever being 
lonely except deliberately and with malice aforethought, so that any sympathy 
with man on this head is wellnigh superfluous. Suppose that he is even 
lonely because no woman loves him? Let him go out and ask one! Most wo- 
men are like Barkis. A man will not have to hunt long because— 

Well, reverse the above, and you will see why so many women marry the 
wrong man. Our restrictions bore us to death, and sometimes the society 
of the most ordinary of men, even men whom we know will vex and irritate 
us, is preferable to being bored and lonely. 

Suppose a woman suddenly grows intolerably lonely during dinner. What 
can she do? Books? A book would have to be supremely fascinating which 
could bring a woman out of a fit of the blues when she is lonely for the 
society of a good-looking, interesting man. Ask a man to go to the theatre? 
Not permitted. Telephone to some man to call? She might, but being a 
woman, she hesitates for a dozen reasons. The right one is generally 
out of town on her particular night of the blues. Besides, how many men 
does one know to whom one could say: “I’m low in my mind. Won’t you 
come and cheer me up?” 

No, she can’t do that. She can’t do anything! A lonely woman is more 
to be pitied than any one else in the world. A lonely widow generally re- 
ceives plenty of sympathy. Why don’t old maids? Besides, a widow has at 
hand the consolation of retrospect and conquest; of has-been and to-be. But 
a lonely old maid—a woman whose youth is on the wane—who has little to 
look back upon and less to look forward to—do you ever think of her on a 
rainy evening? 

But suppose you say, fretfully: “ That is not the point. Here I am, not in 
love with any particular man—therefore, why should I be lonely for some 
one I do not know? I have a good home, plenty of good clothes, plenty of 
money—well, perhaps not plenty (nobody ever has that!), but enough to get 
along on—my family are fond of me, yet they bore me—everybody bores me! 
Nobody understands me! Yet I am loved by many, so the subject of the 
loneliness of the unloved does not touch my case at all.” 

Wait a moment. Suppose we change one word, for it is true that, 
from the highest in the land to the lowliest Italian road-maker or Irish 
washer-woman, there are few indeed who come under the head of the unloved. 
Love is the most plentiful thing in the world. Even the loneliest spinster in 
New England is loved by somebody. But what if you call it misloved? 
Loved misunderstandingly? Loved simply because you are somebody’s sister, 
or are born into a certain family? Does your mother understand you and 
love you in the new life which this generation has developed beyond her day? 
Does your father know what you are talking about when you attempt to open 
your heart to him? Are you not sometimes lonely in the midst of your 
family and friendly love? 

Each soul is pitifully alone at best. No woman has so dear a friend but 
that at certain mental crises when the paths diverge she feels that, after all, 
she is alone. No man but knows that his wife can follow the workings of 
his mind and heart only to a certain point. From there on he is alone. 
There is no human being, however loved and emulated, but knows the bitter- 
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ness of the unalterable, inevitable solitude of the soul. That is the penalty 
of being misloved. 

To a large extent, the mislove of the world is caused by lack of imagina- 
tion. Your mother cannot recall her own youth, and so fails to project her 
personality into your later-generation thoughts and ambitions. Sometimes 
it is narrowness and conceit on the part of parents who fail to sympathize 
with their sons and daughters. They cannot easily understand modern views 
and advanced ideas, and so they pooh-pooh aside, as not worth investigating, 
the aims and pleasures of the children upon whom they have lavished money 
to educate in the modern way which they now refuse to try to understand. 
“ What’s good enough for me is good enough for them,” is the mental atti- 
tude of thousands of affectionate parents with spinster daughters on their 
hands, who may, by this very axiom, be driven to make an unwise marriage 
with some man who at least is modern and progressive, if not a safe husband 
from the parents’ point of view. The craving for an understanding com- 
panionship may drive her to it. The loneliness of being misloved. Many a 
woman, who has tasted to the dregs the bitter cup of family mislove, would 
rather run the risk of going hungry with a husband who comprehended her 
than to remain in luxury with the mislove of the most devoted family. 

The loneliness of being misunderstood has driven many another woman, 
the loved daughter, the independent bachelor girl, perhaps even the adored 
wife, into seeking a career, perhaps to the mortification and chagrin of the 
father or husband. 

I wonder if men know that so few women that we might almost say no 
woman who is perfectly happy ever seeks a career? No happily married 
or rightly loved woman ever seeks a career. The desire for a career for a 
woman is an acknowledgment of heart failure. 

This is practically because we have so few homes in America. We have 
private hotels where each family eats and sleeps, but where family life and 
smooth housekeeping are unknown. 

If I were a woman seeking a career, I would go to some of my rich and 
prosperous friends and offer to turn the house into a home. I have only re- 
cently learned of the term “ working housekeeper.” I like it. There should 
be more of them. It is distinctly the eareer for an unmarried woman who 
loves love and home and children, and, above all, housekeeping. House- 
keeping is the most fascinating occupation in the world. Something new is 
always appearing in somebody’s house which would go so well in yours! 
What a delight to adopt it and, in the course of adoption, to improve on it 
a little! Some new appliance for shading the light for tired eyes; some 
new luxury of head or book rest. The possibilities of housekeeping, the old- 
fashioned, comfortable sort, with the luxuries of modern invention, are never- 
ending, and every ounce of effort and thought produces happiness and con- 
tent. 

The loneliness of the unloved does not mean that a woman is lonely be- 
cause she is not loved by anybody. Most women are loved by the wrong 
¢* somebodies. Nor does it mean that women are lonely because they are un- 

loved by their own families, or—Heaven forgive me for betraying so many 
woman’s secrets !—unloved by their own husbands who think they are loving 
devotedly. But the most of women’s loneliness consists in being loved un- 
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comprehendingly—uncomprehensively. Alas! it is nearly always the hus- 
band’s fault that by his own unwitting lack he leaves room in his wife’s 
*. heart for tertium quid. 

# j§The uncomprehendingness of most family love! It is at the bottom of 
most domestic unhappiness—of most domestic disasters! 

Does a spirited girl make a runaway marriage or an incomprehensible mar- 
riage? Look at her father and mother, rotund, complacent, sleek, self-satis- 
fied, encased in mental red flannel and mental rubbers. Now do you wonder 
why? Loved by them? Certainly. But— 

For my part, I would rather be hated understandingly by people clever 
enough to see my weak and wicked points, than to be loved blunderingly by 
the best man who ever wore ear-mufts. 

I often breathe a sigh when I look around at the number of brains in 
this world whose domestic cells are marked “ To let.” 

A woman may be at the head of her church society and patroness of a 
score of charities, yet her daughter, from sheer loneliness, the fatal loneliness 
of the misloved, may be treading a road of danger seen and understood only 
by the neighbors. 

I have often wondered why parents who send their daughters to boarding- 
schools and their sons to college never have the wit to provide anything more 
exhilarating than a mental weak-tea diet for them when they come home. 
Are parents so dense as not to know that a weak-tea diet does not obtain 
away from home? Oh, the loneliness of the misloved! 

Here is work made to order for the wise and cheerful spinsters of this 
world who have deep-seeing eyes and the tact to mediate acceptably. 

Matrimony—a happy marriage, the making of a home—a home, mind you, 
not keeping a house—is the only legitimate happiness in the world for a 
woman. The Almighty has plainly said so, but we twentieth-century wise- 
acres, who know so much more than our Creator—we cry out for careers, for 
the bachelor girl, for women’s clubs, women’s rights, and everything which 
is caleulated to take the place of the natural yearning in a true woman’s 
soul for a husband’s sustaining and protecting love, and the feel of a downy 
head pressed against a woman’s breast. Well, go on. Fool yourselves if you 
like. Fool the world if you can. 7 know your secret. J know how, when 
Christmas comes, you have hours of wishing all your fame, all your beauty, 
all your riches, were swallowed up for just the touch of one hand—for 
the sound of one voice! Lonely? The proudest of you, the best edueated, 
the most self-supporting, the most (so called) independent, would at times, 
the lonely times, the candle-lighting times, the Christmas times, give every- 
thing on earth you possess for a home of your own and a husband and a 
child. No matter if they made you unhappy. Even a wife’s and a mother’s 
unhappiness is preferable to the unhappiness made by business or friends,— 
so cold-blooded—so unearing. Oh, even the most successful of misunder- 
stood daughters and spinsters or bachelor girls or emancipated divorcées or 
consoled widows—how much persuasion would be necessary to cause you to 
forsake the loneliness of being unloved for The One, should he chance along? 

Look at the women with well-established Careers (I respectfully spell it 
with a capital) who have renounced fame for a husband’s love! The suc- 
cessful actresses, above all, for the foot-lights are popularly supposed to sup- 
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ply a glamour which real life fails to supply. Why has not our beautiful 
Mary Anderson returned to the stage? Because she was wise enough to 
know the difference between the husks of fame and the golden grain of a 
husband’s love. 

Women are seldom born with genius. They achieve genius through an 
unhappy love. Therefore, a happy woman does not deliberately become a 
great author, a great artist, or a great actress. Happy women are never fa- 
mous. And famous women are seldom happy. Fame is what women pay for 
an unachieved happiness. 

As no one can be so lonely as in a crowded city where one is unknown, 
so at the holiday season when families gather together, the single women 
feel their loneliness increased and emphasized. But let them in a measure 
take courage. They are in reality not as lonely as they feel. For while 
Christmas was once the happy time of family gathering, when one would 
make every effort to get home in order to give to loved ones and receive from 
loved ones, Christmas has in a measure changed. To be sure, the sense of 
obligation remains, but instead of the peace and good-will it once brought, 
Christmas now means that you must give things you cannot afford to people 
you don’t care about. It is so much a day of reckoning, of paying little debts, 
of squaring yourself, so to speak, with your own small and immediate public, 
that I have heard many charming and generous people rail against its advent 
and the burden its coming entailed. Like the good old-fashioned New-Year’s 
day, Christmas, or rather the observance of it, has changed. Instead of the 
lovely, homely custom of receiving calls all day, seeing old gentlemen on that 
day whom you would not see until the next New-Year, dealing out cake and 
punch to men who sickened at the sight of anything more to eat; planning 
for the young men to come back in the evening; being heartily and frankly 
bored by elders who called in fours and conscientiously “ did ” the whole town, 
having taken the carriage for the day—New-Year’s has now come to be, like 
the Fourth of July, a day on which it is expedient to get out of town, if you 
don’t want to be as lonely as to be in London on Sunday. 

Modern progress has done away with the only day in the year which 
brought every man we knew to our door, and has given us instead the after- 
noon tea where we get only women. And yet there are people who still 
ery aloud for progress. 

But loneliness of whatever sort is not confined to the unloved of this 
world. I have often known very happy people to moan about being lonely, 
but their loneliness came from the selfishness of not knowing what to do 
with happiness when it lay within their grasp. A happily married woman 
who complains about being lonely, about her husband’s business absorbing 
too much time, or for any reason, might just as well proclaim her selfishness 
in so many plain words, and have done with her self-deception and her un- 
conscious attempt to deceive her friends. For a woman who sits down at 
home hugging a small happiness to her soul will never attain to a greater. 
The only cure for loneliness that I can recommend as efficacious is to get 
outside yourself and do something for somebody. There is where many 
women lose half the delight of a happy marriage. They receive and receive 
and never give. In human nature it is the same as in garden nature. If 
you leave flowers on the plants they will soon cease to bloom. If you don’t 
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pick sweet-pease every day they will not last the month out. So if you 

don’t give out of your small happiness to others, it will soon wither and cease 

to sweeten your own life. Here is where the wife has such an advantage 

over the spinster, for it is so much easier to have some one always at hand 

to strive to please and bring happiness to, than to be obliged to cast about 

in your mind for a suitable and convenient person to benefit with affectionate 
- and thoughtful service. 

However, the very unselfishness which the latter effort entails is what 
makes the lives of some spinsters, some genial old maids, such a well-spring 
of delight. They have learned the secret of true happiness, and at the lone- 
liest time of the year, Christmas-time, when father and daughter and mother 
and son and wives and husbands have nearer and dearer than these lonely 
cnes have to work for, these, the unloved and the lonely, often point out the 
shining Jacob’s Ladder to the happier of the land, and by their sweet unsel- 
fishness lead the way to a heaven on earth. 


All honor to the lonely and unloved, the sweet old maids at Christmas- 
time! 





A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT 


The Star—the Magi—and the Manger-bed— 

In hallowed sequence our rapt thoughts are led, 
Till gazing Eastward, we too see the star, 

And follow on, across the wastes afar, 

Until we bend us, with the bending three 
Before the Babe on maiden-mother’s knee! 


Or—with the lonely shepherds on the plain 
We see the sudden glory gleam again, 

And hear, athwart the glowing mystery, 
The angels singing in the midnight sky! 
Yes—let our minds interpret as they will, 
Our hearts believe the sweet old stories still. 


The Christmas homage to a Babe new-born 
Awakes fresh fervor in a World outworn. 

We seek the Christ, while in the manger laid, 
But when our passing tribute we have paid, 
We follow him not thence! But go our ways 
Back to our selfish aims, and Christless days. 
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THE SNOW-STORM 
BY KATHARINE PYLE 
Old Mother, Goose Mother, Old Mother, Goose Mother! 
Living in the sky, What will she sleep on 


When she shakes her feather beds When her beds are flat and hard, 
Makes the feathers fly. All the feathers gone? 
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BY MARIE VAN VORST 
ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 





WO weeks before Christmas 
my senior partner came into 
our office, where I was bend- 
ing over my desk sketching 
out a duck-shooting project 
for a ten days’ vacation. 


“What are you doing?” he asked, grimly. 
told him. “ Well, tear it up. No duck- 


I 


shooting for you, old man, unless you value 


ten days’ sport at five thousand dollars a 
day.” 

I said I didn’t and asked for an explana- 
tion. 

“This: Amasa Hungerford has sent for me 
to go to his place at once and draw his will.” 

“Well?” — 

“ Well,” he fidgeted, “ my children have the 
measles; I can’t leave!” 

I was as keenly disappointed as a sports- 
man can be with his sole holiday’s sport 
snatched away. “For when is the cheerful 
excursion on?” I asked. 


Vor. XXXVI—72. 


“To-day; the sooner the better; get away 
by noon if you can.” 

“ And Hungerfora is insane, isn’t he?’ 

sirkinside was reading profoundly. “ In- 
sane? Well, that’s a little crude and hard. 
He’s ten times a millionaire, and a dying 
man. He’s quite original. 
I leave you to judge. 

“And please remember what the drawing 
of a will disposing of ten millions means to 
the firm, and put up your lordly, imperious, 
luxurious self, will you? A cocky speech 
from you to Hungerford, and he’ll kick you 
out, and the firm with you; so sew up your 
prejudice and go in like a man!” Thus I 
went. 

From Albany I started on and up and up 
into the region where nobody nor anything 
would be if it hadn’t been for Amasa Hun- 
gerford. His money got him there, and took 
his narrow-gauge (a dreadful little railway) 
within ten miles of his place. There at the 


As to his sanity, 
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station, late in the afternoon of the 11th, I 
found a mule-cart, into which I piled, cold 
and dreary. The man took me on through 
the falling night until I thought I would 
freeze to my board. I said so. 

“Well,” replied the man, “I guess you'll 
get warm enough,” and he pulled up. 
“You’ve got to walk the rest of the way.” 
He pointed up, toward a distant something. 
“Do you see that light?” I saw something 
between a°pin-point and a star. “It’s his 
house. Keep where no trees is; that’s the 
road, Walk on tothe light.” I took my valise 
on my back. It was snowing hard, and the 
road was already two feet deep in snow. For 
a steady half-hour I pulled, puffed, and strug- 
gled on. Finally I saw the gloomy pile of 
Hungerford rising up behind a close growth 
of cedars and hemlocks. he one light that 
I had followed shone from a room to the left 
of the doorway. I waded up the steps in my 
trickling boots to the front door, and groped 
for a bell; finding nothing, I pounded fierce- 
ly with my cold hands. In response came a 
shuffling and a scuffling. 

“Who is it?” asked the person who opened 
the door and then shut out the snowy night 
behind me. 

“Mr. Fenwick, 
York.” 

“Well,” said the old woman who stood be- 
fore me, “I guess you can leave your hat 
right here and go in to supper; he’s eatin’ in 
there.” 

“IT guess,” I said with fearful sternness, 
“that I will change my shoes and clothes 
first; 1 am wet to the skin.” 

She dully stared. “Then come up stairs.” 

I grasped my belongings and followed her 
up to a room cold as the north pole, and, to 
judge by the time it took me to get to it, as 
remote. ‘It smelt of must and gloom and 
tomb and a dozen other enlivening things, but 
it was not snowing in on me; for this*I was 
grateful! The centenarian lit a lamp. 

1 was dry, if nothing warmer, when I 
finally entered the sole lighted room. He 
was “eating at table,” a small old man in a 
gray flannel wrapper. His jaw dropped with 
surprise when he saw me. He did not speak, 
however, but waved me to my seat, and our 
meal was eaten in unbroken silence. At 
length an Amazonian-looking farm hand 
cleared away the dishes and left a lighted 
lamp on the table-top; then my host, repose- 
fully leaning back in his chair, spoke. 
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“TI never speak whilst eating; it is con- 
trary to my doctor’s orders, and not for five 
minutes after a repast.” 

I bowed. 

“You are too young,” he said, abruptly. 
“You must go back to-morrow.” 

“Thank God!” I mentally murmured, 
“thank God!” 

“Why the devil didn’t Birkinside come?” 

I explained. 

“Oh! Fenwick, are you? Then I’ve been 
corresponding with you.” 

“ Yes.” 

He appeared mollified. “ But you are cer- 
tainly too young. Couldn’t you wear a wig 
or glasses ¢” 

I felt like saying that I would wear any- 
thing that might keep me from freezing. 
When he rose from his chair I saw Mr. Hun- 
gerford tout entier. He was clad in coarse 
gray clothes under his flannel wrapper, and 
leaning on a gold-headed stick and on the ta- 
ble, he pulled himself along to a chair which 
he drew up to the fire (for there was one, 
large, bright, and warm). 

“Mr. Fenwick, here is our programme: 
You will come to my bed-room at half past six 
every morning, and remain with me until 
eleven; you are then free until dinner at one. 
We resume our labors (if I am well enough), 
and I see my doctor at four; you are free 
again until six, when we sup.” He took out a 
gold watch from his pocket, and looked at it. 
“You will be free in just half an hour, when 
we retire. The rules of my house are simple. 
If you burn your lamp after ten, we will de- 
duct it from your bill of fees. You come to 
my house, you conform to its rules. If an in- 
fringement is of value to you, you pay.” 

I bowed again. 

My host rose here, and going over to a door- 
way in the secretary, he took out a packet of 
papers. “If you will look them over now it 
will save time.” He eyed me closely. “ As 
I may die at any moment, it is important to 
arrange my affairs.” 

I seated myself under the odoriferous lamp 
and began to work. 

“Will you,” said Mr. Hungerford to the 
servant who had entered at this moment, 
“send Miss Hungerford to me?” Ah, I 
cou'] foresee her entrance! Tall, gaunt, thin, 
half-fed spinster, spider in the horrid web. 
In a few moments Pamela Hungerford came 
in, drew a game table out from a corner, 
placed it before her father with a backgam- 
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“SHE STOOD BEFORE ME IN A GOWN .... EVIDENTLY UNEARTHED FROM SOME OLD CHEST.” 
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mon-board upon it, got a chair and seated 
herself opposite him. Mr. Hungerford faced 
the fire, Miss Hungerford had her profile and 
back turned to it. I could thus look at her 
unobserved. I thought at first she was a 
child. My second glance showed her slender, 
slight, very young, but not a child. When 
I saw youth with withered age in this fright- 
ful place, pity stirred, and the longer I con- 
trasted father and daughter, the pity swelled 
until it grew to tenderness. Sitting in the 
fire-light she appeared so small that I might 
easily have picked her up, put her into my 
pocket, and run away with her through the 
snowy night. I confess there was a sort of 
temptation about the idea! Her dress was of 
no decided color; it might have once been 
brown or gray, but was shockingly faded, and 
instead of fitting, it seémed wrapped around 
her;.it was quite short, above her ankles, and 
upon her feet she wore a pair of immense 
black slippers. As for her hair, I suppose the 
poor child had done the best she could with it! 
I cannot say it was untidy; it looked as 
though it had been brushed, gone at and after, 
given up in despair and left to itself, ran in 
curls, tendrils, and waywardness, a charming 
riot. 

The next day I transacted five hours’ work 
with my extraordinary client, and, faint with 
hunger, wandered down stairs toward the din- 
ing-room, where glowed the only cordial ele- 
ment in the icy house—a fire. I ran to it, 
like a little boy, and was bending almost into 
it, when I perceived Miss Hungerford doing 
the same by my side. Rising from her bent 
position, red as the fire itself up to her glori- 
ous hair, she rubbed her fine little hands to 
gether in the glow. 

“You are cold, aren’t you?” she nodded, 
“and hungry too?” 

Before I could reply she had gone nimbly 
out in spite of the flapping slippers. It was 
eleven by this, and I supposed that I had un- 
til noon to forget hunger, and was trying to 
do it, when, to my’ surprise, the Amazonian 
servant returned, carrying a small tray fur- 
nished with buttered toast, steaming hot cof- 
fee, and cream. This feast of the gods she 
put down on the table and withdrew, but her 
withdrawal opened the door for the princess 
of the golden hair. In a voice full of entran- 
cing little rises and unexpected little pitfalls 
of sweetness, Pamela Hungerford said, 

“ Won’t you come and have a cup of coffee 
and some toast ?”’ 
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The costume of the speaker was embarrass- 
ing, but she was not embarrassed! On the 
contrary, she was graceful, cordial, and per- 
fectly at ease. I came, I flew, to the coffee, 
thanking her effusively. It was truly deli- 
cious, and so was the toast. 

“ Madame de Gremusat taught me how to 
make both,” said Miss Hungerford. “ Ma- 
dame de Gremusat was my governess; she 
brought me up; she died last year.” 

“Did you make these both for me?” 

el fh 

“T am immensely obliged! 
here ?” 

“With my father and these creatures;” 
she nodded her head to the door. The ex- 
pressive term was a phrase out of a fairy- 
book, and made the Amazon and the old crone 
like bewitching, ill-natured elves who kept her 
here; but it was not through these spells. 

“Mr. Fenwick ”—she was standing before 
me, one small lovely hand on the table— 
“please never, whilst you stay, do what you 
did last night.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Look me over from top to toe and think 
how queer my clothes are, and how wild my 
hair is!” Frank though she was, she was 
blushing so that it must have fairly hurt. “I 
know how I look! I can’t tell how I ought 
to look, but I know how I do look! Does that 


Are you alone 


fit?” She lifted up one foot, on whose slen- 
derness dangled a huge slipper. “ Does it, I 
ask you? And does my dress?” She extend- 


ed her arms, where, several inches above the 
round white wrist and forearm, the dark 
sleeve stopped short. I could see, too, now 
that she stood in the light before me, how con- 
fined and hidden was what would otherwise 
have been a most lovely form. “Do my 
clothes fit me? Do they become me?” 

Before I could reply, “ Hush!” she cried, as 
though I had answered. “Hush!” and she 
stamped her foot a little in the monstrous 
shoe. “Don’t say anything! Only I won’t 
allow you to look at me and think about 
2” 

“My dear Miss Hungerford—”’ I began. 
She raised her hand, bit her lip, and shook 
two tears away with a quick toss of her 
head. 

“T am awfully sorry,” I stammered. 

That evening, the next, and several others 
were the same as the first. I sat opposite Miss 
Hungerford during silent meals. Once or 
twice I spoke to her, but she answered me in 
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such breathless, frightened tones that I saw I 
was only making her suffer, and desisted. In 
the evening father and daughter played back- 
gammon, whilst I sat with my papers before 
me. 

One night the hour for backgammon came 
and Pamela Hungerford did not. 

“ Mr. Fenwick, do you play backgammon ?” 

I did. 

“T will beg you to put up your papers,” 
said the miser, “and play a little while with 
me.” 

“Ts Miss Hungerford ill?’ 

“Who?” He stared. 

“ Miss Hungerford.” 

“Tt sounds strange,” he chuckled, “ to have 
her spoken of by a stranger. Miss Hunger- 
ford,” he repeated, in a hard tone, “ always, 
always Miss Hungerford.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That she will always be Miss Hunger- 
ford. You know my will?’ 

“T have not seen it.” 

“True; I forgot; but you shall see it. You 
are to draw it from Birkinside’s draught to- 
morrow. She inherits a fortune of ten mill- 
ions of dollars so long as she remains Miss 
Hungerford.” 

I placed my men. 
of marriage, then ?” 

“1 do not ”—he wrinkled his yellow brows 
—approve of men. I protect my daughter 
from the evils of luxury and extravagance. I 
shall leave her money enough to fulfil all her 
dreams, and they will be within reason. Her 
education has formed her for simple life.” 
(It had indeed.) “I do not intend she shall 
die of a broken heart.” Here his face work- 
ed in dumb suffering. “I shall protect her 
from the misery that a man can give her, 
would give her.” 

“Then if she marries,” I remarked, casual- 
ly, “she is perfectly poor.” 

“ Penniless and cursed,” he added. 

I deprecated. 

“ Cursed,” he said again, eying me sternly. 
“Tt is your play, I believe.” 

The next morning, after drinking my cup 
of coffee at eleven and waiting in vain for 
Miss Hungerford, I wrote a note to her ask- 
ing if she were ill, if there was any service 
I could render her. I received in return a 
note in a delicate French handwriting. “I 
shall play backgammon to-night,” it ran, no 
more. 

I was obliged to wait until dinner-time, 


“You do not approve 
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and took myself extremely to task for finding 
it so long. It was solely because of the 
ghoulish strangeness of this lonely place, and 
the fact it was going to snow forever! I 
came on Monday; it was Thursday by this, 
and still snowing. When, after supper, at the 
right time the girl slipped in, I raised my 
eyes to greet her, and looked away again 
guiltily, afraid, yet longing to see the full 
beauty of that ever-ready, sweeping blush. I 
did absolutely nothing with my papers, and 
I am afraid that Pamela played badly, for I 
heard her father several times reprove her. 
Suddenly he rose. 

“Mr. Fenwick” (and so far from innocent 
I was that I looked for him to say, “ Will you 
leave Hungerford at once?” Instead he turn- 
ed to me), “I feel a vertigo. Will you help 
me to my room?”~ This I did, and delivered 
him with his ailments to his trained nurse 
and to the aged crone, and hurried back to the 
library-drawing-dining-room, hoping for ev- 
erything! Pamela was there! 

“ Where have you hidden away ? 
been ill?” 

“No.” She fixed her eyes on the back- 
gammon-board and toyed with the men. 

“Well, then, why have you kept away?” 

She did not reply. I took a fresh log of 
wood and threw it on the fire, and stirred the 
flames. 

Then I said: “ Why don’t you speak to me, 
Miss L.ungerford? Have I displeased you?” 
(She had certainly grown thinner.) “You 
have been ill.” The sweeping pity I felt for 
her now came strongly back. “You are in 
trouble. What is it? Won’t you let me help 
you?” And as I spoke these words to her I 
was startled at what they meant to me. 


Have you 


“Won’t you let me be your friend?” I sat 
down in her father’s vacant chair. There 
was the backgammon-board between us. She 


looked at me and away again, her lips curved 
into a smile rare and delicious. 

“You are very kind,” she said. “ Has your 
coffee been right, and are you ever warm or 
ever comfortable, Mr. Fenwick ?” 

“Of course I am” (I lied), “ perfectly 
comfortable. But you haven’t told me what 
has kept you away? Have I offended you?” 

“Oh no!” 

Relieved but puzzled, I suggested, “ Were 
you forbidden by your father ?’”’ 

“No,” she said, slightly coloring and drop- 
ping her voice very low; “he trusts me ab- 
solutely.” 
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“ Then you simply did not want to come.” 

“Oh, why do you ask me so many ques- 
tions?” she exclaimed, impatiently. “ You 
have no right to do so!” She set the back- 
gammon men in a little row, her face bent 
over them. 

“Tell me,” she said, suddenly, lifting her 
eyes upon me, “ all about the world.” 

“ The world!” 

“Yes. Is it so wicked as my father 
says ¢” 

“ What did Madame de Gremusat say ?” 

“ About the same. She was very unhappy.” 
Mr. Hungerford had chosen well. 

“ What do your books tell you?” 

“Well, a great deal of sorrow, truly,” said 
the girl; and after a little pause, “ and a great 
deal of joy, too.” 

“They are right,” I answered. “I could 
tell you no better.” I wished she would go on 
talking forever in her mellow voice, deep for 
a woman’s; her mouth was curved and softly 
sweet to watch. 

“ Now,” she said, “since you do not fright- 
en me with questions—” 

“ Oh, do I frighten you?” 

“Yes, a little. I will tell you why I kept 
away yesterday. I have been trying to ar- 
range myself a new dress. It will be done to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh,” I hurried, “never mind if it isn’t; 
don’t stay away on that account! Come just 
as you are, to coffee, won’t you?” 

Again at the first eagerness in my tone she 
withdrew into herself, like a snail to her 
shell, and I calmed my feelings and called 
myself to account. “I don’t want to take you 
away from your duties,” I said, composedly, 
“but it is lonely here you can understand.” 
She ignored this. 

“ Will you ”—she spoke quite low and hesi- 
tatingly—“tell me something about your 
wife?” 

“My wife!” 

“Why, yes!” she breathed. “I would like 
to hear of her, of her clothes, her fine things, 
and how she does her hair.” 

“ My dear Miss Hungerford, I am not mar- 
ried.” Her hands dropped the checker man 
she held. 

“ Not married!” she whispered. 

“Why, no! You speak as though it were 
a crime!” 

Her eyes became filled with such distress 
and trouble as to appall me. Then I under- 
stood it. 
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“My dear child”—I leaned toward her 
quickly—* please don’t look like that. You 
couldn’t think that I am any of the dreadful 
things your father has told you. Look at 
me,” I said, determinedly, “and cast away 
those falsehoods from your mind. Do you be- 
lieve I am a friend, or not? I do not know 
what he has said of men, but much of it is un- 
true. There are bad things, of course, but 
there are many good ones, too, and it is pos- 
sible to live in the world and be frank and 
upright and good; and I, for my part, am no- 
thing but a friend to you, sincere and kind.” 
She was obediently looking at me. “ Imper- 
fect, of course. I am not a saint, but I am 
not a devil, either! Believe me,” I said. 

“T do,” she said, very low. “I do. He 
hasn’t given me enough poison to kill me,” 
and she laughed again; “quite enough to 
make me shudder, but I believe you. Oh, you 
don’t know,” she said, in an undertone, “ how 
dreadful the things he tells: me are!” She 
shuddered and looked over her shoulder, as 
though she feared he might appear behind her 
in the gray gown. Instinctively I put my 
hand across the checker-board to where her 
hand was placing the men. I did not touch 
it, however, but played with the nearest men 
to those she touched. 

“Are you afraid of him, Miss Hunger- 
ford?” She grew white and her lips again 
trembled; then she said, briefly, 

“Oh no! oh no!” There was so much dig- 
nity and control in her speech that, whilst I 
did not believe her, and resolved to protect 
her, to save her, I said no more. 

“Tell me,” she said, “ does my father know 
‘that you are not married?” 

“T do not know, I am sure.” 

“He can’t, he can’t, or you wouldn’t be 
here.” She rose and came from behind the table 
in her slippers, short skirt, and pretty ankles 
showing slender still in the coarse, heavy 
stockings. She had gained in a moment her 
light manner; she smiled once more her bril- 
liant smile. “He can’t know it, or you 
wouldn’t be here, and—and he mustn’t know,” 
she nodded to me from the door’s sill, “or 
you will be gone. Good-night.” She waved 
her hand a little. “Don’t tell him to-mor- 
row—not, at least; until you have seen my 
new dress!” 

The next day, instead of interviewing my 
master I interviewed the physician. “ Tell 
me, do you think Mr. Hungerford a very sick 
man ?” 
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“DO MY CLOTHES FIT ME? 


“T do not, Mr. Fenwick.” 

“Ts he insane?” 

“ Not any more than you or I.” 

“But it’s criminal to keep a young and 
beautiful woman shut up with centenarians 
in a prison.” 

“Don’t interest yourself in. Miss Hunger- 
ford, Mr. Fenwick. You will only bring your- 
self harm, and her too.” 

Mr. Hungerford had chosen well in his phy- 
sician. I went up stairs to find my patron 
rested, and to draw for him his detestable 
will cutting off Pamela Hungerford with a 
shilling on the day of her marriage, leaving 
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DO THEY BECOME ME?” 


her otherwise unreservedly ten millions of 
dollars in government bonds; and I was 
obliged to make that will legal! not to be 
broken; to prevent any flaw from coming in 
that might give the little lady both love and 
gold! The old gentleman turned away after 
locking his will up. 

“Do you think,” he said to me, sharply, 
“that she will know how to use it?” 

“Tt is a vast sum to begin on suddenly,” I 
ventured. “ Her life is so simple.” 

“Have you observed her?” 

I said I had slightly. 


“Tsn’t she sensible and simple?” 
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“ She is ingenuous,” I amended. 

“T think,” he said, sourly, “ that from what 
she knows of men there isn’t one in the world 
she will trust!” Then I dared to say the fol- 
lowing: 

“Supposing an honest man and a gentle- 
man, truly loving your caughter, were to ask 
you for her hand, would you refuse him and 
cut her off as I have drawn your will?’ 

“When I married Pamela’s mother,” said 
Mr. Hungerford—and the voice in which he 
said it and the way in which he looked were 
distinetly tragic—*‘ I was an honest man and 
a gentleman. I loved her. I broke her heart. 
I cannot foresee the future of the suitor of 
whom you speak so feelingly,” he said, sar- 
castically, “but he would break my daugh- 
ter’s heart for her in time, I have no doubt. I 
wish her to enjoy the fortune that I have 
amassed, therefore I have shown her frugal- 
ity. Those never know how to enjoy who 
have not learned how to forego. I wish to 
give her the possibility of living in peace, 
therefore I shall protect her from marriage.” 

“It strikes me, sir,” I said to my patron, 
“considering your distrust of mankind, you 
place great confidence in Birkinside and me.” 

“Mr. Birkinside,” said Mr. Hungerford, 
“knows my views of married life, and his 
coincide with mine.” Poor Birkinside! “I 
judge that you,” continued my pale com- 
panion, “are not a happy man, either.” 

I confided nothing. 

“You like to surround yourself by misan- 
thropes, sir?” 
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“TJ like to surround myself with those who 
will abet my plan.” 

Hypocrite that I was, I actually bowed my 
head. 

I had been so absorbed in my client’s work 
and his daughter that I had scarcely consider- 
ed Hungerford itself. It stopped snowing, 
finally; the air was cold as a sword and clear 
as glass. From my window I saw that we 
were in a wood’s heart surrounded by giant 
trees. Straight down from the front-door 
step went the white expanse of snow which 
was in kindlier summer greensward. The 
trees were marvellous to see, clad in ice to 
each fine needle’s point, and glistening in the 
sun like a woodland world of fairy Christmas 
trees. 

I sat before my steaming coffee, waiting for 
Pamela. 

“Please shut your eyes,” she called from 
behind me, “ until I tell you to open them.” 

I did so, and heard a pleasant silken rustle. 

“ Now,” she exclaimed, and she was in 
front of me, “ look!” 

“Pamela!” I used her name inadvertent- 
ly, and it brought the reddest deep of color 
into her cheeks, already warm. “ Miss Hun- 
gerford!” She stood before me, prospective 
heiress of ten millions of dollars, in a gown that 
she had evidently unearthed from some old 
chest. Its color was indistinct blue, running 
to dark and to light again, the color sewn over 
and broken with fine pink roses. The shim- 
mering garment was covered with an infini- 
tude of ruffles from hem to waist; from the 
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waist it went out full and ample to the floor. 
The low-cut bodice, tightly fitting, displayed 
in charming frankness the roundest and love- 
liest of forms. Her arms and neck were so 
youthfully, transparently fair that I caught 
my breath. Her hair was unchanged. By 
this and the pretty hands I knew it was Pa- 
mela Hungerford, and she was dimpling with 
smiles. 

“ Where is your pumpkin chariot?” I asked. 
“ You’re a perfect success. It is lovely! You 
must have found your fairy godmother.” 

“T have covered up my slippers, you no- 
tice,” she replied. “I hope that you think 
they are glass!” 

“Indeed, I hope they are perfectly un- 
changed!” I exclaimed, warmly. “I shall 
need them to know you by.” 

“It looks queerly in the daylight ”—she 
seemed to grow suddenly embarrassed, and 
played with her ruffles—* but mother wore it 
in the day; it was her dress. Madame de 
Gremusat gave it to me. When I tried it on 
last night by the lamp-light, it was so pretty 
I couldn’t resist coming out in it. I wish you 
had seen it then,” she said, timidly. 

“T wish indeed I had!” 

My fervor and tone silenced her. 

“T must go.” She moved, and her voice 
was languid. “This is not a day dress at 
all.” 

“No,” I cried, “ it is a dress for dreams!” 

She looked out at the Christmas-tree world. 
“It is dreadfully cold out there ”—she gave a 
little shudder—“ and I am dreadfully cold 
myself.” She ran to the door. 

“You will come back?” I cried, rising and 
going after her; “ you will come back?” 

“In my old clothes.” 

I paced the room and waited for her. Ina 
few days I should leave Hungerford. When 
[ first thought of turning my back on this 
young creature in her prison, I said that it 
was impossible, but, looking calmly at the 
facts, I did not see how I could do otherwise. 
What right had I to rob her of a fortune 
equal to any emergency, and take from her 
that which modern civilization teaches us is 
the greatest power in the world? She was, 
and I said it over and over again, absolutely 
lovely. What had I to suggest in exchange? 
—a life in a commonplace world, amongst 
people who, as I mentally summed up, every 
one I knew was like a pebble to a gem. She 
was a strange jewel in a strange setting. Fate 
set, however, and I had nothing to do with it. 
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After I had thus shifted my responsibility, I 
grew warm to find that it had another name 
and that I was crying for my burden. At 
this, or a like point, Pamela Hungerford, in 
her old faded gown, returned, wearing in her 
gestures and carriage a sort of apology for the 
shabby attire. 

“Go to your ashes,” I said, “ and let me sit 
at the other side of the fire, and tell me all I 
want to know.” 

She did go to a little stool and sat down on 
it. Leaning her elbows on her knees, she 
sunk her face in her hands, and her hair was 
radiant to see, “I will tell you all you ought 
to know, Mr. Fenwick. You should be at my 
father’s papers!” 

Sitting opposite her here, and for many 
mornings after I learned little by little the 
details of her life at Hungerford. 

Christmas week came, in the still, windless 
winter beauty; a few rooks flew cawing 
around the tops of the cedars, but the outside 
was profoundly still, skies of coldest blue 
over a world of coldest white. Three days be- 
fore Christmas I knew that I must leave 
Hungerford. When I had decided this for 
myself, my patron told me frankly to go. 

“You will wish to pass Christmas with 
your wife and children, no doubt.” With his 
permission came the irritation of being sent. 

“On the contrary,” I said, hastily, “I will 
stay as long as you can make me useful.” 

“ Which is,” my host bowed, “ no longer.” 

This cheerful dismissal was at the close of 
our hour’s business. Mr. Hungerford kept his 
room, a melancholy prey to imaginary ills. To 
my dismay, Pamela did not appear as usual; 
and as before in the earlier part of my visit, 
she was absent all day. My solitary supper 
finished, what was my surprise to see the 
Amazon enter and take away the lamp; but 
the fire was roaring gloriously, and I needed 
no further light. I sat disconsolately down in 
the chair and took myself severely -to task. 
A few weeks in the world would knock this 
folly out of me (as I was bound to confess it 
made tawdry all the stuff of which dreams are 
made). I sat there late for that household’s 
early hours, and, looking at my watch. found 
that it was eleven o’clock. Here the door 
opened and Miss Hungerford came out of the 
far shadows, pattering across the room in the 
old shoes. She came up to me and stood 
straight as a little tree, her slender hands 
clasped before her. 

“They tell me”—she hesitated between 
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each word—*“that you are going away to- 
morrow. Is it true?” 

I said that it was. 

“ Why ?” 

I told her my work was done and there was 
no longer any reason for my remaining. 

“Why couldn’t you stay as my father’s 
secretary ?”’ 

“ He does not wish me to remain.” 

“ Has he said so?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then,” she said, drawing a deep breath, 
“T will ask him to keep you.” 

“Oh, pray don’t.” 

“No?f” There was a distinct catch of pain 
in her tone. “ Do you want to go?” 

“Yes,” I forced myself to say, “I want to 
go.” 
She swayed in the fire-light for a moment. 
I feared she was going to fall, but she master- 
ed herself. “Why, you aren’t even polite!” 
and there was enough trace of lightness in her 
tone to enable me to speak. 

“You must know,” I said, “how much I 
have thought of you since I have been here. 
You forbade me to pity you.” 

“Yes, yes, absolutely!” 

“ You forbade me to pity you, but you could 
not control my thoughts, and I want, above 
everything else in the world, to see you hap- 
py.” It was very hard to talk to her, because 
she no longer blushed in pretty embarrass- 
ment, but was white and pale as the snow it- 
self with which I had grown so familiar. She 
stood there looking down at me out of her 
lovely eyes. “This present life cannot last 


forever ”—I tried to assume an air of cheer- 


fulness—“ and you will be free in a few years, 
and very rich.” Her eyes seemed to reflect 
my soul and the things that I would keep 
most secret from her, whilst her lips followed 
my every word. Her hands were motionless, 
clasped like a saint’s, meekly, and her hair 
shone like a nimbus around her face. “ You 
will then be able to have all the beautiful 
dresses that you can wish to buy, to drive in 
golden chariots and scatter pearls like far- 
things. It sounds like a fairy tale, doesn’t 
it? but it is a true story.” There was no an- 
swering levity to my bandinage. 
- “You know the conditions of my father’s 
will ?” 

“Yes,” Isaid. “Do you?” 

She bowed her head. “ And I am to be very 
rich ?” 

“ Very rich, Miss Hungerford.” 
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“ What can it buy for me?” 

“ Everything,” I said. 

“Oh,” she breathed; “can it, indeed? And 
it will buy me love, then ?”’ 

I hesitated. “ Yes,” I said, finally, “ it will 
buy it, pay for it, and can keep it.” 

She gave a little cry. “ You believe that?” 
And for the first her hands stirred; she put 
them up to her wayward hair, then folded 
them across her littlé worsted shawl. “ You 
believe that money can buy love?” 

I could not answer. 

“ Well,” she said, “when bought, then can 
it be mine?” 

“ How do you mean, Miss Hungerford?” 

“1 mean,” she fluttered, “ that when my fa- 
ther’s money is mine, am I not sold to it? I 


‘ must sell my heart for it.” 


“He believes,” I said, “that it is to keep 
you from pain.” 

“Oh! to keep me from pain!” 
her hands across her face. 

With a control that I hope to Heaven has 
discounted many another lack of it in my life, 
I sat perfectly quiet, waiting, waiting. Final- 
ly she removed her hands from her face that I 
might see its pallor swept by tears. She 
turned slowly and took two steps away from 
me. 

“Wait!” I said, and my heart was in ‘ny 
throat; but she went on. “ Wait!” I said. 
“T shall not see you again.” 

At those words she turned and ran back 
toward me across the floor in the shadows, 
and put out both her hands, not in good- 
by, but in giving of herself that was beauti- 
ful and touching to behold. “Oh yes,” she 
said, “you will see me again, and forever. 
You—will—take—me—with you.” 

From the moment I touched her hands 
they belonged to me as though they were bone 
of my bone, flesh of my flesh. 

“Your creed,” she said, with great wisdom 
in that dearest tone that thrilled my heart till 
it seemed to be a singing bird in my breast— 
“your creed is a strange one—sell your soul 
for gold, then ask of it in return what it can- 
not buy, which, if it could buy, you would 
have no power to receive, unless,”—she said, 
warmly flushed as the currents of our being 
rushed together through our clasped hands— 
“unless” she whispered, tremblingly, “ you 
have been saying to me what you know to be 
false.” 

I did no further wrong to my love for her, 
and was still silent. 


She put 
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“Tell me one thing in truth,” she asked, 
panting—“ what is the best thing in the 
world ?”’ 

“Love,” I answered from my throbbing 
heart. 

“ And that ”—she tried in vain to draw her 
hands away—“ is what you are asking me to 
forego. You are a cruel, cruel friend.” But 
I had both her hands locked fast over my 
heart. ' 

“Oh, wait,” she said, “think!” I listened 
as to an oracle. “ Before I could even touch 
the fortune, I should have to sell to it the 
sweetest thing I have ever known—my love,” 
she said, “ my love.” 

“Instead you shall give it to me,” I told 
her, “ forever, and I will fill your life with 
mine.” 


That Christmas eve, at midnight, I return- 
ed from Hungerford station, where I had 
made, with the hot haste of love and the 
help of much gold, all the needed prepara- 
tions. I started over a trackless waste of 
snow under stars and moon, past shaking 
trees and deep, ghostly groves, for Pamela. 
Up the broad road I came, crunching to my 
bhoot-tops—crack, crunch, crack, crunch—un- 
til it seemed as though the whole world must 
hear! I paused finally at the first step of the 
house, under the long window where Mr. 
Hungerford, deep in his usual narcotic sleep, 
did not dream of danger or rape. The hall 
doors. opened softly and my lady came down 
the snowy steps. She wore a dark mantle, 
and a hood was tied over her hair; her exqui- 
site face looked sweetly out at the stars, at 
the moon, at the brilliant Christmas eve, and 
at love! When she reached the last step I 
took her in my arms without a word, and thus 
carrying her the long, long way over roads 
and fields and meadows, I returned by my 
footprints in the snow. We scarcely spoke 
at all. My heart was beating high with ex- 
ercise and the happiness of carrying this be- 
loved weight. We stopped from time to time 
by a fence for me to rest, our warm breaths 
smoking on the fresh air, our hands in each 
other’s. Pamela’s eyes were filled with star 
points—Christmas stars they were; her cheeks 
were red, and her lips roses in the snow— 
Christmas roses, sweet, sweet to distraction! 
At an expected point a mile and a half from 
the house there waited for us a carriage, old, 
rickety, rumbling, drawn by two strong 
country horses. In it I placed Pamela, and 
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we started away. It had moderated excessive- 
ly, and I do not think we were cold as we 
drove those twelve miles side by side, hand in 
hand. At a little town well up the river, by 
the edge of an ice-floe our driver paused. The 
town was Rodante, opposite the Canadian 
shore. Here we left our bridal car, and at the 
frozen river’s edge we found our boatman—a 
raftsman muffled up to his ears in the middle 
of his ice-boat. With the aid of a long spiked 
rod he poked and pulled us across the stream, 
a quarter of a mile wide, we standing side 
by side. The moon had gone into the red- 
dening east, but the sky through this wonder- 
ful night never lost its color; it was blue now 
as morning came on, tenderly, faintly blue. 
On the opposite shore Schenendoche brought 
its queer, small streets all down hill to the 
river’s edge, and on its hill-side a handful of 
tiny houses, irregularly clustered, made the 
town; and behind the rocks rose the church 
spire faint and fine. We paid the ferryman 
with gold. I have never thanked Heaven for 
money more than for that which so generous- 
ly did miracles for me at Hungerford; it 
paved and made golden our way. 

It was nearly daybreak as we went up the 
steep village street to the open church. On 
the steps an old man asked my name, was told, 
had his palm well blessed, led us into the old 
chantry of the little cathedral. Here to us in 
a few moments came hurrying the village 
priest. He had scarcely closed the midnight 
mass. Pamela took off her hood and cloak 
to be married, and stood as I had always 
seen her, in the dim, shadowlike dress, but 
known to be a fairy princess by her glorious 
hair. 

I married her with my mother’s wedding- 
ring, that I had always worn next my heart 
since I was a boy. The priest blessed us 
deeply. When we came out of the dark in- 
cense-filled chapel the great red sun rose, past 
the hill’s edge, over the crooked streets and 
old houses of the town. At our feet lay the 
blue stream; the light, striking it, flashed like 
gold. A few people were stirring, going early 
to mass. 

For a few moments on the church steps 
Pamela stood bareheaded, her hood in her 
hand, and the morning light filled her hair 
and her eyes. I took her in my arms and kiss- 
ed her. Just above our heads from the belfry 
rang out the first peal of bells carolling, earol- 
ling our wedding hymn with the melody of 
Christmas day. 
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! T was when we were both returning 
$ | to town, after the most enjoyable of 
pt holiday house parties, that Mrs. von Sutphen 
Beekman said, in speaking of our hostess: ee 
ae “Tt was not so much what she did for our entertainment, as \ 
{ what she didn’t do, that made the affair such a success! She = , 
¢( understands, as only a hostess to the manner born can, how to leave her guests 4 
if alone and let them take care of themselves, and not worry about them.” 3° 
4d And I returned: “ Dear lady, let me tell you a secret. “ 
My It happened that in lunching with me the day before \ 
# we all went to Hollycourt, Eleanor Warburton showed 2 
7 me a small book. In it were written the names of her | ns 
{expected guests at the top of the pages, and underneath i} ie] s 
the names were notes like these: Dislikes to have a f he | yet | 
{% maid pack or unpack her trunk. He must eat pulled “any a 5 
! 13% 
> bread at every meal. Wants to play Bridge always EKG NON, ° 
/I after dinner. Excellent in charades. And so on. And 7 3 
*" Eleanor confided to me that the reason for whatever &~ a 
\\? reputation she has acquired as a good hostess of house th W 
’ parties is due to her little book. “I consult it as tN if L , 
‘? faithfully as I do my cook every morning,” she said; fie cm i 
* not only to find out how to ‘feed’ my visitors, but “~_,° ' i 3 
i\y how to seat them at the table, amuse them—for every- be / Wh? 
% thing. I couldn’t plan a single | 2) aA 
vu day happily without it.” ue 
ies Mrs. von Sutphen Beekman ss 
Y gasped. “I always did think Mrs. y 
¥ ’ 
Re Warburton was a clever woman, but she is one beyond be- —_,, 
ys lief. It seemed as if everything just happened all right, j4 
M and when any one of us was in the mood to ping-pong, 
4 


or drive tandem, or dance a skirt-dance, things were af 
convenient for us to do it without any one having given 
any thought to the matter. It is really wonderful ”; and yt 
her admiration left her breathless. 
Yes, my cousin Eleaner.is a clever woman. All the de- {> 
tails of her life prove it. but particularly her entertain- 
ing; and of all her entertainments, I think this particu- 
lar house party took the palm. Even her notes of invi- * 
iN tation were a study in hospitality. They came about a Ny 
month before the date for the party to meet at Holly- 

2 court. They stated the train to take, and the one to leave on ten days later. L 
They emphasized to people accustomed to maids and valets that neither would 

ae be any trouble; and, as naturally a Christmas party of any kind implies chil- fy 
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\ dren to those fortunate enough to possess them, Eleanor enlarged on her de- y 
sire for small people. “Unless you bring Jack and Dolly we don’t want you 

4 and John,” she wrote to the parents of Jack and Dolly—and her juvenile visit- 

\ | ors are not among the least enthusiastic of Eleanor’s Yy 
‘\ grateful adorers. 

\f True as it may be that Christmas-time is a season Dy 6B i 
3 for family gatherings, Eleanor, of all people, would w od 

ve never make the mistake of having a ten days’ house APS ~\ 

6 party of relatives only. She invited connections who / i / x 
{yl would be congenial, but besides these, and besides mar- MSY 

’ ried people with and without children, a liberal number QJ , \ f 
mn! of unattached men and women—pretty girls and a % ff) | 

¢ sprinkling of the delightful elderly spinsters who are / 

M among the most charming people of our present era, with v/ i f/ iN 
s young men to spare and older bachelors who have good on 2 
. stories at their tongues’ ends and are of genial dispo- a, © ¥- 
/I sitions. Altogether, when we met at the big hall fire- —— 
¥ place in the glory of the country winter afternoon at 

Hollyeourt, there seemed to be absolutely nothing lack- ¥ 
> ing in the elements that were gathered together to make up the party. 

. The first evening was devoted to dressing the house with greens. The fi: 
~/ work broke any ice of formality that might exist, and gave the opportunity - 
: for the young people to play together in corners as much as they pleased. They rad 
i” had the pretext of twining the banisters with the ropes of evergreen, or of fes- 
tooning the walls, looping the garlands with bunches of holly, and hanging 


o wreaths everywhere. Needless to say the suspending of the mistletoe gave rise q} 
: to considerable merrymaking with both old and young. I forgot to tell of the y 
\ surprise that awaited us at dinner. When we descended to the dining-room we 
. found, not one table set, but several—a table for eight, another for six, another 
Ys for four, and one for two. “I have planned,” explained our hostess, “ in 
», order that we shall not get tired of each other at meals, to divide the company 
4 every time—and it shall be a reward of merit to 
at sit at the two-table.” 

a It may be imagined what excitement was 
caused by guessing, before every meal, who would 
be at the coveted table, and what fun it was to 
tease the two who were put there; but before the 
end of the visit the table became so popular that 
the vexed question had to be decided by lot to 
avoid squabbling. 

We spent the next day, Christmas eve, in prepa- 
ration. The evening was devoted to decorating 
WA LAGS the tree after the babies were out of the way. 
rm Each small person had solemnly hung up a di- 

minutive stocking at the big hall fireplace, and 
VY) later every man of the party did likewise. The women deposited their stock- 
é ings at the fireplace in the library, and after all of us together had filled the 
\ babies’ socks to overflowing, the party separated into two groups. Our host 
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headed the men, Eleanor the women, and in secrecy each group filled the 
stocking belonging to the opposite sex. When we all met, Christmas morning, 
around the fireplaces to empty our respective stockings, it was a gay time, I 
assure you! 

Christmas day is a law unto itself. All the conventional ln 
things were done by young and old. We went to church, 
and afterwards ate unlimited quantities of green goose and 
apple sauce and mince pie and plum pudding on fire, and 
drank eggnog. We played blind-man’s-buff and hide-and- 
seek, and tried, blindfolded, to pin a beard on a wonderful J] & 
Santa Claus which was drawn on a sheet and hung on the A 
wall, but there were some innovations on the regular order 
of festivities. At dinner our place cards were attached to 
wee wonderful Japanese trees in exquisite pots—gifts from 














i the hostess; and at the Christmas tree, besides Santa Claus, who was well repre- 
sented by one of our aforesaid friendly bachelors, there was a beautiful Christ- I 
mas angel. f 


angelic she looked in her white robes with large wings. She had charge 

of a ladder; to each rung presents were fastened, and she led the children up 

it to make their own discoveries. . 
A merry week followed Christmas day. Not a single moment of it dragged. 

Much of the time was spent out-of-doors. One afternoon we had a paper hunt. 

A groom walked ahead, and on a most circuitous route dropped bits of white 

paper behind him. We all followed, often getting off the path and following 

false trails. There was a prize for the first one to arrive at the right goal, where a 

re we found a big bonfire over which tea was brewed. Another day we had races % 

of all sorts and kinds. We had to pick up potatoes as we went, and put them J 

into baskets; we had to jump over various obstacles in the path, and the men 

had to vie with each other with their legs tied in sacks—the scramble they had 

to keep on foot, and the way they picked themselves up, caused much fun. 

After the dinners we had different evenings of amusements—charades and 
contests and dances and candy-pulls. One of the plea- 
santest times was when we met abouf the huge hall fire 
and told stories which were prepared for the occasion. We 
each carried a fagot, and when we began our tale, threw a 
twig on the fire, narrating until the last twig of the bunch 
was burnt. Some of the story-tellers were clever enough 
4 to bring their tales to a most thrilling climax just as the 
final bit of stick went out, and to leave us in dire uncer- 
tainty about the ending. 

Even our dinners were varied. At one we found the most 
extraordinary menus at our places with cards and pencils. 
The letters of the words composing the different courses 
were transposed, and we had to put down what we thought ) A 
was coming next before it was served. It was not so hard to make “ yeast M 

l\- 


The prettiest maiden of the party had attired herself fittingly, and very a 
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roll shon” into oysters on the half-shell, but other items were more difficult 
to decipher. M 
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frocks is most 
important for 
children, but 
there are many 
other things 
about the lit- 
tle girl’s outfit which must be con- 
sidered. Now comes the question of 
frocks for the afternoon and even- 
ing, for in these days children and 


Sartor sutt of blue flannel; 
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young girls 
are expected 
to dress in the 
evening, even 
KN though an 


early bed-hour 
3 \f i? gives them lit- 
Xi tle time to 

wear these cos- 
tumes. For afternoon wear so much 
depends upon whether a child lives 
in the country or the city, that it is 
difficult to say positively what is or 





white braid trimming. 
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CutLp’s winter coat of white cloth or corduroy trimmed with ermine tails; large guipure collar under the 
cloth one; bonnet of finely tucked cream-color bengalime, with cluster of little flowers under the brim in front 


is not fashionable. A girl in the 
city must be dressed for a walk, or 
to go to the play or some entertain- 
ment or to some class. The school 
dress should be taken off after the 
girl returns from school in the morn- 
ing, and another frock, much on the 
same order, substituted for it. The 
coat and skirt costume for school, 
with flannel waist, is undoubtedly 
the best because it is possible to have 
so many charges in these flannel 
waists without great expense. For 
afternoon wear, even in a cloth frock 


or frock of similar material, the 
waist should match the skirt and be 
trimmed to look smarter than the 
shirt-waist. On the blue frocks this 
year it is the fashion to use colored 
velvets, and red velvet with an em- 
broidered dot of white is attractive 
and most effective, and the intro- 
duction of a little lace, heavy yellow 
lace, for instance, makes a frock 
more becoming, and does not make 
it any older in appearance. The 


smooth cloths are rather old for chil- 
dren and for young girls, but this 















































HOLIDAY FASHIONS 





CHILD’s AFTERNOON FROCK of dull blue cashmere, the inner vest embroidered in colored silks; 
cream lace collar and cuffs, with cream plissé frill of very fine soft mull, edged with black ribbon. 


year there is, as usual, quite a va- 
riety of so-called novelty goods to 
choose from. Zibelines are in fash- 
ion, and the rough serges, but these 
latter are used also for the school 
frocks; velveteens and corduroys 
made with coat and skirt, and also 
with waist to match, are very charm- 
ing. With waist made in some sim- 
ple design, trimmed only with deep 
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wide 


yellow lace collar and with bright rib- 
bons at throat and waist, this is one 
of the most becoming frocks a girl 
ean wear. When expense is not to 
be considered, a silk velvet is even 
more charming. A black velvet or 
velveteen frock of this description 
with a coat to match is a very useful 
investment, for it will do duty in 
the afternoon, and also in the even- 
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ScHoot press of dark blue flannel with red 
dots; blue taffeta guimpe; red and blue embroid- 
ery on écru linen 


ing. The Vandyck-shaped lace col- 
lars and cuffs on the black velvet 
look particularly well. Cordu- 
roy for the street is rather smarter 
fot the moment than velveteen or 
velvet, but it is not suitable for 
house wear, nor is it a good ma- 
terial to make up into a waist. 
Black is the favorite, with pale 
blue ribbons, and worn with a black 
velvet hat trimmed with ostrich 
tips and a bow of pale blue ribbon. 
Dark brown with pink or pale yel- 
low or white ostrich tips, and a rib- 
bon at the throat and waist to 
match, is also most effective and 
satisfactory. 


BAZAR 


White is, as usual, a most favored 
color, and the shaggy coatg of white 
fur, for little children, with pointed 
caps to match, are immensely smart. 
Fur coats for children are not to 
be rashly recommended, but nothing 
is daintier or more charming than 
these same fur coats in the gray- 
squirrel fur with the pointed cap, in 
ermine or in white astrakhan or in 
gray krimmer. There is witn many 


persons a prejudice against children 
wearing fur, but there are many very 
cold days in winter when a fur coat or 
cape is useful and perfectly suitable. 
The shoulder capes of white fur worn 
with the white cloth or white poplin 
coats are very smart. 





Boy’s press suit of black velvet; lawn and lace cuff 
and collar; lawn blouse; silk tie. 
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House jacket for invalid or old lady; shot taf- 
feta, trimmed with ruches of same; lining of India 
silk, flannel interlining. 


Y the first of December it is 
B expected that every woman of 

ordinary ability has arranged 
her wardrobe for the winter season, 
and need not take any further 
thought for dress. But expectations 
are apt to fall short of reality, and 
it ean safely be stated that not one 
woman out of twenty at this present 
moment is enjoying the peace of 
mind that is known only to her who 
has solved the hideous problem of 
what she shall or shall not wear in 


order to look 
well gowned 
through the 
winter. The 
vexed questions 
as to color and 
materials have 
by this time been 


definitely settled, but just at this 


season are always introduced some 
new and startling ideas which have 
the effect of making the conserva- 
of date. 


tive styles look sadly out 





Suirt-watst of tucked flannel and plain in mignon- 
ette green with black tie. 
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Simp_e Gown for young girl; dull red wool goods trimmed with black ribbon edge, and black ball 
buttons; Persian-embroidery vest and cuffs; tucked skirt with wide, flat, triple box-pleat in the back. 
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MIDWINTER HOUSE GOWNS 
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YouNG GtRt.’s AFTERNOON Gown of écru louisine, with groups of vertical tucks; yoke, long under- 
sleeves, and V’s in skirt of cream tucked mousseline; bands of cut-out colored silk embroidery. 
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CREAM CKEPON DRESSING-JACKET, with colored embroidered bands and a silk cord and tassel; the cut is 


original, as there are no shoulder seams. 


In fact, there is no question that De- 
cember is a time which requires con- 
siderable independence of thought 
and a firm resolve in the matter of 
gowns and millinery. 

Fortunately the edict has now gone 
forth as to just what sort of gowns 
should be worn at the different times 
of the day. For the morning at 
home, a dainty matinée is permissi- 
ble; for the street a trim, rather 
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severe coat and skirt costume with 
silk, flannel, or velvet waist; the 
waist, like the coat and skirt, of sim- 
ple design, and the hat on the severe 
order also. After luncheon any 
amount of magnificence in dress is 
possible, the lightest of colors, the 
most elaborately trimmed of waists 
and coats and long trailing skirts. 
All this is for the woman who can go 
about in her own carriage. 
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HE soft, woolly textures in 
4 i felts are the most noticeable 

feature of the millinery show, 
for all hats which have any appear- 
ance of felt about them. These are 
in many cases the plain, rather stiff 
hats of the tailor-made type, but for 
women to whom these quite severe 
shapes are not becoming there are 
extremely graceful draped turban 
styles of softer, hairy fabric, with 
trimmings of velvet and bright fea- 
thers — wings, breasts, and 
whole birds. One morning 
hat which is a symphony in 
color is of a very rough wood- 


brown felt, draped all over 
the crown and brim. The 
only trimming is a _ loose 


twist or knot at the left side, 
of deep brown and a brill- 
iant orange velvet, and from 
this drooping over the back 
is a paradise feather in the 
rich orange shades. The 
plain “tailored” hats are 
mostly in the one shape, 
somewhat like a very low- 
crowned sailor hat with 
round brim which rolls up at 
the edge and is bound with 
ribbon. The velvet or soft 
silk is laid in flat, irregular 
folds around the crown low 
on the brim, and at the left 
side is twisted into graceful 
knots, not, however, standing 
up at all. A bird or breast, 
usually of iridescent colors, 
is laid along the left side of 
the crown. 

The hats for more elaborate 
costumes are, many of them, 


almost a repetition of the summer’s 
shapes and of the flower hats so much 
used for some months past. . More 
foliage and less flowers are used 
now, however. The combinations of 
color in the foliage and the velvets 
used with the leaves are exquisite 
sometimes, but once in a while one 
finds some staring combination of 
red autumn leaves and a bow of 
turquoise velvet, or something equally 
hideous. 


CREAM ROUGH FELT HAT bound with black velvet ; long cream 
feather; black lace scarf drapery run through a slit in the brim; 
feather and scarf are held by a paste ornament. 
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Younc crru’s sattor HAT of white felt with white pigeon and white taffeta drapery 


At the risk of tiresome repetition nothing smarter than white. One hat 
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it must be emphasized that white is 
more used than any one color, and 
is, indeed, the most noticeable effect. 
Even for the simple outing hat the 
white felt with scarf of soft white 
silk and white breast or an entire 
bird is much seen in the best places, 
and for more elaborate hats there is 


is all of white velvet leaves, with only 
a knot of velvet at the side. Another 
is of white felt with brim which rolls 
up at the back and is faced with 
black velvet. Around the crown is a 
wreath of pale green panne velvet 
leaves. 

White lace hats have brims of er- 
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FRENCH HATS 
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mine to match the fur on other parts 
of the costume, and one turban of 
the popular gray squirrel has the 
crown of white velvet with white 
paradise plume at the left side, 
caught with a rhinestone buckle. 
All of the hats for street wear as yet 
seem to be so shaped as to cover the 
forehead. 

A flat hat of light gray, tan, or 





green felt or beaver, with a big bow 
tied in front of the very low crown, 
is considered especially smart with 
the plain tailor gown that is 
so fashionable during the winter for 
street wear. These bows are made of 
satin, taffeta, or velvet. Green is 
very fashionable, and many green 
feather hats are seen and green 
wings. 
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Toove of shirred gray chiffon, with band of chinchilla; gray wings and steel ornament; cream lace drapery. 
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look well without any outer gar- 
ment; and yet with all this trim- 
ming there may be worn a coat, for 
the smart and effective fashion of 





YOUNG GIRL’s STREET GowN of dark blue and green piaid 
woollen goods trimmed with black silk braid; sleeves and 
) vest of green velvet, with little flat brass buttons, 


HE loose half-fitting coats or the 
coats with fitted backs and straight 


fronts permit of the wearing under 


; 
: them of elaborate waists. The waist of 





a gown may have a bolero jacket trimmed 
AUTUMN STREET Gown of dull red cloth; bands 


with lace, a full front of fancy velvet,  oritack silk qudnabinaben ehties tnd oth : 
and, indeed, be so made that it will  menterie ornaments. 

















throwing back 
the fronts of 
the coat the 
moment one 
goes into a 
house is still 
in favor. It 
of course per- 
mits of con- 
siderable taste 
in the trim- 
ming of the 
fronts of the coat. 
The coats of the win- 
ter suits are, as a 
rule, made long, the 
three - quarter length 
being the favorite, but 
there is a decided im- 
provement since last 
year in the way in 
which the skirts to the 
coats are fitted. It is 
the fashion to be 
slender, exaggeratedly 
slender, to be minus 
hips as far as possible, 
and to be long in the 
waist. This is a diffi- 
cult feat to accomplish 
for the majority of wo- 
men who are past girl- 
hood, so that it is ne- 
cessary to have the 
coats without any 
curve-in at the waist 
and with the front 
hanging loose from the 
shoulders. But this is 
not saying that the so- 
called Louis Quinze 
coats are out of date; 
they are still worn, but 
there is not an inch of 
unnecessary fulness 
permitted, and the side 
pieces are most care- 
fully fitted. They are 
put on to the coat be- 
low the waist-line at 
the sides and in front, 
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and, unless the woman is very 
short-waisted, just a little above 
the waist-line at the back, so as 
to give the slant that is so be- 
coming. All the coats are made 
to appear as though they were 
longer in front than in the back, 
which is always a becoming 
style. 

Many of the coats, or, to 
speak more correctly, the outer 
garments, are a combination of 
coat and cloak, and hang loose \ 


from the shoulders, back and if 
front. Such a garment as this Y\) 
would ordinarily have been con- / 
sidered in the light of a wrap 
to be worn over any gown, but ! 
now it is often made part of the 
costume itself, and is most Y} 
elaborately trimmed with lace 
and velvet. The coats on the 
Louis Quinze order, with long 
fitted side pieces, are very much 
trimmed. They have square 
pieces of velvet let into the cloth 
or alternate pieces of lace and 
cloth, with a narrow braiding 
around each square. This trim- 
ming is down the front of the 
coat, on the wide turned-back 
cuffs, and around the collar, but 
this, of course, in a very much 
modified effect, for the collar is 
merely a straight band. For 
older women, this style of coat 
made in heavy silk is very 
smart; it also looks well in vel- 
vet with medallions or appliqué 
of heavy Cluny or guipure lace. 
The long, drooping. shoulder 
is one of the most marked 
changes in fashions of the win- 
ter, and the very much trimmed 
shoulder capes which are seen 
on both house and street gowns 
are decidedly new since last 
year. The cashmere gowns and 
the soft cloths of all kinds are 
particularly suited to this new 
fashion. The heavy cloth of any 
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ranged as not to take 
up an inch of room, 
with a front breadth 
of white cloth. Over 
the hips is a yoke of 
white cloth on black 
velvet, and a most 
curious style of em- 
broidery. There is a 
long tight - fitting 
waistcoat of guipure 
lace, and a shoulder 
cape, the principal 
part of which is com- 
posed of the white 
cloth with black vel- 
vet figures. The 
lower part, which 
reaches to the waist 
in the front and 
back, has a bias band 
of the cashmere 
lined with white silk. 
The sleeves are in 
bell shape, close-fit- 
ting at the top, al- 
though in tiny 
pleats; they are very 
full below the elbow, 
and gathered into a 
~, wristband of guipure 

\| lace. This model is 
AY made in china-blue 


material that is sti 

does not hang so 

well. One of the 
/ newest designs has 
a skirt absolutely 

plain, with side 
pleatings, but so ar- 
/ 





“S cashmere, and also 
3S in light gray and 


f white. Of course a 
great deal of the 
beauty of these new 
} gowns depends upon 
the embroidery and 
\9 the trimmings, which 
are of the most ‘ 
elaborate descrip- os . 





tion; and while the CioaKk of black cloth and Persian lamb, with white embroidered yoke. 
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and rather smarter gowns are still 
made exaggeratedly long in front and 
at the sides, as well as at the back; 
they fit as though worn without petti- 
coats. Many are lined with India silk 
and worn over India-silk petticoats, so 
as to carry out the tight, clinging ef- 
fect. Classic folds are so dinned into 
the ears that it is a relief to turn to 
the tailor gown, which is as yet lined 
with taffeta silk. 





StTgeet Gown, walking length, rough iron-gray 
mixed wool goods or shepherd’s plaid, trimmed with 
narrow black braid and black buttons. 


cost of all the new gowns seems at 
first to be perfectly absurd, when it 
is considered that it takes 
twice and three times as 
long to make the fashiona- 
ble gown of this winter as it 
did that of three years ago, 
it is not surprising that the 


additional prices are asked. SIMPLE STREET GOWN of rough-finish wool goods in an indefinite 


The skirts of the afternoon plaid; darker shade in the stitching. 
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tirely distinct this year from the 

more elaborate dinner gown and 
ball gown. The latter is more on the 
English idea, very simple, short 
enough not to interfere with dancing— 
for it is emphatically a dancing gown 
and goes by that name—made of silk 
and a very expensive quality of satin. 
The skirt is remarkable in cut, abso- 
lutely plain, with the waist draped in 
some graceful folds, pointed in front, 
short at the back, and then around the 
shoulders is a scarf of tulle or net, 
which can be renovated when desired. 
The freshness is the beauty of this 
frock, and three or four at the least 
are required in a fashionable outfit. 
The ball gown and the elaborate din- 
ner gown cannot be too handsome to 
meet the modern requirements. White 
satin of the heaviest quality embroid- 


. | ‘HE simple dinner gown is en- 






Eveninc press of black Chantilly 
flounces over similar ones of white 
~~ mousseline, the latter longer and trimmed 
’ with black mousseline ruches. 


ered in gold and _ silver 
paillettes and pearl beads, 


SimrLE EVENING GOwN fora débutante; white mousseline over the embroidery done by 
pink mousseline, the two sewed together. hand, and further embel- 
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which fall away from the arm, and 
are only caught together on the 
shoulder, this gown being on the 
classic order. Lace gowns for even- 
ing are as fashionable as they ever C 
were. The flounced skirt and the 
draped waist, or the princesse gown 
with some drapings of lace across 
the bust to-do away with the too 
severe line there, is a very good 
style for dinner gowns. The gored 
skirt and draped waist are of bro- 
eaded silk or satin, made with lace 
bertha and no sleeves. Another 
style, and a dainty one, is of ac- 
cordion - pleated mousseline de soie 
over taffeta with bands of lace in- 
sertion, lace flounces, and a lace 












Eveninc Gown of white crépe meteore; 
bands of black Chantilly in which are set round 
medallions of white satin. 


lished by appliquéd real lace, 
is considered none too hand- 
some, while velvet, in light col- 
ors as well as dark, with berthas 
of rare lace, shows the rather 
1) more severe style again. 

The simple dinner gown has 
sleeves, either tight-fitting un- 
lined lace sleeves on which is an 
embroidery in spangles, or of 


heavy silk, or made of lace or Biouse of pale blue liberty satin, with black satin ribbons 
chiffon in long accordion-pleats, and deep tan lace with curious little pendants to match. 
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trimmed with ruchings of chiffon, 
the shoulders finished with folds of 
chiffon. The only trimming on the 
gown besides the chiffon is a spray 
of flowers that starts from the left 
shoulder and goes diagonally across 
the bodice. 

Artificial flowers are to be very 
much worn on dinner gowns, the 
flowers being changed often. 
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Tea Gown of pale blue Chinese crépe, bands 
and bolero of multi-color Chinese embroidery on 
mauve silk; black satin bands and revers 


bertha, the sleeves, in double 
puffs, finished with a ruffle of 
lace at the elbow. This is very 
charming in crépe de Chine, as 
well as in chiffon or mousseline 
de soie. Crépe de Chine is 
fashionable for simple dinner 
gowns, and one exceedingly DINNER GOwN of white mousseline over white; transparent 


; yoke and sleeves with mother-of-pearl spangles ; hem to match ; 
pretty style, although almost guipure bands and soft scarfs and sash of pale greenish-blue 


exaggeratedly simple, is mousseline. 
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Tilhlustrated by 
CHAPTER XII 


THE PUSSY-KITTEN 


OLANDE was married — she 
was married at Elmhurst 
church, Chloe and I her only 
supporters. And after the 
wedding we all walked quiet- 

= ly down together from the 
church and said “ Good-by” to them at the 
door of their cottage, through whose windows 
the welcoming fire-light shone out into the 
cheerless January dusk. 
“What an ideal beginning to a honey- 





moon!” said my wife. “Fancy walking 
straight home to your own house. No 


broughams and slippers and things, no long 
railway journey and horrid hotels and lodg- 
ings, with the rice dropping out of you in 
showers every time you move an inch, and 
everybody grinning sympathetically after you. 
It’s like Frances’s wedding in the Professor.” 
“It’s a warmer wedding than that,” said I. 
“That description always chills me to the 
bone. And does it matter so much where 
you go, as long as you go together? I seem 
to remember a hideous parlor at Pevensey 
that once contented two moderately happy 
people.” 
“Yes,” she said, “but this is best. 
Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 1, Vor. XXXVI. 
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knows how much happier we should have been 
if we’d gone straight home to the Bandbox?” 

“We should never have been able to leave 
it,” said I. “It’s better as it is. Suppose 
I had been wise and firm and inflexible—” 

“A youthful Murdstone—” 

“And refused to yield to your superior 
wisdom and obstinacy, and—” 

“ And we had never come to the Red House! 
Yes, it’s all my doing, Len—the only thing 
I’m really and truly proud of. It’s Yolande’s 
doing, partly, but it’s mine too. Our lines 


‘have fallen unto us in pleasant places. Come 


in. I feel as if it was us who had just been 
married and were going home to our own 
house. It’s odd,—I always feel that we’ve 
only just been married, and yet that we’ve 
been married ever since we can remember.” 

“So we have,” said I. 

“We are very fortunate,” she said, “ and 
I’m very, very grateful.” 

We were indeed fortunate. Chloe’s daring 
adoption of the Red House as our home had 
been generously repaid. Instead of being 
the white elephant as which it had sometimes 
sought to disguise itself, it was now a credit 
to us, and an unchanging joy. Our cottages 
were let, and our garden. Our work in the 
Red House had been prosperous, the memories 
that had grown up there were precious, the 
hopes more precious still. Mary was happier 
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than ever, now that she had a small servant— 
her slender personality wholly justified by 
our prosperity and our future—to teach and 
order about and be kind to. Our lives were 
peaceful, ordered, incredibly pleasant. And 
if I still sometimes cleaned a candlestick or 
a sword, and Chloe now and then washed 
china or dusted the white parlor, not even 
Yolande could complain that we neglected 
our work to indulge in these recreations. 

Chloe remarked one day that we had grown 
uninteresting. Our earlier domestic adven- 
tures, she declared, might have been made 
really amusing by a competent narrator, but 
now nothing happened to us except the things 
that ought to happen. 

“Ah, wait,” I said, “my regretful opti- 
mist; things will go on happening to us all 


our lives long. This is only an ‘easy. We 
are in a peaceful backwater just now. We 


shall be pulling against the stream again 
soon enough.” 
“But we are uninteresting,” she persisted. 


“Tt’s not polite of you to say so. Even 
the plural pronoun doesn’t redeem that 
speech. J don’t find you uninteresting—at 


least not very.” 

“Tt’s all quite dull and flat,” she went on, 
scorning to take up the gauntlet; “and the 
worst of it is, it is so beautiful when things 
are flat and dull. I hardly dare to draw my 
breath, for fear something should happen. 
Things that happen are always horrid. It’s 
the times when nothing happens that are too 
good for one to dare to be quite happy in 
them.” 

“Nice things do happen sometimes,” I 
said, softly. “ Besides, we have the interest 
of watching Yolande just now. She won’t 
elude our vigilance forever; sooner or later 
she’ll justify our prediction and be discover- 
ed darning the tenant’s socks.” 

“Even that won’t be 
happening,” 


a very wonderful 
said my wife, “though so far, 
I eonfess, she has lived up to her ideals most 
nobly. He supports her in her resolution to 
keep her fingers clean of house-work, and the 
ferret’s wife does all her sewing. It’s us 
that things don’t happen to any more. And, 
oh, Len, I don’t want anything to happen. 
Don’t you notice that we hardly ever even 
quarrel now ?” 

“Tid we ever—much ?” 

“We used to be snarky sometimes—much 
snarkier than we are now. Why is it? Is 
it because we have more money? People are 
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always supposed to quarrel when they are 
poor.” 

“We were never poor enough to throw the 
teacups at each other’s heads,” I said, “ even 
in our worst days. Look at that little gold 
ball.” 

“It’s winter aconite,” she informed me. 
“It has a prettier name, but I’ve forgotten it. 
It’s very late. I suppose it overslept itself; 
the others are over long ago.” We were walk- 
ing slowly round the garden, where the 
crocuses showed green and gold and the 
birds were singing like mad. The spikes and 
buds of the daffodils made green patches, 
and the blue squills were out. The pigeons 
on the farm roof were preening their shining 
breasts, nestling up to each other, repeating 
unceasingly the pretty, monotonous, proud 
ery of their pairing-time. 

“You can hear quite well what they’re 
saying,” said Chloe. “ Listen: ‘ Look at us 
two!’ ‘Look at us two!’ They are absurdly 
happy.” 

“So they ought to be,” I said; “it’s « 
happy day. There’s no doubt at all now that 
spring will come again. I’ve only half be- 
lieved it all these winter months. How neat 
that market-gardener man has made every- 
thing! I do hope we sha’n’t loathe it in the 
summer when we walk in it and remember 
how sweet and untidy and all-over-the-place 
it was last year. That would be a happening 
indeed.” 

“Tf we are both alive and in this garden 
together in the summer we sha’n’t hate any- 
thing much, shall we? Very well, I won’t, 
if you hate it so, but it’s silly not to face 
things. People do die sometimes, you know, 
even people who love each other.” 

“T won’t have it,” I said, firmly. “ Dearest 
and silliest, you must not seratch my heart 
with those kitty claws of yours, or I shall be 
sorry I ever let you have it to play with. 
I'd rather quarrel with you. As you say, 
we’ve neglected that pastime shockingly. 
Let us begin. Come, think of something 
to quarrel about, and you shall see what re- 
serve forces of crude disagreeableness I have 
been getting ready all these dear months. 
Ah, don’t, don’t! You know it always makes 
you ill to ery.” 

For she was clinging to me, and hiding 
her eves. 

“Don’t,” I heard her say. “I don’t want 
to claw you. It claws me just as much. You 
don’t know how silly I am. I ean’t bear to 
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let you out of my sight, because perhaps I 
sha’n’t be able to be with you very much 
longer. Len dear, we know each other so 
well; we’ve been such friends too, haven’t we? 
We’ve been so happy. It makes me frighten- 
ed. And now it’s so peaceful; I feel as if 
things were gathering together for some aw- 
ful thing to happen. You don’t know!” 

I was silent. Oh, my heart! Did I not 
know ¢ 

“Yes, you do,” she went on, holding me 
more closely. “ You do, you do, but you pre- 
tend you aren’t afraid of anything, because 
you think it makes me cheerful. It doesn’t. 
I hate to think that we’re pretending to each 
other—now. So I tell you plainly, Len, I’m 
very, very frightened, and you know it, and 
so are you, and I know that, and if you’d 
only let me look straight at it, perhaps [ 
shouldn’t be so frightened. Oh, there are so 
many things I want to say to you. There, 
I won’t any more. Let me take your arm, and 
we'll walk quietly and respectably like good 
children, and you must let me say anything 
[I like, and you mustn’t try not to say every- 
thing that comes into your head, and you’re 
not to try to cheer me up, because I can’t 
bear it.” 

So we walked and talked. And indeed 
such talk, while it intensified my own aching 
passion of tenderness and solicitude, did, by 
its frank revelation of that passion, do more 
to calm and cheer my wife than all my brave 
pretence—it was brave—of confident fearless- 
ness had ever done. But I have written al- 
ready more than is needed. It is because, 
when I remember that time, I cannot well com- 


mand my thought; and my pen, seeing its * 


superior officer in mutiny, mutinies too. For 
it was March now, and the time of our great 
fear and our great happiness was very near. 

Strangely enough, after that day, it was 
Chloe who made the brave pretences, and I 
who clung to her, imploring her to teach 
me her courage and confidence. Once again 
in the history of the Red House my wife 
and I had changed parts. 

The hushed peace that brooded over us 
folded us in wings too soft and close to let 
any breath of outside tempest come near. 
Yolande and the tenant talked to us, as it 
were, through a soft warm veil. Our rela- 
tions—oh, fortunate destiny that was ours !— 
kept away. Chloe’s mother (who is as nice 
as any one could be who is not Chloe, and is 
twice Chloe’s age) sprained an opportune 
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ankle and could not come to us as she had 
intended, and as I thought I wished. So that 
my wife and I had these last days—the last, 
as we alternately prayed and feared—alone 
together. The doings of Yolande and Yo- 
lande’s husband were like a bright gay em- 
broidery on the rich fabric of our quiet hap- 
piness. And the time drew near. 


It was on the 1st of April—a too appropri- 
ate date, as Yolande afterwards bewailed— 
that Chloe suddenly realized, in an impera- 
tive shock, that there was a certain Japanese 
dressing - jacket pattern without which she 
could not be happy another moment. She had 
the stuff to make it, a demurely eccentric 
Eastern-patterned silk; she also had the mate- 
rial—a dull soft blue—for what she called the 
revers. I suppose a man would call it the 
lining, but I am not quite sure. 

So she left a half-written story of the 
very strongest possible “domestic interest ” 
(it was indeed, for she was to get twenty 
pounds for the finished article) to go down 
to Yolande’s cottage and borrow this price- 
less pattern which Yolande was known to 
possess. She had bought it among others 
for the guidance of the dressmaker who pre- 
pared her trousseau. And I, almost without 
a pang, abandoned a nearly finished drawing 
to go with her. 

The buds were gray and green on the trees, 
on the lilacs the buds were bronze, and car- 
mine on the creeper. The daffodils were out, 
and the tulips rigid with the energy of pride 
and promise. Everything that makes the 
glory of the summer garden was pushing up 
green leaves and crying: “I am coming, I 
am coming—only be patient! And don’t dis- 
turb me, for I am very busy making flowers 
for you. Wait, and you shall see!” The 
birds’ song was almost as intense as in the 
first pairing-time. We walked up the neat 
cottage garden, and we remembered the days 
of Prosser and the rags and the dead mouse 
and the mutton bone. Now the garden was 
all trim and neat, and the earth had stirred 
in her sleep and thrown out handfuls of prim- 
roses and violets and early red tulips, just to 
show what she could do, and to remind us 
what she would do for us when the sun, her 
lover, had kissed her fully awake. 

We knocked at the cottage door. It was 
a very nice knocker—old brass. Yolande— 
under my guidance—had picked it up for 
sevenpence at a rag-and-bottle shop in Dept- 
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ford. There was a long pause. Usually the 
door was opened almost coincidently with the 
fall of the knocker, by pretty, fair-haired, 
cheery-faced Mrs. Bates, but now we stood 
long on the narrow door-step, and heard, from 
within, sounds of scuffling and rustling. We 
had time to see how right Browning was when 


> 


THEY SAID IN CHORUS. 


he said, “ The leaf-buds on the vine are wool- 
ly,” and how very long before their white 
perfection come the green pledges of the an- 
nunciation lilies. 

We knocked again. The scuffle or rustle 
assured us that some one was within. The 
leisure of our next waiting showed us the 
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auriculas — “ honey - flowers” our grandmo- 
thers used to call them; “dusty millers” the 
country folk call them still—glowing in their 
soft shades of primrose and orange and red 
and purple. 

But when one desires, with all one’s soul, 
the cut-out paper pattern of a Japanese dress- 
ing-jacket for which one has already the ma- 
terial, even auriculas cannot charm away 
desire for long. 

This time it was Chloe who knocked; she 
knocked vehemently, and almost on the in- 
stant the door was opened by our tenant in 
person—our tenant, resplendent in speckless 
frock-coat and gleaming high hat—the armor 
in which he habitually leaves his home_to 
fight with beasts in the newspaper-offices of 
Fleet Street. 

“T’m rushing for my train,” he said, hur- 
riedly, and indeed its smoke showed already 
beyond the gray veil of leaf-buds on the trees 
of our railway embankment. “I’m glad 
you’ve come. I wanted to send for you yes- 
terday, but Yolande wouldn’t—” 

“What ever is the matter?” 

“ Oh—nothing—a domestic crisis. Yo- 
lande’s coping with it. She loathes a crisis 
in little, but she’s coping with it with the 
detail of a dictionary and the generalship of 
a—of a general. I’ve no time to turn the 
phrase.” He tore off down the red path, 
shouting as he went, “I say, Yo, Ill bring 
home something cold for dinner.” 

We were left planted on the door-step. 
The next moment Yolande came down the 
stairs—they lead, sans phrases, from the 
bed-rooms into the dining-room—and stood 


before us, a changed, a transfigured Yolande. * 


Her stuff dress of dull Venetian red was 
pinned up over a delicious petticoat of mauve 
silk and lace; she wore an apron—one of 
Mrs. Bates’s I knew at once by its tasteful 
Nottingham trimmings—and over her bright 
hair she had pinned a white silk handker- 
chief that conscientiously strove to look like 
a mob-cap. 

“Pray come in,” she said, in 
travesty of hospitality. “Come in and gloat 
over my sorrows. Come in and tell me how 
you always told me so. ‘ This is the most un- 
kindest cut of all’—‘ Earl Percy sees my 
fall ’>—” 

“This madness of quotations,” I said— 

“T’d rather be a dog and bay the moon,” 
she went on, pretending to tear her pretty 
hair, “ than—than what I am.” 


a bitter 
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“ And what are you?” asked Chlee, sitting 
down on the settle. 

“T’m a house-maid,” she said, tragically, 
“ a house-maid, and a parlor-maid, and a cook, 
and a boy in buttons, and a butler, and a 
footman, and a person who mends socks and 
sews on buttons. The ferret’s wife’s sister’s 
husband is ill, and the ferret’s wife has gone 
to nurse him—” 

“Without asking you?” 

“Of course she asked me. And what could 
I say? Of course I said I could manage 
perfectly. And now I am managing perfect- 
ly. It’s been going on since yesterday morn- 
ing. Have some ginger-beer? ‘It’s not 
what you want, but what you need, Brother 
Humphrey ’!” 

With this last quotation she sat down and 
poured out gingér-beer for herself and us— 
her guests. 

We drank it in respectful silence. 

“We've been up since the middle of the 
night,” she went on, setting down her empty 
tumbler. “ We’re both involved in one com- 
mor ruin. He lit the fires; I got the break- 
fast. Then he found he had no socks mended, 
and—and there were buttons. Chloe, Chloe! 
I darned his socks, but I did not sew on his 
buttons. He did that. I think he'll get 
shirts with studs for the future. The needle 
broke and the end went into his finger. For- 
tunately I’d attended classes on what do 
you call it?—‘ first injuries to the aided,’ or 
something—so I was able to bandage his 
wounds; but it all took time, and he’s two 
trains late already. I am prostrate—a worm 
at your intruding feet, for you’ve no business 
to come here in the morning and see my 
disgrace. But since you are here, I'll confess. 
I almost wish I had learned to do things like 
this before.” ; 

“Confess a little more, my darling house- 
maid, page, and cook,” said Chloe, “ and then 
I'll help you to wash up.” For the break- 
fast things still covered the table. 

“What am I to confess?” asked Yolande. 
Her eyes were bright, and in her cheeks shone 
the prettiest shell-pink. 

“Confess that you like doing house-work 
and making breakfast and darning socks, in 
your own house and for your own man.” 

“T hate it,” said Yolande, firmly, but her 
eyes betrayed her; “but even if I liked it, 
it doesn’t affect what I used to say to you. 
T used to tell you that you ought not to neg- 
lect your proper work for orgies of dish- 
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washing and knife-cleaning or wild revels 
of wood-chopping. And no more you ought. 
But if I choose to do it, I may. If I choose 
to concentrate myself on it, I can do it as 
well as you can. And in a crisis—it is my 
work. So my conscience is at peace.” 

“And the Higher Education of Women?” 
said Chloe. 

“Oh, bother the Higher Education of Wo- 
men!” said Yolande. “ Let’s wash up.” 

We helped in the house-work: it was to 
us a holiday excursion—a treat to good chil- 
dren. Incidentally in the course of it we 
observed several things. One, that the two 
studies were now in one house, and that the 
door between them had been taken off its 
hinges and replaced by an Indian curtain 
drawn back in folds too stiff and formal to al- 
low one to suppose for an instant that it was 
ever drawn across the doorway. Two, that 
Yolande had a work-basket, and that from 
it peeped a half-hemmed man’s neck-tie and 
a half-knitted man’s sock. Third— But 
why sing songs of triumph over the van- 
quished? Yolande had found her happimess 
where we had found it, so let my last words 
of her leave her there. 


And now, if I might, I would leave here 
certain blank pages to speak for me of cer- 
tain April days, not ever to be forgotten, and 
never, never, never to be written about. 

I always look with wonder alternating with 
envy on those men who can set down, in 
black and white, the heights of their joy, the 
depths of their trouble. And I marvel 
whether they have less imagination than I, 
or more. Chloe ean do this thing—and in 
a woman one can only envy the faculty; it 
is that which makes her a better story-teller 
than I. 

For my part, when I think of those days 
my lips are closed, like the lips of the dead, 
and my pen falls from between my fingers. 
So, because, somehow, those days should be 
recorded, I long for the blank pages, on which 
every man who loves his wife should read 
for himself what his heart would write for 
him there. 


And now it was May, and the sweet- 
plumed lilac was out, and the red and white 
hawthorns were in bud—round shining beads 
of coral and pearl. The garden had for- 
gotten the lean days of winter and was all 
curves and softness in its new green gown; 
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fat thrushes hopped and pecked on the wide 
wet lawns. The yellow tulips stood up like 
tall lamps above the delicate brocade of the 
forget-me-nots and their leaves. It was mid- 
May, and this was the morning which Chloe 
had chosen, since it was Saturday and a whole 
holiday, to invite the whole tribe of those 
astonishing Bastable children to spend the 
day. 

They arrived, much neater than I had 
expected, and when Chloe had greeted them 
—she remembered all their names, down to 
H. O.—she said: 

“T’ve something new to show you, some- 
thing new and nice. Come up stairs and let’s 
look at it.” 

Chloe always would go up the stairs two 
steps at a time when anything she wanted 
was at the top of them. The childten now, 
light-footed, heavy-booted, followed, clatter- 
ing, her flying Turkish-slippered feet and the 
flutter of her spring-green gown. 

She led them to our loafery—now trans- 
formed in many undreamed-of ways, but with 
its window-bars still screened with budding 
creeper. 

“Do you remember this?” she asked, point- 
ing to a brown object by the fire-side. 

“ Rather,” said the boy they call Oswald. 
“Tt’s one of the things we found in your 
secret cellar that day. We all thought what 
a good rabbit-hutch it would make.” 

The girls had made a rush forward, with 
the prettiest “Oh!” of wonder and delight. 

The smallest boy of all put his fat legs 
very far apart. “ Why,” said he, in a tone 
of positive injury, “you’ve been and gone 
and put a baby in it!” 

“Don’t you think a baby’s rather a good 
thing to put in a cradle?” I said, meekly. 

“Tt would have made a jolly good hutch,” 
he said, with undisguised regret. 

The girls were gloating over the cradle in 
the most charming feminine attitudes. I 
should have liked to draw them. 

“The dear! the precious!” they said in 
chorus. “ What color are its eyes? Is it a 
boy or a girl? What’s its name?” 

“Tts eyes are blue—at present,” I said, 
“and it is a girl. And we call it the Pussy- 
Kitten.” 

“T should have thought you would have 
called it after some one with a real name— 
an aunt or something,” said Oswald. 

“So I did. I called it after the dearest 
and best and prettiest lady in the world.” 
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I could not help casting a glanee at Chloe; 
she certainly did grow prettier every day, 
and as for dearer — well, all things wax or 
wane, 

The round boy, H. O., surprised my glance. 
“Oh,” he said, with obvious cessation of in- 
terest, “ you mean her?” 

He indicated Chloe by a not discourteous 
gesture, and instantly asked if they might 
not go and see the pig.—Have I mentioned 

sthat Jim kept a pig? 

Permission given, they swept away like a 
tidal-wave, and we heard their boots sound 
fainter and fainter on the stairs. 

Chloe and I were left alone with the 
cradle. 

“It is hard, isn’t it,” I said, meeting her 
eyes across the cradle, “to lose one’s high 
estate—even when one mounts from it to a 
higher ?” 

“Is it?” she said, covering up a fat pink 


fist thrust out from beneath the pink eider- 
down. 

“To have been a princess, and then to be 
merely a queen! To have been a pussy-kit- 
ten, and to have given up that title to an- 
other, and ‘such a very, very small usurper 
too.’ ” 

“She’s not so very small, Len,” said my 
wife, anxiously. 

“Tt sounds like a riddle,” I went on. 
“Would you rather be—a pussy-kitten or a 
pussy-cat? Do you know the answer?” 

“Qh yes,” she said, softly, “I know the 
answer; I know the answer very well indeed. 
And you—aren’t you proud to have such a 
collection of pussies—a pussy-cat and a pussy- 
kitten ?” 

“Yes,” I said, and across the cradle we 
kissed each other for the last time in this 
story. “ You know just how happy and how 
proud I am, my little mother pussy-cat.” 





——— 
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HE searcher for 
novelties for 


| Christmas gifts 


that can be made at 


home pursues the 

quest this year 

with difficulty, so £ 
far as models and ** 
types are concern- Y 


ed. The list is little en- 
larged over that of the 
two or three immediately 
preceding seasons, varia- 
tion being had chiefly in 
design. The standard of 
work and finish rises con- 
stantly, however, giving to the fa- 
miliar things a new aspect. 
Dainty lingerie and hosiery are 
still decorated with beautiful 
needle-work, and they remain most accept- 
able gifts for exchange among women. 
The silk corset-cover illustrated is called 
seamless, though really there is a seam under 


each arm. It is cut from the upper half 
of any two-piece marguerite or chemise 
pattern. It may be made of dimity, white 


wash silk, or all-over embroidery, as is pre- 
ferred. The model shown is of wash silk, of 
which one and one- 
eighth yards are re- 















dle, one of the embroid- 
ered medallions that are to 
be bought at any of the 
shops, edging it with lace. 
These have a monogram or 
initial in the centre. 

Another pretty cor- 
set-cover is made 
from a yard of all- 
over embroid- 
ery. This is 
cut in three 
straight pieces 
for back and 
two fronts. The 
back piece is hol- 
lowed out a little 
at the waist, and 
the three pieces are then built up to the cor- 
sage line with rows of beading or insertion. 
Half-inch beading is very pretty, narrow rib- 
bons ending in tiny 





quired. For the bead- 
ing for neck and 
sleeves two and a 
quarter yards are ne- 
cessary, with one and 
a quarter yards of 
belt beading, which 
may be of a cheaper 
sort; two and a half 
yards of lace edging 
and four yards nar- 
row ribbon to run 
through beading com- 
plete the list of mate- 
rials. A pretty finish 
to the garment is to 
attach at the front, 
directly in the mid- 
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SOFA-PILLOW IN CROSS-STITCH. 


bows at the front be- 
ing used with it. The 
cover is cut out to fit 
the armhole, and a 
strap of ribbon over 
the shoulder holds it 
in place. The all-over 
embroidery should be 
cut across the goods 
to make the three 
pieces. 

Still another bit 
of dainty underwear 
has been used this 
summer with thin 
gowns, and is quite 
new. This is the 
chemise-shirt intend- 
ed to replace the cot- 
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ton or silk shirt which, never quite the same 
shade of white, has to be tucked out of sight 
under a lace corset-cover when a thin gown 
is worn. These new shirts are made of fine 
dimity, and are finished round the neck and 
armholes with insertion and edging, and are 
worn next the body, the corset going over 
them. In length they extend a little below 
the hips, the usual shirt length. Over them 
goes the chemise or corset-cover as if a shirt 
were worn. 

Hosiery nowadays very easily takes on gift 
daintiness and effort. A pair of open-work 





EMBROIDERED RIBBONS 


FOR A BRIDE. 


'S BAZAR 


stockings costing perhaps seventy-five cents 
may be decorated in feather stitch like the one 
shown, and, prettily tied with narrow ribbons 
matching the color of the stitching, becomes 
an acceptable Christmas remembrance. An- 
other way to treat the stockings’ is to buy 
those of plain lisle-thread or silk, and insert 
black lace or medallions over the instep. 
Either is neatly applied on the stocking, the 
weaving afterward cut away beneath and the 
edges closely stitched down with fine thread. 
If insertion is used it is set on diamond shape, 
or in three graduated vertical bands, or in 
some other set design. 
For men, silk socks are 
often purchased, and the 
clocking added. 

The bridal set illustra- 
ted offers possibilities to 
one skilled in the use of 
water - colors, or a light 
straying pattern of em- 
broidery may be put on 
the ribbon. The set con- 
sists of the bag for cor- 
sets, the stocking - sup- 
porters, the padded cor- 
set bow which is slipped 
in a low bust corset to 
add fulness, and the pair 
of bands to hold a set of 
underwear. The set is 
made of white ribbon, 
and decorated with 
orange blossoms for a 
bridal gift. It may be 
made, too, of other deli- 
cate shades, pink, blue, or 
green, any fine flower, like 
forget-me-nots or 
buds, used as decoration. 
Sometimes the corset 
ruche replaces or accom- 
panies the corset bow. 
It is used for the same 
purpose, and is made of 
a thin stiff silk pinked at 
both edges and box-pleat- 
ed and stitched through 
the centre in a full double 
ruche. It is about ten or 
twelve inches long. 

The revival two or 
three seasons ago of the 
old-fashioned cross stitch 
on canvas was noted at 


rose- 
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that time. This season 
has shown a considerable 
increase in the assort- 
ment of imported novel- 
ties in the way of designs 
for this work, and at 
some of the best art-shops 
they are having a large 
sale. An imported slip- 
per design in raised work 
on canvas, to be finished 
with the half-stitch, is il- 
lustrated, and will be a 
familiar sight to grand- 
mothers, recalling their 
sampler days. A design 
for a sofa cushion to 
be filled in with cross 
stitch is also shown. The 
eanvas may be bought by 
the yard, and any design 
preferred worked out 
from little books which 
come for the purpose, and STEAMER BAG OF CREAM LINEN. 

contain a wide assort- 

ment. The pillows are made up finished with stitch goods is offered for choice with the 
a cord or silk frill, as preferred, twenty-two canvas. 

inches square remaining the regulation size. The steamer bag illustrated.is of cream coi- 
Beautiful Persian effects are shown in these ton duck bound with red ribbon. Pockets of 
models. A considerable variety of cross- various sizes holding needles, pins, court-plas- 





ter, bottles, and other conveniences are at- 
tached. Four brass rings inserted at the 
top serve to hang up the bag, which is of un- 
usual size, and therefore increased service. 








A DAINTY HAND-MADE HANDKERCHIEF. 





Stocks and neck-bands are still largely in 
evidence, and offer unlimited variety for gifts. 
The two black stocks illustrated are of moiré 
CANVAS-WORK SLIPPERS REVIVED. with white piping-bar stitched on and white 
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feather stitching. A rose stock 
Japanese silk, the bow or rose 
pieces cut to resemble petals. 


is of pink 
formed of 
These are but- 
tonholed all round and gathered in the cen- 
tre with a small button covered with the ma- 
terial. The stock itself is made of folds of 
the material, a buttonholed piece of the top 
falling the collar. A lace stock is of 
folds of pale blue chiffon put together with 
a pattern of fine lace braid and stitching. 


over 
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HAND-EMBROIDERED STOCKINGS. 


The possibilities of the new point-lace braid 
are shown in the dinner doily and the tie 
ends. Its fineness admits of exquisite work. 

The filet table-cover suggests, as a mere 
beginning, a long list of darned articles. 
The net is bought by the yard, the stitch ap- 
plied from designs furnished in little book- 
lets. Table-covers, doilies of all sorts, and 
squares for cushions and pillow-covers are 
some of the articles to be fashioned in this way. 
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DARNED-NET TABLE-CENTRE. 


For a simple gift, tray, platter, and tea 
cloths are excellent. These may be bought 
hemstitched and are pretty with merely a 
large initial embroidered in the centre, or a 
feather-stitch design wrought in the corners. 
In finishing round doilies the double button- 
hole edge is now used. The single button- 
hole is applied and eut out, after which a 
second button-hole is done on the extreme 
edge. This prevents all fraying in launder- 





SILK TIE WITH HAND-MADE LACE. 














ing. The hand-made 
handkerchief is_ illus- 
trated to show the ef- 
fect in hem - stitching 
squares. These are 
padded with tiny pieces 
of linen instead of the 
fine lawn of the mate- 
rial, and stand out beau- 
tifully when completed. 

The stein with coat 
of arms, the  ecan- 
dlestick in green ma- 
jolica, and the passe- 
partout frame suggest 
some purchasable novel- 
ties. 

One very useful and 
easily made gift is an 
afghan or comfortable 
made of two squares of 
knitting. The stitch is 
the simplest possible, 
made over big wooden 
needles, and is therefore 
a good gift for an in- 
valid or an elderly per- 
son to undertake. Two 
threads of fine wool, one 
of a rich yellow or green 
or blue, and one of 
white, are used together, 
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A GROUP OF PRACTICAL GIFTS. 


each in a ball, knitting with the two at once wadding or cotton batting, making a de- 
—not alternately. This gives a pretty blended liciously soft blanket. The two knitted covers 
effect of color. Two squares of the required 
size are made, and between them is put wool 








FANCY STOCK OF SILK. 


are caught together with tiny bows of ribbon, 
sewed through with a few stitches, like the 
tufting of a mattress. A border of. scallops 
may be crocheted for a finish, the colored 


HAND-MADE SILK UNDER-WAIST. wool being used. 


Vou. XXX VI.—77. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


‘EXPLAINED 


% | love dear Mr. 
¥ 
t Santa Claus, 


He has such jolly 


X ways; 

¥ wt 

4 Why, every year a 
i; visit here 

X On Christmas eve 
he pays, 

; | a 

. 

iy And puts up wreaths 
, of holly leaves 
y To mark __ the 
4 holly-days. “ Dear Mr. Santa Claus.”’ 
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J A NEEDED INSTITUTION ‘ 
J ad 
‘*Oh, sir, what is this place so strange, i 
3a Filled full of trinkets fine?” Ne 
iy “This is the Christmas Gift Exchange, ff 
4 tr 
Nf A clever plan of mine. 
* ys 
fs ut 
\ Your misfit presents here may be ¥ 
} 
oA 
Li Exchanged for others that you see,”’ ue 
’ I turned my head and laughed aloud 8 
{ To see the eager, hurrying crowd. 
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at “The eager, hurrying crowd.” 
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“A note of thanks for every gijt.”’ 


LEAL 


RETRIBUTION 


‘‘My daughter, surely you’ve received 


Za 


Full many a Christmas present. 
What makes you look so sad and grieved ? 
Why can’t you look more pleasant ?’’ 
‘*Oh, mother dear,’’ Susanna sniffed, 
‘*To-morrow I must write 
A note of thanks for every gift 
That I’ve received to-night !’’ 
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OUT OF ALL PROPORTION 


On Christmas eve, as pretty Jane came tripping 
down the stair, 

The spicy smell of Christmas greens pervaded all 
the air. 

‘* Now this I cannot understand,” said Jane. ‘* Why 
is it so? 

A hundred sprays of holly and but one of mis- 
tletoe !”’ 
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“ Pretty Fane came tripping down the stair.” 
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Sing a song o’ Yule-tide! 


Firs and Mistletoe, 

Cedars young, and Holly 
With its ruby glow! 

Shouts of children’s laughter 
Startle Chanticleer. 

Wake! vou older, sleepy folk, 
Santa Claus is here! 


e E season is 
y again at 
hand, and 

all Chrystantie 






is arrayed to ye 
holy feast... Most 
plaisauntest of all 
is it to make 
merry with ye 
lyttel children, 
sithence of 
soche is ye 
Kingdome 
whence ye 
Chryste- 
Childe com- 
eth.” Sure- 


ly that writer knew, for to make merry with 
little children at all times is to partake of 
a peculiar felicity; but especially is this so 
at the Christmas season, the one feast of the 
year in which the common interests of chil- 
dren and of “grown folks” interweave like 
the branches of holly and mistletoe which 
are the insignia of universal festivity. It is the 
season when our almost over-civilized world 
returns to the practices of primitive peoples, 
and garnishes its modern homes with sweet- 
smelling branches, hanging them at the win- 
dows and over doorways, and spreading them 
upon the tables loaded with palatal delights. 
Already each family group is busy devising 
gifts and garlands that shall transform the 
house into a holiday bower. 

But before we go in-doors, it were worth 
while to stop a moment and see how Nature 
keeps her Yule-tide in solitary places. Far 
away, where cities are not, where even ham- 


_lets are few, the traveller is like to find a 


tree of holly on some field of snow, its leaves 
a glistening, glowing green, jewelled with sear- 
let berries. The “holy oak,” the Druids used 
to call it,.and in white-robed processions they 
sought for it in the woods of Herefordshire, 
where it still grows so abundantly that the 
yield from this shire alone goes far to supply 
the Christmas needs of almost all of England. 
Some of its hardier branches cross the sea; 
but American homes are chiefly ornamented 
with native holly, having often but a single 
berry to a cluster of leaves, although the Eng- 
lish tree bears several in a group. 

Along the eastern coast of Maryland, 
through the Virginias and on to Florida, the 
holly tree grows abundantly. These States 
not only supply eager holiday-makers in the 
north, drape and decorate our churches and 
homes and public buildings, but feed as well 








WITH MISTLETOE AND HOLLY 


our hordes of robins, who descend 
every year to that land of holly to 
make their Christmas dinners on its 
luscious red fruit. In deserted or- 
chards, on long-since leafless apple- 
trees, on lonely oaks, and sometimes 
on other growths, there is seen a new 
burst of midwinter leaf and fruit, 
the mysterious mistletoe and its 
pearly berries, the most secret of 
nature’s Christmas gifts, and the 
origin of which none can tell. 
Among all the interesting and 
quaint customs that are followed at Christ- 
mas, none is more beautiful than this bring- 
ing in of green things from the woods for 
the purpose of household decoration. Prac- 
tically the same trees are chosen to-day for 
this purpose as were used four thousand years 
ago, differing slightly only in variety, accord- 
ing to climate. In America our chief mid- 
winter decorations are little fir and cedar 
saplings from six to ten feet high, children’s 
trees essentially, to be made resplendent with 
colored candles and shining trinkets, with 
solider gifts in soberer packages between; 
branches, wreaths, stars, or even tiny sprigs 
of holly; sprays of mistletoe, and sometimes 
a whole mistletoe plant. But the tiniest sprig 
of mistletoe is as effective as the larger 
bunch, if properly placed, in contributing to 
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the mirth of a Christmas evening, pro- 

vided a proper number of maids and 

men be present. aS centre of a ring of small 
Central chandeliers should have 3: j j mirrors which reflect the 

festoons of evergreens hung from # j lights above with a dazzling 

them; or where side-lights are used A and truly festal air. Where 

the festoons may be caught up on yr 7 there is an entrance hall, and 


these. Light ropes of cedar or fir 

twigs are sometimes carried from a 

central chandelier (when this hap- 

pens to be directly above the dining- 

table), and draped at intervals along 

the sides of the “ festive board,” dividing the 
places much after the manner of the May- 
pole ribbon or flower strands. 

The little tops of cedar or fir trees are fa- 
vorite table centre-pieces. These are some- 
times three feet high, but oftener range from 
eighteen inches to two feet. They are set in 
regular stands, and lighted either with can- 
dles or by means of adjustable electric bulbs, 
the current being conducted through green 
cords. The smaller table-trees are sometimes 
set into a large bowl or deep crystal dish 
which rests upon a centre mirror; or in the 


the stairway, having a small platform 
or baleony above, is made a real fea- 
ture, the balustrades give an admirable 
opportunity for the use of cedar or 
fir ropes, which may be hung in grace- 
ful loops, secured here and there by a wreath 
of holly or a bow of ribbon, or by an in- 
visible wire. 

From the stand-point of economy this ur- 
ban fashion of using ribbon plentifully in 
holiday decorations is decidedly to be com- 
mended; for since but two colors, the leaf 
green and holly red, are permissible, the rib- 
bons may be laid away and used another 
season, But what true celebrant of Yule-tide 
would be bound by such venal bands, though 
they be made in satin, soft and glistening? 
Something more perishable, prodigally used, 
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is the truest expression of the 
feeling of holiday-time; of that 
Christmas-time which comes but 
once a year, in which we should 
be merry, to paraphrase the im- 
mortal bard. 

Holly wreaths at the window 
are a sort of division of house- 
hold good cheer with the outside 
world. 

There are numberless ways of 
utilizing the little sprigs of holly 
that remain from the making of 
wreaths. A two or three leafed 
sprig with berries, if possible, 
should be included in every pack- 
age sent away. On one leaf a 
“ Merry Christmas” may be done 
in gold paint; but if an illumi- 
nated card, too, is sent, this is 
unnecessary. The menus for the 
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day, and guest cards or favors, if 
these be used, should be either 
traced with holly leaves, or have 
a tiny spray fastened across the 
corner. Small branches of holly 
unadorned, laid upon white dam- 
ask, are among the loveliest dress- 
ings for the Christmas dinner 
table. 

Even in the house of mourning 
such a tribute to the Chryste- 
Childe’s season should be paid; for 
tearful eyes beholding the green 
leaf, shining and typifying hope, 
and the full red holly globes sig- 
nifying love, still living and 
swaying the world, are sure to 
grow brighter by the sight of this 
little symbol with its secret mes- 
sage of peace and good-will to 
each one. 


>. 











OW many 
girls ever 


give thought 








to the. pitch and 
timbre of their 
voices ? Straight 


figures, good com- 
plexions, an easy supple carriage, white teeth, 
and well-kept hair and nails are all deserved- 
ly striven for—why not an agreeable voice? 
A girl can do much to céunteract what may 
seem a naturally bad voice. Nine times out 
of ten it is bad because of careless habits 
formed through ignorance. The pitch of the 
voice is most important, and if this is high 
the work of lowering it should be at once 
attempted. Stop frequently in the course of 
your daily talk with your family or intimate 
friends, and catch the echo of your voice— 
it will be easy to go on then two or three 
tones lower. Soon the right pitch will become 
habitual—a great point gained. A pleasant 
voice may be cultivated, too, like a pleasant 
expression, if sufficient care and watchfulness 
are had. If the voice tones are nasal there is 
probably some upper throat or nostril obstruc- 
tien,—often one very simple and easily _re- 
moved by a physician. If voice-culture les- 
sons can be taken this should be done, but, 
without any expert teaching, a young person’s 
voice is amenable to modification and im- 


provement through simple care on the part : 


of its owner. 

A dance on the lawn was a diversion of a 
country-house party in the autumn that may 
prove suggestive for future repetition. It 
was given in the early afternoon, the dance 
preceded by a costume procession which made 
a tour of the grounds, headed by the mu- 
sicians, who later piped for the merry trip- 
ping. The girls wore short-waisted bright 
gowns, long fichus, and large sateen poke-bon- 
nets, the men appearing in colored felt hats, 
high-heeled shoes, colored long stockings, 
black knee - breeches, and full white shirts 
with sashes. The anachronism of a May- 
pole dance in autumn was permitted for the 
fun it gave, and afterwards old-fashioned 
contra-dances filled out the numbers. Supper 
was served on the piazzas, which were gayly 
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decorated with red 
cheese-cloth and 
autumn flowers 
massed in big bowls 
and pans. 

The girl who is 
facing the winter, 
for the first time since childhood, with the oc- 
cupation of systematic study gone, following 
a graduation last June, will find herself hap- 
pier and better satisfied when the year is 
over, if she still pursues some work in a 
methodical manner. Dawdling and desultory 
occupation are the rust of existence for 
young women. A course of reading is al- 
ways possible, and to take up a new language 
or perfect one’s self in one already partly ac- 
quired is most interesting. 

A pretty gift for grandma, if she has at- 
tained the distinction long enough ago to be 
an old lady, is a muff foot-stool. This is one 
of the ordinary low wicker foot-stools covered 
with eider-down flannel in black or gray. 
The top of the stool has a thickness of cotton 
wadding laid on before the flannel is fitted, 
and a muff or hood of the same lined with 
bright soft silk nailed on. A short fringe 
of wool matching in color edges the stool 
covering. 

A snow luncheon pretty to give in mid- 
winter demands that all the decorations shall 
be white, including candle shades and menu 
ecards. A wintry scene may decorate these 
appropriately. The menu, too, may be a white 
soup, cream of corn, potato, or fish, a white 
salad, celery with white mayonnaise, with, 
preceding it, as the piéce de résistance, cream- 
ed chicken in a ring of rice. A white ice or 
mould of Bavarian cream with white cakes 
is a suitable dessert. White bonbons and 
candied fruits should be in evidence, and dry 
salted popeorn may be served instead of 
salted almonds. 

The shirt-waist handkerchief, a trifle of 
linen and ruffle, is promoted this autumn to 
the holiday-gift standard. If possible make 
the handkerchiefs from the start, buying what 
is called handkerchief linen for the purpose. 
A yard will make several handkerchiefs, and 
leave some unavailable straight pieces that 
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can be made into neck-bands. 
Block out the handkerchiefs 
a trifle smaller than the usual 
size, and hem-stitch the edges. 
Finish with a ruffle made of 
inch-wide footing to which 
has heen overhanded, with No. 150 thread, 
narrow binding-ribbon. Pink or blue is pret- 
tiest, with black for mourning. The binding- 
ribbon is dull of finish and light of texture, 
thus suited to the sheer footing, and possesses 
the added advantage of laundering well. 
Other dainty handkerchiefs have no ruffle, 
but are finished inside the hem with stars of 
embroidery in delicate shades of pink or blue. 

If a number of olive sandwiches are re- 
quired for a chafing-dish supper or afternoon 
tea, try using the following proportions, and 
notice the improvement. Stone two dozen 
olives, chop fine, and pound to a pulp before 
mixing with a half-eupful of crisp celery, also 
chopped. Add to this a salt-spoonful of pre- 
pared mustard, a teaspoonful of tomato cat- 
sup, two table-spoonfuls of cracker dust, and 
an after-dinner-coffee-cupful of mayonnaise. 
The paste is then spread between oblongs of 
thin crustless brown bread. 

Boxes, low and narrow and long enough to 
hold, without folding, the little neck-bands 
worn by everybody, are covered with ribbons 
or brocade, and make acceptable Christmas 
gifts. For travelling there are holders for 
the same trifles more comfortably made. A 
piece of pasteboard four inches wide and fif- 
teen long has on one side a layer of cotton 
wadding with sachet powder, the whole neatly 
covered with silk. A piece of wash organdie as 
long as the board and a little more than twice 
as wide after it is finished has an inch hem 
turned down all around and finished in fea- 
ther stitching to match the silk used. This is 
attached to the unwadded side, passed over 
aud around the board, and tied in place near 
each end by narrow ribbons, the bands held 
smooth and protected from dust on the 
wadded cushion. 

At a recent luncheon the table-centre was 
both simple and effective. It consisted of a 
large-size gold-fish globe filled with flowers. 
This was put upon a glass mat around which 
ferns were wreathed. 
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An expert in stationery 
says that writing is at its 
best on heavy paper that is 
not smooth to glossiness, but 
is slightly rough. This holds 
the ink most satisfactorily. 

A pretty and most acceptable gift to a 
feminine friend sailing away for a foreign 
trip is one of the dainty money-cases and 
covers made to be worn about the neck. A 
chamois case made like an envelope without 
the flap, and about the size of a note-en- 
velope, has a cover of hem-stitched linen neat- 
ly made, the flap buttoning over with a tiny 
button-hole. To this is attached half-inch 
white silk binding-ribbon, the loop long 
enough to let the bag hang about the neck 
and just above the corset. The linen cover 
is easily removed to launder. An initial or 
monogram in small letters is sometimes em- 
broidered on the ribbon. 

The bride’s bouquet at a recent wedding 
was in seven sections, and was thrown, as’ she 
left, to the six bridemaids and maid of honor. 
Three of the sections held typical gifts—a 
gold dollar, a gold ring, and a gold thimble— 
prophesying respectively wealth, matrimony, 
and spinsterhood to the recipient. 

Pretty Christmas gifts are individual salt- 
ed-almond dishes. These come in sets of six, 
put up in a case, with a serving-spoon to 
match. An always appreciated gift is a brass 
sliding book-rack for the desk or table, or a 
Jerusalem candlestick in brass. 

For some winter entertainments try a pic- 
ture evening. With the invitations should 
go a note requesting each guest to take a 
specified part of a certain tableau of some 
celebrated picture. This brings all the 
guests in costume, which is in itself effective. 
When the company assembles cards and pen- 
cils are distributed, and each guest records 
as many identifications of the parts personi- 
fied by the others as he is able to discover. 
Supper is served early, and after it the 
guests are grouped in a series of tableaux 
developing the pictures which they repre- 
sent. For this purpose a person is selected 
beforehand to serve as stage- manager, and 
a stage is arranged in some other room, with 
draperies to outline a frame. 











HE ques- 
z tion of tip- 

ping ser- 
vants in resi- 
dences where one 
is paying a visit 
is one that never 
seems to be quite 
decided. The 
matter, like 
many others that are constantly being discuss- 
ed, seems to be one for individual adjustment, 
and not for any cast-iron rule. If one is stay- 
ing in a house where only one maid is kept, 
it seems kind, as company means added 
work, that this additional service should be 
recognized by some small fee, at least, or by a 
simple gift. In large English country houses 
the tips from visitors are practically obliga- 
tory. The matter is reduced to a system, and 
the visitor knows to a fraction the gratuity 
to be given to butler, under-butler, house- 
maid, chambermaid, and so on down the list. 
This wholesale tipping has never found serious 
lodgement over here, nor is it likely that it 
will. House servants work for much lower 
wages in England than are paid in America, 
and the tips are perquisites that are counted 
upon. Some American mistresses do not like 
to have their guests give anything to the ser- 
vants. It is related of one chatelaine - well 
known in New York society, that her care in 
regard to expense to her guests was carried 
to the extreme of providing, in little sealed 
envelopes sent to each guest’s room on Sun- 
day morning, the mite for the contribution- 
box at the church service. 

A traveller contributes that on a recent 
ocean-crossing, raisins proved his stay and 
stimulant during a rather bad attack of sea- 
sickness. He got them with difficulty, he 
says, a few at a time, by feeing the steward, 
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and advises transatlantic travellers to put a 
small box of nice plump table raisins in their 
state-room kit. : 

With Christmas approaching it should not 
be forgotten that at the Woman’s Exchanges, 
and almost nowhere else, can old heirloom 
silver and china be had. It is unfortunate 
that these should be on sale there through 
pressing want, but since they are, it is of 
value to both sides that the purchase may be 
made. Silversmiths nowadays manufacture 
new old silver which is both artistic and in a 
degree satisfying, though nothing except time 
itself can produce the worn surfaces that 
come from years of careful handling and 
polishing. 

A bit of kitchen economy is that cold fried 
or scrambled eggs, which would seem to be no 
longer useful, may be chopped and mixed 
with mincemeat, to the latter’s improvement. 
A poached egg, too, that was not needed may, 
if it is not broken, be returned to the water 
and boiled hard, and used to garnish or mix 
with a salad. 

A very convenient nut-dish is of glass, 
and is divided into compartments, each hold- 
ing a different variety of nuts. 

In making an omelette try using hot water 
in the proportion of a table-spoonful to each 
egg instead of the milk usually advised. It 
will be found that the omelette is much more 
tender when made in this way. 

A delicious cheese pudding vouched for by 
the housekeeper at whose table it frequently 
appears, is made from one five-cent loaf of 
baker’s bread with a half-pound of good 
American cheese about the strength of that 
used in making a Welsh rarebit. Cut off the 
hard crusts of the bread, slice and butter, 
laying slices loosely in the baking-dish with 
alternate layers of cheese, cut in thin slices. 
Beat one egg and add a quart of milk with a 
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pinch of salt. Pour this mixture over bread 
and cheese, and let it soak until every slice is 
thoroughly moistened. Bake thirty-five to 
forty-five minutes until brown on top as in 
bread pudding. Serve on hot plates and 
quickly, the hotter the better. 

Mrs. Bayard Taylor, writing of genuine 
German goodies, gives a recipe for the Christ- 
mas cookies which are never overlooked in 


holiday preparations in German homes. The 
directions should be followed carefully. 


After melting seven and a half ounces of 
butter, pour it slowly into a deep dish, taking 
care that the sediment is thrown away. Al- 
low the clear melted butter to stiffen, but not 
to get hard. Then stir it one way to the con- 
sistency of thick cream, adding gradually, 
while it is being stirred, ten ounces of powder- 
ed sugar, four eggs well beaten beforehand, 
half a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, and 
fourteen ounces of flour sifted. Stir 
thoroughly; grease a flat pan with butter, 
and drop the batter in by teaspoonfuls. Flat- 
ten each a little with a spoon, taking care 
that the cookies are not put too close together. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven till a light 
brown. Ice as soon as done, returning to the 
oven long enough for the ice to harden. 

It is said that fewer persons suffer from 
coffee-drinking than from over-indulgence in 
tea, and often nowadays, in nervous diseases 
even, physicians will allow coffee if it is well 
diluted with boiling—not boiled—milk. Half 
and half is the right proportion. It should 
be remembered that it is as bad almost for 
coffee to stand on its grounds after being 
made as for tea. Every housekeeper realizes 
the uncertain quality of the breakfast coffee 
served daily at her table. One morning it is 
good, the next only tolerable, and again per- 
haps undrinkable. Yet the same conditions 
apparently exist every morning so far as its 
preparation is concerned. An inventor is 
now at work perfecting a coffee-pot which 
runs like clock-work so far as being superior 
to the whims of the kitchen-maid. Only so 
much coffee can be put in the receiver, and 
again so much and no more water can be add- 
ed. The coffee comes in a condensed form, 
and divided into portions nicely adjusted to 
the size of the pot. 

Pongee curtains are effectively used with 
oak bookshelves. If the curtains are shirred 
on two rods, one at the top and the other at 
the bottom, the protection to the books is quite 
as efficient as if glass doors are used. The 
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curtains should run very 
easily, however, as other- 
wise access to the books 
is somewhat difficult. 

In packing the children’s luncheon-basket 
remember to put in a few nut meats, prefera- 
bly almonds. These contain very little 
starchy matter, which in its raw state, as it is 
in most nuts, is very indigestible. If each 
almond serves as a filling to a date from which 
the stone has been removed, the necessary 
sugar will be furnished, which with the pro- 
teid of the almond makes a good and nour- 
ishing combination. Four or five of these 
done up in wax paper are easily carried, and 
most satisfyingly supplement a chopped-meat 
or sliced-olive sandwich. 

While on the subject of children’s diet, it 
may be added, on the authority of a physician, 
that the proverbial “sweet tooth” of a child 
has a reason for being, and may be gratified 
without harm if pure sweets at suitable times 
are given. Candy is harmful only when it is 
impure, when it is partaken of unreasonably, 
or between meals when the stomach is empty. 
A little good candy may appear fairly often 
as a dessert at the family table, and it will 
be found that this method often satisfies the 
children’s craving for sweets. Even two or 
three cubes of loaf sugar given after a meal 
will often equally control the sweet tooth. 

The need for care in the use of towels is 
emphasized by an occurrence of the past sum- 
mer. Two young men went to a sea-side 
resort near New York for a dip in the surf 
the day before each was to go away for the 
summer. Within a few days following their 
sea-shore trip, each, unknown to the other, 
began to suffer from a facial skin disease 
whose origin greatly puzzled the family 
physician in each case. It was not until the 
youths came together in the fall that it was 
traced to the use of the towels at the bathing 
establishment. The utmost care should be 
insisted upon, even among members of the 
same family, in this respect. The simplest 
skin affections, like cold sores or dandruff, 
are quickly communicable. 
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CHICKEN BREASTS WITH CELERY 


HIS delicious entrée could be served 
with a most satisfactory result at a 


dinner party. Although it requires six 
small chickens, it is possible to prepare an- 
other good dish with what is left over for the 
family dinner the following day. 
Singe and draw six young chickens of one 
and a quarter or one 
and a half pounds 
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Cover the sauce- 
pan and cook slowly for forty minutes. 
Take out the meat and the carrots and re- 
serve them for next day’s dinner. With a 
cream sauce and some rice around they 

will make a very good 


ae dish. 


half as much white pepper. 





each. (Reserve the 
livers to be prepared 
en brochettes with ba- 
con for breakfast.) 
With a _ pointed 
knife cut around the 
low part of the breast 


to the backbone. Re- 
verse, and it will be 
easily detached. Take 
off the skin, cut the 
wings, leaving the 
first joint. 

Have ready and 


chopped half a pound 
of larding - pork, two 
sliced carrots, and two 








Strain the broth, 
and while it is cook- 
ing prepare the celery. 
Of six stalks of celery 
cut all the white parts 
in pieces one inch 
long. Cook fifteen 
minutes in plenty of 
boiling salted water, 
and drain. Rinse the 
saucepan, turn back 
the celery into it, pour 
the broth over, and 
cover. Cook slowly for 
thirty minutes, then 
set it aside to stop 
the boiling. Ascertain 








sliced red onions. 
Tie up four sprigs of 
parsley with one bay- 
leaf, one branch of white celery, 
Put these in a saucepan 
table-spoonfuls of butter and all the dark 
meat of the chickens. Cook on a moderate 
fire with uncovered saucepan for fifteen 
minutes; stir from time to time until the 
meat is of a light brown color. 

Then pour in one gobletful of ordinary 
dry white wine, stir, cook ten minutes more, 
and add two quarts of warm water seasoned 
with one heaping salt-spoonful of salt and 
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and four 


cloves. with two 


LOUISIANAISE. 


with a fork if the 
celery -is done, as it 
differs in tenderness. 

When it is tender moisten it with half a 
pint of good cream, and let it simmer ten 
minutes more. Mix to a paste two table- 
spoonfuls of butter with half a one of flour; 
add it to the celery and stir well. 

Fifteen minutes before the celery is ready 
prepare the breasts for cooking, as they must 
be done at the same time. Dip a small pastry 
brush in cold water, and pass it all over the 
breast, then sprinkle over one salt-spoonful of 
salt and half a one of white pepper. This 
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is the quantity for each. Spread two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a roast-pan, pour three 
table-spoonfuls of the celery sauce in it, then 
place the chicken breasts side by side. Cover 
them with a sheet of white paper well but- 
tered on both sides; cook in a warm oven 
eighteen minutes, removing the paper to baste 
the breasts. 

With a skimmer lift the celery, and dish 
it on a warm round platter; arrange it quite 
high in the centre as illustrated, and arrange 
the breasts around. Put a small paper ruffle 
on each wing bone. Finish with a small 
bunch of white celery leaves on the top. 

Strain the remaining gravy from the celery, 
and send it to the table in a hot sauce-boat. 
Serve immediately. 

CREAM OF SPINACH WITH CHEESE 

Remove all the stalks and wash thoroughly 
half a peck of fresh spinach. Throw it into 
four quarts of salted boiling water in an un- 
covered saucepan in order to retain its color. 
Boil for thirty minutes. 

Drain on a colander, pouring cold water 
over it; squeeze all the water out of it when 
cooled. Do not let it stand in the colander, 
as the tin would give a bad taste. Chop it 
fine, pass it through a tamis, then put it 
in a saucepan with one table-spoonful of 
fresh butter; cook slowly, stirring from time 
to time, for six minutes, till it 
dry. 

Sprinkle over it one large teaspoonful of 
flour, and mix well; add half a pint of good 
cream. Season with one salt-spoonful of salt 
and one of pepper, stir again, cook slowly for 
ten minutes, remove from the fire, and finish 
with one table-spoonful of butter and three 
of freshly grated Parmesan 
again, but do not cook. 
Cover the saucepan for five 


becomes 


cheese; mix 
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the sauce. 
Have al- 
ready cut 
twelve slices 
of sta ] e 
bread a 
quarter-inch 
thick; trim the crust off and cut them in tri- 
angular shape. Put three table-spoonfuls of 
butter in a pie-pan; when hot put the crof- 
tons in it side by side, cook two minutes on 
each side slowly. Garnish the spinach with 
the eggs and croitons as illustrated. Serve 
hot with the following golden sauce. 

Crush through a fine strainer the yolks of 
the four reserved eggs, put them in a small 
saucepan with one table-spoonful of fresh 
butter, half a pint of cream, one salt-spoonful 
of salt, and half as much white pepper. Stir 
it well over the fire, let it become very hot, 
but do not let it boil. Serve in a hot sauce- 
boat with the spinach. 





ROAST GOOSE STUFFED WITH APPLES 


Singe and draw a fat young goose weigh- 
ing nine or ten pounds, and cut the head off, 
leaving the neck long. Split the skin at the 
back of the neck ’way down close to the 
breast, lay it back, and then cut the neck out. 
Cut off the first joints of the wings. Detach 
with great care the gall from the liver, which 
is put aside for the stuffing, and is most de- 
licious. 

Prepare this stuffing: Select out of three 
} 





minutes, and serve in a 
warm silver vegetable-dish. 

While the spinach is cook- 
ing, put ten fresh eggs in 
boiling water, cook eight 
minutes. Hold them with 
a napkin, and peel while hot. 
Reserve four for the sauce. 
Cut the others in four 
pieces lengthwise; place 
them on a plate, cover with 
a napkin, and keep in the 
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oven with door open while 
preparing the crofitons and 
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STUFFED WITH APPLES. 
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quarts of small ripe apples ten for garnish- 
ing. Peel and core the others, cut them 
in four chop one white onion, cook it in 
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boiling water for ten minutes, and drain 
it. Soak the crust of half an American loaf 
of bread in some broth; squeeze it. Chop the 
goose liver with half a table-spoonful of pars- 
ley. Put all these ingredients together, and 
also two table-spoonfuls of butter divided in 
small lumps; season with a large teaspoonful 
of salt and a salt-spoonful of pepper. 

Mix well, put a quarter of the stuffing aside 
for filling the ten apples. Add then the cut 
apples to the stuffing. Fill up the crop very 
full with the stuffing, then turn the skin of 
the neck under the back and stitch it with 
white thread. Put the remaining dressing in- 
side, stitch the opening and, with a trussing- 
needle, pass a twine through the lower part 
of the legs, and draw them very close to 
the body; then turn the wings backward, 
pass the needle through them, and tie the 
twine on the back. 

Spread a large table-spoonful of butter over 
it, sprinkle with the salt and pepper. Pour 
in a roasting-pan half a cup of broth, and 
cover the goose with buttered paper on both 
sides. 

Cook in a warm oven for two hours. Baste 
every half-hour. While the goose is cooking, 
get the remaining apples ready. Put them 
in a saucepan, cover them with cold water, 
and when it begins to boil, set the saucepan 
aside, covered, for five minutes. Lift out the 
apples, cool them off, drain them, peel and 
core them. Fill them very full with the re- 
served stuffing. 

Twenty minutes before the goose is cooked 
remove the paper, place the stuffed apples in 
the roasting-pan, and after ten minutes baste 
them, and serve around the goose. 
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PYRAMIDE LOUISIANAISE 

Wash well in cold water three-quarters of 
a pound of rice, drain, and put it in a small 
saucepan with two quarts of boiled milk. 
Cook on a slow fire with covered saucepan for 
thirty minutes; do not stir while cooking. 
When done, remove it from the fire, add half 
a teaspoonful of grated orange peel, a quarter 
of a pound of granuiated sugar; cover the 
saucepan and leave it for ten minutes. Cool 
the rice slightly and add a gill of rich cream 
and one table-spoonful of butter. Lightly 
beat four fresh eggs, add them, and finish 
with quarter of a pound of assorted candied 
fruits, mixing gently. 

Butter all over the inside of a pyramid- 
like tin mould holding a quart and a half. 
Pack the rice in it very tightly, put the mould 
in a deep pan filled with hot water within 
one inch of the brim, cover, and set on the 
fire fifteen minutes. The water must only sim- 
mer. Take the bowl from the pan and let it 
rest ten minutes. Unmould on a fancy plate. 

While the rice is cooking, make this orange 
syrup: peel off the skin of two oranges; re- 
move all of the white part, leaving only the 
rind, and cut it in small pieces. Put them 
in a small saucepan, with one pint of boiling 
water; cover for ten minutes, then put it 
over the fire; add two pounds of powdered 
sugar, and stir gently. As soon as it begins 
to boil, set the saucepan at the side of the 
range. After ten minutes strain, the syrup 
through a fine silk strainer. Have ready a 
pineapple cut in slices. Dip each slice into 
the syrup, and arrange them around the 
pyramid, also slices of preserved peach. 
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Put on top some candied cherries which 
will be held by some of the pineapple leaves 
stuck around into the rice. The remaining 
syrup is served with the pyramid. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 
AUTHOR OF “ THE BABY” 


HERE is nothing which tells more in the appearance, dainti- 

ness, and beauty of the baby than a careful toilet. There is 
no detail about the baby—its eyes, mouth, nose, ears, skin, 
scalp, and finger - nails— but can be greatly improved and 
beautified by careful attention to detail. The toilet com- 
mences with the daily bath. Scarcely a week passes without 
my receiving numerous inquiries as to when the baby’s daily tub-bath may 
be omitted. The answer is always the same—never. It is one of the most 
healthful parts of a child’s daily routine—for not only the baby, but for the 
older child as well. The bath is best given in the morning, soon after 
the baby awakes. For a child under a year the water should be warm 
enough not to chill the blood in the slightest degree, and as the normal tem- 
perature of the body ranges between 98 and 100 degrees, it is safe to have 
the bath at about the same temperature, not under 98 or over 100 degrees. 

After the child has passed his first year, especially if he is a fat and rugged 
child, this temperature may be lowered a degree or two without fear of chill 
or any harmful consequence. Where a bath is given each day it is not 
necessary that a regular scrubbing process be gone through. Certainly the 
little body cannot be dirty if a warm sponge bath is given at bed-time, and 
a tub one each morning, and the bath is to be considered as much from a 
hygienic stand-point as for its cleansing purposes. 

The skin cannot be beautiful unless it is healthy; it cannot be heaithy 
unless it is clean and the pores kept open by frequent bathing. Strong soaps 
should be carefuliy avoided. The soap should be the finest and best make 
that can be had, and even then should be used sparingly, and the body very 
carefully rinsed after its use. Soap the body first before putting the ‘child 
in the tub, and use a different wash-cloth for rinsing; do not put the soapy 
one in the tub at all. 

Don’t be afraid of the water; a gallon or two in the bottom of a tub 
means little. Fill the tub as full as possible, so that it comes well up to 
the arm-pits; first rinse the head, and rub the child all over gently with the 
cloth. The child himself will feel the refreshing influence, and often a tiny 
baby of but a few months will splash and kick and enjoy the whole pro- 
ceeding immensely. This exercise alone is most healthful; it starts up the 
circulation, and eliminates any substance which might clog the pores of the 
skin. 

Now take the baby from the tub, wrap him in a soft linen towel and 
blanket, then gently pat him all over his little body, rolling him from side 
to side to accomplish this. With an older child a moderate rubbing can be 
indulged in, but do not rub a child’s skin briskly or harshly; the skin is 
very tender and easily irritated. This method of drying the skin acts as a 
gentle massage, aids circulation, draws the blood to the surface, causes the 
skin to glow, and gives the child warmth and vigor. 
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If the skin of the child is rough, or there is a tendency to dry scaling of 
the skin, a different kind of bath must be prescribed, and the treatment 
must be slightly different. In such a case no soap should be used, and the 
water must be made soft and soapy by other means. The best thing to use 
under these circumstances is bran. A number of little bags may be made 
of cheese-cloth or very coarse muslin, each holding about a teacupful of 
bran; with the bran can be mixed a heaping teaspoonful or a table-spoonful 
of Florentine orris root; this adds greatly to the daintiness of the bath. After 
this the skin should be rubbed with some fine toilet preparation, such as re- 
fined cold-cream, honey and cream, or some such cog*nation of reliable man- 
ufacture and without harmful ingredients. This should be massaged into 
the skin over the entire body, and then the body should be rubbed gently with 
a soft linen towel. This treatment is not necessary except where the condi- 
tions above described exist, but it will in all cases nourish the skin and 
keep it soft and delicate. After the body has been carefully dried, dust 
with a little toilet-powder. Separate the little folds of flesh and rub the 
powder in the creases with the fingers. Do not experiment with cheap baby- 
powders; use only the best. If the baby is fat and there is a tendency to 
chafing, a powder containing considerable sterate of zine will be necessary. 

After the skin has received proper care we will turn our attention to what 
appear to be minor details, but which are really very important ones. Eyes, 
ears, nose, mouth, finger-nails, etc., all require their share of attention. 
If you would have your baby’s eyes clear and bright, the eyelashes soft and 
well developed, they must be kept clean and free from secretions of any kind. 
In the morning it will be found that the eyelids of most infants are more 
or less stuck together by secretions that have formed during the night. 
First gently wash them with a little warm water to remove any accumulated 
secretion, then separate the lids with thumb and forefinger; have a cup of 
boiled water, or, better still, a saturated solution of boric acid and water; 
dip a small bit of cotton in this and squeeze several drops directly in the 
open eye; tl.en let the lids close. This expels the water and washes the eye- 
ball, leaving it clear and bright. This operation is not in the least painful. 
The lids should be carefully cleaned with another small bit of cotton wrung 
out of the water or solution mentioned, and not a particle of any kind of 
exudate or crust should be allowed to remain on the lid or between the 
lashes. Each eye should be treated in this manner, and with a separate bit 
of cotton. Never use the same bit of cotton for both eyes, for in case there 
should be a slight cold in one eye, or a little pus, the disease would be carried 
to the other eye. 

After the eyes have been attended to carefully, dry them with the corner 
of a soft towel, or if the eyes are at all diseased, use small squares of old 
linen, burning the pieces after using them once, using a different one for 
each eye. Next turn the attention to the nose. It is no trouble to care for 
the eye in the mariner described, and the child will not be in the least 
disturbed by it, but unless great care is exercised, the cleaning of the nose 
may cause pain to the child. 

The best method of caring for the nose is to use a smooth wooden tooth- 
pick; twist a very small piece of absorbent cotton about the end, in such a 
way as to leave the end fluffy and soft; this rubbed around inside the nos- 
trils, not too far up, will be sufficient to keep them clean. But if there is 
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a slight cold or coryza, or any hardened mucus in the nostrils, it is a little 
more difficult to remove, and requires some patience and time; sometimes it 
may be necessary to moisten the cotton with olive oil. Do not under any 
circumstances, however, neglect this duty for fear of causing a little dis- 
comfort to the child; do not leave.any mucus, hardened or otherwise, in the 
nostrils; if so, the secretion simply accumulates, stuffing up the nostrils, 
interfering with the child’s breathing, causing often a spongy growth in 
the throat, at the base of the nostrils, and even altering the shape of the 
child’s nose. This stoppage greatly interferes with the baby’s nursing, and 

the permanent harm so caused cannot be compared with the few moments’ 

/ discomfort occupied in removing the cause. One of New York’s best special- 
ists on diseases of the throat and nose recently remarked in one of his # 
lectures that diseases of these organs might be reduced by more than half 

if proper attention was given every day to the toilet of the nose, and the 
\\ time to begin was in infancy. 

After the nose comes the mouth. It is just as essential that the child’s 
mouth should be washed, that gums, tongue, and inside of the cheek—in 
fact, every part of the mouth—should be cleansed, as that the adult should 
brush his teeth. If the baby’s mouth is well taken care of, it should never be 
anything but absolutely clean and sweet. . Proper care prevents sprue, sto- 
matis, canker sores, and like trouble. The cleaning, however, should be done 
with extreme gentleness, as the epithelium, or lining membrane of the 
mouth, is very tender. Wrap a small fluff of cotton around the little finger, 
dip it in boiled water or the boric-acid solution, then place the finger in the 
mouth and gently swab it. Do not be afraid to get all the water you can 
on this bit of cotton, press it gently to the roof and about the sides of the 
mouth and on the tongue, and the baby will do the rest. He enjoys the 
taste of the water or boric acid, and will suck the cotton, swallowing some 
of the fluid, thus cleansing the throat as well. 

The ears should also be examined carefully every day, behind them, in 
the little folds, and about the rim of the ear. The soap is often not entirely 
rinsed away during the bath, and what remains there will dry, forming a 
little vellowish crust, which looks careless, and if not removed often causes 
soreness. Take one of the toothpicks above mentioned, and wrap a little 
eotton around the end; dip this in clean water, and carefully work it 
around under edges and in folds. If there should be an accumulation of wax 
in the ear, remove it very gently. Be extremely careful not to poke into ( 
the ear; do not endeavor to take out any wax that has formed, other than 
that which is loosened and easily removed. \ 

Many children have ears that stand out; this is always more or less an eye- A 
sore to the mother, and disfiguring to the child when older. With a little t ) 
pains this may be overcome. First, never allow the child to lie on his side 





with his ear doubled over; be careful when his cap is put on when he goes y, 

out that the ears are carefully laid back flat against. the head. If the case \\ 
\ is a stubborn one and the ears persist in standing out, take about a yard of 

gauze bandage one and a half inches wide, place the centre of this strip on \ 


the forehead, and bring the ends down on either side of the head, covering 
the upper part of the ears; carry it down, crossing the ends at the back of 
the neck, and bring up over the ears a trifle lower than before, and fasten 
j just over where you started. This should be done every night when the \ 
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child goes to bed. The bandage may also be worn during the day if neces- 
sary. Before putting this bandage on, dust a little powder behind the ears 
to prevent chafing. The bandage should be put on quite tight. 
The sealp needs but little attention, and is very easily kept clean. I advise 
using very little soap on it, and be careful to rinse well. Im young babies 
a crust often forms, dirty-looking in appearance, but ofttimes it is really 
not from neglect. It is a little exudate which has formed there, and is called 
by many names, most commonly milk-crust. This must be carefully at- 
tended to, and not scraped off with a comb or removed by any rough means, 
for that leaves the flesh tender, even raw, and the result is that another 
crust forms which is a little harder to remove than the first. In a case ( 
lixe this I would suggest the rubbing in at night of vaseline or olive oil; \ 
or spreading vaseline thickly on linen and binding it on the head, so that it \ 
will have a chance to soak well into this crust. In the morning wash the 
head, to soften still more. It may then be removed with a fine comb, but 
wherever it adheres to the scalp do not force it away. A little alcohol 
rubbed on the sealp before the washing will help remove the grease. After 
the removal of this crust, the scalp should be rubbed every night with a little 
cold-cream, oil, or honey and almond cream, until the flesh becomes healthy. 
The shape of an infant’s head also can be affected greatly by the way 
the child is handled while it is very young. The baby should never be al- 
lowed to lie on one side very long, but occasionally should be changed from 
side to side. If the child is allowed only to lie on the back, the head soon 
becomes flattened, or if always allowed to lie on one side, it will become one- 
sided. Change the position frequently, first to one side, then to the other, 
then on the back for a while. By these means and with gentle manipulation 
with the fingers twice a day an infant’s head may be made symmetrical. 
Now come the baby’s hands. Any care given to these little members 
will repay one tenfold as the child grows older. Well-shaped nails and fin- 
ger-tips in the adult are greatly to be desired, and they can easily, almost 
without exception, be had if proper care is given to the hands while the 
child is young. It was formerly supposed that a child’s finger-nails should 
never be cut, and the old nurses had a habit of biting them. This is simply 
an old-time fallacy. The child’s nail» should be cut regularly with a pair 
of small, sharp scissors, and should be carefully trimmed at the corners. 
The nail should never be cleaned with a steel or sharp instrument; use 
the end of a small wooden toothpick, or, still better, a bit of pointed ivory. 
Dip either toothpick or ivory in warm water before cleaning the nails; do 
not dig in deeply so as to separate the skin from the nail, or the flesh will 
become sore and harden under the edges of the nail; the surface skin about 
the base of the nail should be carefully pushed back each day, a soft piece 
of linen cloth or towel being used for this purpose. Never cut the skin from 
the base of the nail; this will harden and toughen the skin, which will grow 
again quickly, and will always give trouble. Carefully rub it back every 
day, or, if it will not rub back easily, push it back gently with the ivory 
stick. If this care is persevered in, the skin will not adhere to the nails, 
but will grow smoothly, and there will be no ragged edges or hang-nails; 
as the child grows older the skin will remain beautifully soft and smooth 
about the nails, and the nails themselves will also naturally become oval in 
form, and the finger-tips tapering. 
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keen pleasure out of it, it seems to me, is to associate one’s 
self actively in celebrating it with those to whom it is still 
very young. I’ve often maintained that a profitable enter- 
prise would be the founding of a Children Trust, for the 
furnishing of children for Christmas-time, guaranteed blithe 
in spirit and young in heart, and in every way, in short, the genuine article, 
ready to enter into the good old feast in the good old way. That might be 
made an excellent thing, I should say, particularly in Paris. We are some- 
times a little short of children in France. In any case, it seems to be hard 
work to lay your hands on them. 

Alice and I, nevertheless, discovered a fascinating collection of children not 
long ago; they could be depended on to enjoy anything. Christmas brings 
them into my mind, for it was at a Christmas tree that we first saw them, 
at a tree held for them in the great salle des fétes of one of the Paris news- 
papers. ‘They made up a nondescript array of some thirty little boys and 
girls, dressed in that heterogeneous manner which implies that Sunday 
best is casual, and, to the outsider, apparently taking their pleasure sadly, 
after the manner of children who find themselves confronted with the 
solemn moment when the duty of realizing the anticipations of a whole | 
year devolves upon them. Now and then there moved among them a little 
bent old lady who, you would have said, had stepped out of Balzac, were 
it not that all the French so evidently step out of Balzac that it’s quite 
unnecessary to note the fact in connection with any one in particular, and 
whom you might have thought a character out of Dickens, only that it’s so 
absurd to associate Dickens with anything French. The very sight of her 
little figure in the quiet dignity of its seventy-three years, old-fashioned 
brown silk dress, black velvet mantle, and bonnet shaped like a_ beehive, 
indicated a personage, and the strange thing about her was that, such as 
she was, the life back of her and everything considered, she was so much 
more remarkable than anything Dickens or Balzac ever invented. 

She was Mlle. Eugénie Bonnefois, the head of the French forains, or 
} gvpsies. Everybody who knows her Paris at all knows the “ Féte,” the | 
| great French Féte Foraine,, which makes its appearance now in this quar- 
ter, now in that, from Easter to January in the capital. Every once in a 
while you go to it once again, and it’s always a sort of consolation, in this 
world of change, to find it ever going on unchanged, only, if possible, a little 
more red, blue, green, yellow, all colors of the rainbow, more glittering, more 
noisy, more generally bewildering than you remembered it. It seems like a 
sort of testimony to the general stability of the universe. And from } 
Mademoiselle Bonnefois not long ago we heard that the Fair had been going ( 
on ever since the eighth century. Three families among the forains of to- \ 
| 
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day date back in direct line to the time of Louis XI.; the Garat, Chabot, ' 
and Vidal families. A 
All over France the Féte has its ramifications, and down through all the [ 
\ centuries in which we have been building up our United States those : 
J little wheeled cars, houses without roots, in which its gypsy folk are born, | 
love, and die, have travelled their ceaseless way over the French roads,— 
bright roads and dark roads, on moonlight nights and stormy nights, stop- 
) ping for an hour or for a year beside a stream or on the edge of a forest. 
There are fifty thousand gypsies now living in France, all forains, and they 
( make up a world within a world, as distinct as though in another planet. 
r 
< 
} 


7 


\ 


¢ 


One morning Alice and I visited it. The Foire was in the Invalides 
quarter, its long line of booths stretching their length under the shadow 
of Napoleon’s gilded dome, and a vast army of little roulottes, or travelling 


— 


cars, encamped about its outskirts. We wanted to find Mademoiselle 

5 Bonnefois’s famous gypsy school, and stopped te ask our way of a youngster 
engaged in making the morning toilet of his puppets; carefully un- 
swathing them from their linen night-robes, and brushing them into smart- 
ness with a feather duster. “ Are you a forain?” we asked. “ Bien sir, I’m 

4 a forain,” was the response. “ And shall you always be one?” “ Mais bien | 

| 

| 


—— 
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sir, for nothing in the world would I give up the profession.” Mademoi- 
selle Eugénie’s private residence was a Dickensy sort of a place; a little 
platform at one end to serve as kitchen, a salon perhaps no larger than a_ | 
I} . * . + 
iS sleeping-car compartment, but as perfect as a modern doll’s house, with 1 
™) 

\ 








lace and other curtains at the tiny windows, chairs upholstered with red 
{ velvet, a sewing-machine in one corner, and the brackets and pictures and 
‘S] flowers which give an air of French gayety and daintiness to the simplest 
interior, while two drawn portiéres showed an aleove, with the bed a red J 
velvet bunk on one side, and in the centre a little shrine, with a crucifix 4 
and votive offerings to the Virgin. 
| The little mistress sat in a red velvet chair, with her hands with three 
delicate prehensile fingers crossed in her lap, and told us the story of her 
remarkable life. She wears the purple ribbon of Officier de l’Académie 
Francaise, she was given the Prix Monthyon in pleine Académie, with ad- 
dresses by M. Jules Claretie and M. Francois Coppée, and yet she was born 
a forain. Dressed like a boy, side by side with her little brother, the two 
no larger than a pair of boots, she beat the drum before her father’s 
panorama to call the people into the show. She had much mechanical 
ability and a good deal of inventive spirit, which permitted her to perfect 
the little mechanical puppets in the panorama, and she became the right 
hand of the house. At eighteen she made her first communion, and with 
that, she said to us, came a sudden revelation of the good, the beautiful, 
and the ideal. Life was no longer the same; she had other ideas and other 
thoughts from her comrades, for first communions were rare in the gypsy 
world. During the war of 1870 she became an ambulanciére. She gathered 
up the wounded before the fortifications of Paris. In 1872, her father 


| 
dead, she started out for herself. She bought an old débris of a panorama, 


j 
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put it in working order with her own hands, and opened her career at the 
Gingerbread Fair. 


She was in a world where the average men and women put forth none 
of the fibres which ordinarily attach human existences to life. Rootless 
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were the homes, and rootless were the happy-go-lucky, free, unfettered 
\ gypsy lives of the people who lived in them. An unwritten code of honor 
\ reigned—luckily unwritten, for few would there have been who could read 
it. Now and then Mademoiselle Bonnefois caught hold of one of the end- 
+ Jess urchins who performed by night, and ran wild during the day, and 
asked him if he could read. The answer was always no. Sometimes she 

went about making visits among the roulottes, and asked the fathers and 
) mothers if they had ever been baptized or confirmed, and the answer was 
; always the same. She talked with them in her simple fashion, and finally, 
at Amiens, for the first time in the history of the world, the forains looked 
upon a strange event. On the last day of the Fair sixty-three persons made 
their first communion,—men, women, and children. 

The next thing was a school, for the unlettered gypsy may be an interest- 
ing curio and survival of medisval times, but his social status has changed 
with the march of the years, especially of late, and his necessities with it. 
His ancestors were outside of the pale of the law, his grandfather with 
difficulty got permission from the authorities to set up his tent, and was 
a saltimbanque. The father may become an entrepreneur de spectacles (a 
show agent on @ large seale) and be worth half a million. In that case, 
perhaps, the boy goes away from home to school, but the father is shy of 
this, or any influence which may possibly take the son out of the “ métier,” 
as he calls it,—destroy his love for his profession. The fortunes are rare, 
it is needless to say, and how is the average gypsy boy to be educated when 
throughout the entire year he is never more than three weeks of the time 
in the same place? In 1882 Mademoiselle Bonnefois began taking to pieces 
her panorama, bit by bit, to build a school- house. One after another 
the parents sent their children. And now, wherever the Foire rolls its 
eternal course there creeps after it the jolting, rumbling roulotte drawn by 
three pairs of horses containing the school-house. 

“Would you like to see it?” said Mademoiselle Bonnefois. A young 
schoolmistress who had come in while we were talking showed us the way. 
Ecole Foraine was printed in great letters along the outside of the tent- 
like structure of wood, with pointed roof, nestling among the trees. Within 
there were maps on the walls, desks, tables; the school motto over the 
¥ teacher’s desk bore the words: “ Fear God, honor your parents, love your 

country.” Our arrival produced a paralyzing effect upon the progress of 
instruction. Every one of the thirty or so children assumed an interesting 
and self-conscious pose, while thirty pairs of eyes fixed themselves upon us 
with hypnotic fixedness. “This is the pure gypsy type,” said the teacher, 
laying her hand on the picturesque little head of a child with a pure olive 
skin, mischievous dark eyes, and masses of black hair tumbling all over 
her head in rings. “I start them by baptizing them, I have them make their 
first communion, I marry them, I bury them,” said Mademoiselle Bonnefois, 
i} later. She has a great genius for organization, and her far-reaching system 
\ extends over all France, to the forains of the provinces. Three hundred 
| children are enrolled on her school list. All the work has sprung up through 
her constantly doing the thing next her. Now tout Paris goes to the 
children’s Christmas trees, her pupils pass the government examinations, 
and receive the state diplomas, and their teacher in all of her simplicity has 
become one of the distinguished women of Europe. 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE IN THE DAYS OF THE CRINOLINE. 


THE TEST OF TIME 
“ How long has he been famous?” 
“Oh, a matter of three months.” 
“Dear, dear! One of the immortals!” 





PROGRESS 
THe Visitor. “ How is your baby?” 
TRAINED Nurse. “ First rate! He is getting 
so now I can occasionally leave him with his 
mother.” 





HIS APPEARANCE 


“Greatman habitually 
wears a pained expres- 
sion.” 


“Yes; he always looks 
as if he had accidentally 
sat down on the pinnacle 
of fame.” 





ECONOMY 
BosweLu. “ Yes, sir, we 
think we are a thrifty lot 
of people up in our town. 
We built a library, and 
paid one hundred thou- 

sand dollars for it.” 
GraFFER. “ There isn’t 
much thrift about that. 
In our town we put up 
a two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar library, and Car- 

negie paid for it.” 





CARELESS 

Knicker. “ Did the bur- 
glars get away with 
much ?” 

Bockxer. “A diamond 
ring and two watches; 
but they overlooked a 

rterhouse steak in the 
ice-chest.” 





THE PROGRAMME 


STELLA. “ I’ve accepted 
Charley.” 

BELLA. 
propose ?” 

STELLA. “ He’s going to 
to-night.” 


“When did he 





- HER REMINDER 
Dick. “I thought you 
were not going to give 
anything to Miss Getzar for Christmas.” 

Britt. “I wasn’t. But how could I refuse? 
She sent me a bunch of forget-me-nots on the 
twenty-fourth.” 





HIS GRIEF 
Papa (the night before Christmas). “ What are 
you crying for, Jimmie?” 
Jrmmiz. “ Harry Fuller’s legs are fatter than 
mine.” 








IN JOCUND VEIN 
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NO ROOM IN THE FLAT, SO THEY 
PUT THE XMAS TREE OUTSIDE. 








MR. DRAKE. “ You SEEM TO BE PRETTY HAP- 
PY, SEEING IT’S SO NEAR CHRISTMAS.” 

MR. TURK. “ WELL, YOU SEE, I DON’T HAVE 
TO WORRY. My MASTER’S A VEGETARIAN.” 
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BASED ON FACT? 
Miss THorNe. “I heard that Alice Wordy has 
a position in the th Avenue Bank. That’s 
odd for a woman! What do you suppose she 
can be?” 
Mr. KEENE (dryly). “ Probably the Teller!” 








NEEDED IDENTIFICATION 
“Charley Tenspot,” said Mrs. Gay,. severely, 
“T want you to tell me who that young woman 
is that you were paying such marked attention 
to all the afternoon.” 
“Why, that’s Miss Frocks,” replied Tenspot; 
“the young lady you are chaperoning.” 





MORE RELIABLE 
Sprrit. “ But didn’t you find all my good deeds 
carved in marble?” 
Sr. Perer. “I know it, but we found all your 
bad ones in the paper.” 








THE 
LEAVE. 
CHRISTMAS SACQUE FOR HIS WIFE.” 


SEAL. “ Hurry UP, FELLOWS; LET’S 
HERE COMES A FELLOW LOOKING FOR A 


INVOCATION 


You shouldn’t run down at the foot of the hill 
And squingle and jingle and then stand stock- 
still! 
You ought to go on, and not squingle and squeal ,— 
You ought to! 
You ought to! 
You automobile! 





THE ONLY WAY OUT 


Knicker. “ Gassolene says he must cut down 
expenses. Can’t afford to support a wife and 
five children and keep an automobile going any 
longer.” 

Bocker. “Can’t he get some of his friends to 
adopt the children?” 
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Merry Christmas 
HIS is the time of year when we of the New World show our fealty to 
{ the Old in customs tenderly kept, and in traditional greetings deep in 
y the heart of the race, yet fresh on the lips of to-day; when our intense 





absorption in the present gives over and lets in a loving gleam from the far 
past. Looking back to a lowly birth two thousand years ago, we catch a 
| glimpse of the shining pathway of the ages, and gain a reassuring faith 
JJ in the fair end toward which they trend. 
Therefore we may well be childishly merry and not ashamed—we of the 
race of humorists, the people who smile bravely, whatever betides, but carry 
l ever a subconsciousness of pain. At this season we lay less stress on joking, 
and take more kindly to simple play. We make excuses for ourselves, of 
course, but merely as a passing concession to the other days of the laboring 
year. As Professor Swing once remarked, in his heavy drawl, there are, 
on Christmas eve, hundreds of devoted fathers and mothers working long 
after the children are in bed, endeavoring conscientiously to assure them- 
selves that the mechanical toys are all in good working order. Can’t you 
see the good minister, torn from the preparation of to- morrow’s sermon, 
patiently fooling with the strings of the climbing monkey? and the able 
jurist sitting on the floor, laughing like a boy at the whirring little donkey 
as it trots mechanically across the room and kicks all the way back again? 
Oh, the world turns childlike to-day, in the joy of the memory of one little 
Child and the love of many others! 

Our florists’ shops are gay with green holly and red berries, and archly 
sentimental with mistletoe. We should have Yule-logs if our gas-grates 
would hold them. We sing of Christmas bells, and all our church choirs 
are carolling. Merry England, for a fortnight or so, visits her advanced 
daughter across the seas, and they keep holiday together. 

Indeed, if we look long enough we shall discover the patient skill of the 
heathen Orient adding to the beauty of*our Christmas gifts, as well as every 
European country, slow Africa, and the basket- weaving natives of the 
tropic isles. We strike hands of amity across the world to-day, and there is 
no people so lowly as to refuse us aid in giving joy to those we love. No 
\ wohder we hali believe in Christmas fairies and find all sweet miracles 
merely natural; no wonder we can see again the skies open above the watch- 
ing shepherds, and hear again the angel voices, when we ourselves pause, 
for a day and a night, to prove in act, and to have proved to us, that good- 
will toward men which is winning the world to heaven. 
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Woman and Empire 
HE women’s clubs that study history nowadays might find it interesting 
to note that, so far in the world’s development at least, the times of wo- 
men’s greatest power have been times of national decadence. This is not due, 
however, in the slightest degree to woman’s influence; because her power has 
been an effect, and not a cause, of the situation. A warlike empire gives its 
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women few rights, although it may grant them tremendous privileges and in- 

fluence; and as long as a civilization remains warlike, men hold the power. 

An industrial civilization, after wars have died out, and the fibre of the na- 

tion has become commercial, is sure to admit women to power, since property 

knows no sex. Egypt, under the conquering Pharaohs, thought little of wo- 

men’s rights; Egypt, in her later days of peace and decline, gave women con- 

trol of property, power of divorce, and about everything which the twentieth- 

century woman possesses. Rome, in her decadence, conferred a freedom and 

power upon women which America can do no more than equal to-day. When 

property rules, woman rules, too; yet the rule of property has not usually, 

before this, been coincident with the rise and growth of great nations, but 
comes in their decline. 

It is significant that nature emphasizes this difference between warlike and 

industrial states. Among warlike animals, males rule; among industrial 

R creatures, females. The ant and the bee, having carried industrial organiza- 

\ tion to its most perfect point, are ruled entirely by queens. Peace and com- 

f merce mean the rise of feminine power. It looks now as if industrial civi- 

/, lization had come to stay, since there are no longer any hordes of barbarians 

left in the world to descend upon modern commercial empires, as upon Rome 

Pp =6or Egypt of old. The world is conquered, apparently, for peace—and for 

woman. 





Church Work and the Busy Woman 


HAT will become of church work when women become too busy to do 
it? This question has not yet come largely to the front, but it cer- 
tainly will in time, if things go on at their present pace. Men have long ago 
ceased to be able to attend to church work, except when they are regularly 
salaried to do it, or when zeal and leisure co-exist. The church has looked to 
women for the unsalaried work that needs doing; and the women, glad of an 
outlet for their energies, have willingly given their best thought and their 
spare time to Sunday-school teaching, missionary meetings, the making of 
altar-cloths and vestments, and the conduct of fairs, festivals, church sup- 
pers, and so on. In the last generation, the busiest women of each town 
were always to be found foremost in the churches. The women of forty and 
over are still to-day in church work. But how about the young and busy 
woman ¢ 
The Sunday-schools begin to notice that she does not offer to teach. She 
™, is as tired, after her week’s work, as a man, and needs rest on Sunday. She 
\} has no free week-day afternoons in which to attend missionary meetings. 
She is making her living, or else she has clubs and courses of reading to at- 
tend, or is heart and soul at work in a college settlement. In the church, 
Vi) moreover, she must work under the authority and supervision of the clergy; 
\ whereas on hospital boards or in charitable organizations she has all the au- 
bp thority and all the recognition. Naturally, she grows to prefer the latter. 
, The busy woman is the picked woman, usually, and superior women 








have been the strength of church guilds and meetings hitherto. The 

church cannot afford to depend only upon the inferior woman, surely. Can 

this be the meaning of the salaries offered to Sunday-school teachers in some 

\ of our cities? The whole question is an interesting one, and may have some 
bearing upon the alleged present decline of church life in America. 

\ 
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, HAT is 
better 


among 
one’s holiday 
gifts than a 
book—or many 
books ? Surely 
nothing can give 
more lasting 
pleasure, and in 
these days of 
dainty, attrac- 
tive editions, no 
present is pret- 
tier. There are 
beautiful little 
books which take the place of the absurdly 
overworked Christmas card; and in an as- 
cending scale of elegance and price are novels, 
poems, books of essays, and sets of standard 
authors in new dresses for the holiday season. 
Some lovely new things for the children are 
out, and how much better is such a book as 
Outdoorland or Alice in Wonderland, for in- 








stance, than an overdose of toys, which often. 


are broken before the day is ended! Santa 
Claus comes with his generous hands well 
filled with good things for our shelves. The 
bindings, the illustrations, and the color- 
printing in some of these charming volumes 
are artistic to a marked degree. 

One of the most successful novels of the 
autumn is Louise Forsslund’s Ship of 
Dreams (Harpers), a book which has already 
aroused much comment and discussion. The 
story is laid on Long Island, and the char- 
acters are descendants of the old settlers. The 
author has a vivid, picturesque style, and she 
brings out her love-story strongly and roman- 
tically. She knows her scenes and her people, 
and she knows, too, how to write a novel. 
Moreover, she knows life, and all these quali- 
ties combined make a book well worth the 
attention of lovers of good fiction. 
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Mr. Robert W. Chambers ex- 
hibits in his Maid-at-Arms (Har- 
pers) some of the best work he 
done. The story is stirring and de- 
and admirers of Cardigan will be 


has yet 
lightful, 
glad to find in it many of the characters of 


that splendid story. The scene is laid in 
Revolutionary times, which seems to be a 
favorite period with Mr. Chambers, and cer- 
tainly he writes of it with knowledge. 

Every reader of current periodicals is 
familiar with the charming work of E. S. 
Martin, whose prose and verse have been in 
the last few years conspicuously before the 
reading public. Mr. Martin’s latest volume, 
therefore, Poems and Verse( Harpers) will meet 
with instant recognition and warm approval. 
That the poems are optimistic goes without 
saying, for that is pre-eminently the spirit 
of Mr. Martin’s writing. Nothing could be 
better as a holiday gift than Mr. Martin’s 
poems. 

The Harpers have recently brought out a 
beautiful new edition of Through the Look- 
ing-Glass, by Lewis Carroll, with illustra- 
tions by Peter Newell, the book being a com- 
panion volume to the Peter Newell edition of 
Alice in Wonderland, so popular last year. 
For the present volume Mr. Newell has made 
forty full-page illustrations in tint, and 
among them will be found some of the most 
effective work ever done by this brilliant 
artist. In addition to the full-page illustra- 
tions by Mr. Newell, each page is decorated, 
and the volume as a whole is a fine example 
of up-to-date book-making. 

Students of psychology, and others as well, 
will be interested in Charles Horton Cooley’s 
Human Nature and the Social Order 
(Seribners). Mr. Cooley is Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Michigan. 
It is very probable that much of his work 
in this book has been given to his students in 
the form of talks and lectures. The book is 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


singularly suggestive and helpful. The chap- 
ters on Sympathy, on Love, on Egotism and 
Selfishness, on Serious Anger and Functions 
of Hostility, should be widely read. 

Italian Life in Town and Country, by 
Luigi Villari (Putnams), is the seventh of a 
very interesting on Our European 
Neighbors, recently brought out by that 
house. One of the most successful of this 
series has been Miss Lynch’s French Life in 
Town and Country. The present volume is 
carefully compiled by an Italian author, who 
has not hesitated to consult other good works 
in completing his own, and is well illustrated 
with excellent half-tone photographs. 

Among the delightful books recently pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers is Roy Rolfe 
Gilson’s In the Morning Glow, with exquisite 
illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. It 
pictures the family life as seen through the 
eyes of a small boy. He has written of Fa- 
ther, of Mother, of Little Sister, and the work 
is full of exquisite pathos and humor. These 
chapters of home life have been made into 
a most attractive book—one to be read and 
kept always within reach on a low shelf or on 
the library table. 

Mr. Henley’s second series of Views and 
Reviews (Scribners) will appeal strongly to 
the many admirers of this author’s work. In 
this volume Mr. Henley discusses art and 
artists, taking in turn the French artists, the 
Dutch, some landscape - painters, and four 
portrait-painters—the last, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, and Raeburn. The mod- 
erns he chiefly considers are Charles Keene 
and August Rodin. 

One of the frequently discussed books of 
the season is Mr. Cranstoun Metcalfe’s Fame 
for a Woman (Putnams). Professional wo- 
men have been intensely interested in this 
volume and its lesson. Those outside the 
professions, but fascinated by the glamour 
that hangs over the initiated, have also read 
and talked and argued. It would be unfair 
to spoil the interest of the book by giving a 
synopsis of the plot, but a good idea may be 
gained by the quotation at the beginning: 
“Fame is for woman only a splendid mourn- 
ing for happiness.” The story is well worth 
reading. 

Harper & Brothers have brought out for 
holiday gift-makers a beautiful specimen of 
book-making in The First Christmas, by Lew. 
Wallace. The illustrations are soft photo- 
graphs lightly mounted on gray mats, and 
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marginal 
illustra- 
tions ex- 
quisite in 
their deli- 
cacy. The 
paper is 
thick and 
creamy, 
with mar- 
gins almost two inches in width. As to the 
contents, everybody knows and loves Ben-Hur, 
from which The First Christmas is taken. 
The little volume is an admirable gift. 

Mr. Brander Matthews’s latest book, As- 
pects of Fiction (Scribners), is an addition 
to the delightful collection of essays Mr. 
Matthews has already given us. Among the 
subjects in the present volume are “ The Pen- 
alty of Humor,” “ The Gift of Story-telling,” 
“ Coppée’s Tales,” and “Two French Dra- 
matic Critics” (Sarcey and Le Maitre). Mr. 
Matthews’s easy, delightful style is always 
grateful, as is the authority with which he 
writes of what he knows so well. 

Anthony Hope’s The Intrusions of Peggy 
(Harpers) is one of the charming books 
which may be read aloud in the evening 
with much enjoyment in the family circle. 
Peggy is rather more serious than most of 
Mr. Hope’s characters, and the story is more 
carefully wrought out and deeper in its psy- 
chological interest than anything Mr. Hope 
has done before. There are, however, many 
touches of the old Hope humor, and the book 
is worth a second and a third reading. 

One of the interésting books of the year 
is Henry Norman’s All the Russias (Scrib- 
ners), originally published in Scribner's 
Magazine, and now made into an attractive 
volume. Mr. Norman has been a close stu- 
dent of Russia and Russian conditions. He 
has, moreover, a peculiarly vivid and fas- 
cinating style. This combination of know- 
ledge and an interesting presentation of it 
makes his work most valuable. He explains 
that the present volume is the outcome of 
fifteen years’ interest in Russian affairs, cul- 
minating in four journeys—one of nearly 
20,000 miles. The illustrations in the book 
are reproduced from photographs, and there 
are a number of new and accurate maps. 
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including street, city, and State, legibly written 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages 


When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 

In all cases money must accompany order i 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


BOX-PLEATED FLANNEL WAIST 
NUMBER of pretty and effective com- 
binations can be made with the pattern 
of the flannel shirt-waist here illustra- 

ted as a model. The pattern is No. 418, and 
is obtainable in the usual five women’s sizes, 
32, 34,.36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 

The waist is stitched in box-pleats, and 

these are afterward basted and pressed open 


BOX-PLEATED FLANNEL WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 4:8. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 





Price, 25 cents. 


and stitched by machine flat to the body of 
the waist. In the top of the sleeves there are 
similar pleats, but these are only stitched a 
few inches, leaving the sleeve full below. 
There is a fitted lining, which may be used or 
not, as preferred. The front of the waist 
closes with a little flat vest of a contrasting 
cloth, and the edge of the broad turn-over 
collar is finished with a similar band. The 
standing collar and shield are made 
of this same contrasting material tuck- 
ed in tiny cords. Broad collar and 
cuffs of the material of the body of the 
waist embroidered with big polka dots 
of a color to match the second material 
make a very smart finish. 

In the original waist the material 
was a turquoise-blue flannel with trim- 
mings of white cloth. Almost any 
shade of green would be equally good 
with white or black, or fawn color with 
white or black as a contrast would be 
pretty. The combination of the white 
trimming on the colored flannel and 
the black bow of soft liberty satin 
ribbon is very good. 

To make the waist will take 434 
yards of flannel 27 inches wide for a 
medium size. The pattern contains 
pieces as follows: one-half of front, 
one-half of back, one-half of white 
vest, one-half of shield, one-half of 
broad collar, one-half of standing col- 
lar, one sleeve, one cuff, and the usual 
lining portions. 

Albatross and nuns’ veiling, also 
louisine, are used for these waists 
quite as much as the heavy flannels, 
and for this model any one of these 
materials would be suitable. For 
peau de soie, too, for a more elaborate 
waist, the design is good. Crépe de 
Chine may be used for the vest. 
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MONTE CARLO EVENING CLOAK 
HE styles in evening cloaks are un- 
counted, and personal taste and ques- 

tions of usefulness have full sway in the 
choice of a model. The same long, loose 
coat which is worn for the street may be 
made to do duty with good effect as an 
evening wrap, or 
one may have an 
exquisite creation 
of silk, velvet, lace, 
and chiffon. Shapes 
differ from the plain 
straight cut almost 
like a covert coat 
or man’s overcoat 
to a full circular 
cape with ruffles. 

The Monte Carlo 

cloak is one of the 

very pretty models. 

It hangs in soft 

folds around the 

figure, covering an 
evening gown, and 
being full enough 
in the loose sleeves 
to avoid any crush- 
ing of the dainty 
fabrics beneath. 

This cloak would 

be made, as a rule, 

of broadcloth in a 

pale tan, cream, or 

gray, with lining 
of white satin. Fur 
or velvet may be 
used, as preferred, 
for the collar and 
cuffs, The back of 
the cloak is made 
with a small yoke 
which is entirely 
hidden by the cape, 
and from this yoke 
the loose back hangs 










































very gracefully. This may be left to hang free 
or it may be belted in, for which purpose a 
belt in two pieces is provided. This belt, as 
will be seen in the illustration, is fastened 
at each side of the front, under the stole- 
shaped trimmings. It holds the fulness in 
around the sides and, when the back is to 
be left loose, it 
is slipped through 
a slit in each side 
and buttoned at 
the waist-line in 
the middle of the 
back. It may, when 
such an arrange- 
ment is preferred, 
be buttoned outside 
of the loose back, 
thus giving a 
blouselike, belted- 
in appearance. 

The pieces of the 
pattern are  one- 
half front, one-half 
back, one full part 
of sleeve, one 
straight part, one 
cuff, plain collar, 
one-half stole and 
cape piece, half of 
belt, and half of 
back yoke. 

To make this 
cloak will take 5 
yards of  broad- 
cloth 52 or more 
inches wide. A lit- 
tle more than 
double that amount 
of satin will be 
needed for the 
lining, as the satin 
is less than half 
the width of the 
cloth. Thirteen 
handsome buttons 
will be needed, too, 
to use as trimming. 
Four are used on 
each sleeve, two at 
each side of the 
front where the belt 
is caught under the 


MONTE CARLO EVENING CLOAK. stole, and one to 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 419. 


fasten the belt at 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. Price, 50 cents. the back. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 





Mrs. H. E. Under the circumstances, what 
else can you do? You do not want to have a 
dinner where the women would so decidedly out- 
number the men, and yet you want to have it an 
anniversary dinner. Yes, invite all your former 
bridemaids and ask men to equal their number, 
even if the latter were not of the bridal party. 
It would be better, of course, if you could get 
the ushers, but as you cannot you will have to 
do the next best thing. Decorate the table so 
that it will have a bridal aspect, and suggest 
the raison d’étre for the dinner. Have for place- 
cards some cards that are decorated with wed- 
ding devices, or have on them the date of the 
original wedding and of the anniversary, with 
your own and your husband’s monograms inter- 
woven. Have the general plan white—white 
flowers, white icing on the little cakes, white 
bonbons, and a bride-cake for one of the features. 
Here is a suitable menu for the time of year: 


Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clear soup. 
Olives, salted almonds, radishes. 
Salmon, sauce Hollandaise, cucumbers with 
French dressing. 
Individual filets of beef with mushroom sauce; 
creamed spinach, and browned potato balls. 
Birds and escarole salad. 
Ices and cake. 
Fruit and bonbons. 
Coffee. 


Serve what wines you wish. Sauterne, sherry, 
champagne, claret or Burgundy, port, and a 
cordial or two with the coffee are the usual 
wines, but omit as you choose from this list. 

As for the Dutch supper, I am a little at a 
loss to advise you, but you can make the enter- 
tainment attractive by having Delft decorations, 
using Delft blue and white china, and having 
tulips for the flowers. You can get such odd 
and pretty conceits in Delft. For place-cards 
there come little paper plates with Delft designs 
in colors. For shades for the candles you can 
get Delft paper shades, and, of course, you can 
procure the china anywhere. You must have 
tulips for the centre of the table and for the 
decoration of the rooms and wherever you use 
flowers. You could have favors of long Dutch 

pes for the men, and pictures of quaint little 
Betch maidens prettily framed for the women. 
The menu for the supper is puzzling, but a 
judicious mixture of Dutch dishes—breads and 
cakes and sweets—with the usual order will be 
all right. If you can get the attendants at the 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 
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supper to wear a Dutch costume, with tight 
little Dutch caps, so much the better. 


In Dovust.—lIt is a vexed question who shall 
suggest that it is time to stop dancing; some- 
times it is the man, sometimes the woman; it 
is usually the woman, and she excuses herself 
for stopping by saying she is tired, or words to 
that effect. It is not strictly correct for the 
man to suggest stopping, although he may do 
so without impropriety. It is not bad form to 
dance an entire dance through until the music 
stops, but if a girl is not strong she cannot 
dance every dance through without being com- 
pletely exhausted. It is much better that she 
should stop when she is tired, to rest for the re- 
mainder of the dance, or for a few minutes, and 
then resume the dance with the same partner. 
It is bad form to stop dancing with one man, 
and immediately accept another partner for 
the remainder of the dance, unless it has been 
agreed before that the dance is to be halved. 
Neither should a man stop dancing with one 
partner and leave her alone to dance with an- 
other, unless he has already engaged himself 
to some one else for the last half of the dance. 
If he has he should explain the fact to his part- 
ner when he engages - for the dance, asking 
her for the first half of it. A girl should always 
be taken to her chaperon when she has finished 
dancing, and sit with her between dances unless 
she is engaged—and it is understood by the 


» chaperon that she is—to sit out the time with 


some one. Very often a girl is engaged to sit 
out the time between dances with different men, 
and then she need not be with her chaperon, 
although she must explain to her where she is 
to be found. The usual way of accepting an in- 
vitation to dance is to say simply, “ Thank you, 
I will be very glad to dance,” or, “I will be de- 
lighted to dance, thank you.” Whatever seems 
most natural to say is sure to be right and good 
form; do not try to make set speeches. 

It is a question of individual preference how 
one prepares a cup of coffee; sometimes the hot 
milk is first put in the cup, then the coffee, 
then the cream; sometimes the coffee is put in, 
and then the cream, for many people wish only 
cream and no milk in their breakfast coffee. 
A hostess should ask her guests how they prefer 
to have their cup of coffee prepared before she 
pours it, or, better still, the little pot of coffee 
with the pitcher of hot milk, the pitcher of 
cream, and the bowl of cut sugar may be passed 
on a tray. It is customary to have everything 
passed at a modern meal, 
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A Holiday Gift FREE 


The Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903 is one of the choicest gifts which could be 
offered for the holidays. It is indeed, the most unique and artistic calendar of the year. 
There are four different plates, each lithographic reproductions as above of Royal 
Vienna China in 12 colors and gold, with the center counter sunk and the borders 
embossed, and all this beauty emphasized with magn.ficent heads by Ryland, the 
English portrait painter. Each 9% inches in diameter. W- will send calendar free 
to any one who will forward full name and address with ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts 
or ten two-cent stamps. 

We prefer to receive the Fairy Box Fronts and in this way the calendar costs you 
nothing. Fairy Soap is the purest, and handiest that money can buy, although its 
price is but 5 cents. “Fits every hand ; fit for any hand.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 34, CHICAGO, ILLs. 
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Law for Women. 
problems. 


EW persons, and especially few women, real- 
ly know anything about the Constitution of 
the United States. And yet it remains the 

most wonderful document ever conceived by the 
mind of man. It is, with one exception, the only 
written constitution in the world—the plainest, 
most clearly written, most concise. 

Yet among prominent women in club- work, art, 
and literature, it is surprising to find that a 
very small percentage know anything whatever 
of the Constitution. It is not a fetich, as some 
seem to think, but the law of the land, standing 
in effect each and every day of the year for all 
of us. 

The Constitution in itself was somewhat lim- 
ited in its scope, and for that reason amend- 
ments were made until, at last, the fifteen amend- 
ments were complete. Even now, however, there 
are conditions not covered by either the Consti- 
tution or its amendments, and special action has 
to be taken which will give the proper authority 
power to act. The instance of the creation of 
the United States banks is one of these occa- 
sidns. 

There is no national bank in our country— 
that is, no bank of the nation; no United States 
Bank, such as Great Britain has in the Bank of 
England. The Constitution says nothing about 
a national bank, nor does it, in distinct terms, 
grant authority to Congress to create a bank 
or other corporation. 
it was necessary, created two United States banks 
by special act, but they were both abolished long 
ago; and in later years Congress has simply pro- 
vided for hundreds of national banking associa- 
tions by making such laws as would assist and 
encourage their organization. 

Another instance of special action was the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. This was bitterly condemned 
as unwarranted by the Constitution, and much 
hard feeling was engendered, but President Jef- 
ferson, feeling that the favorable opportunity 
afforded by Bonaparte’s distress might never re- 
turn, practically took matters into his own 
hands and bought the valuable territory — and 
then left the matter to the United States court 
to settle. That court has rested the legality of 
the purchase on the unrestricted treaty-making 
power of the government. 

Let us take a hasty view of this great Consti- 
tution of ours, so that we may see wherein we 
are all affected; for this is not a political docu- 
ment relating only to the management and di- 
rection of national and economic affairs, but a 
personal law affecting each one of us. 


Congress, however, when, 
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by bE Barighe LL™M. 


This is the sixteenth of a series of articles appearing in the BazaR regarding 
Principles of law are discussed, and their application to every-day 
Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions regard- 
ing which they may desire information. 
issues of the Bazar or sent by mail. 

spondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


Answers will be printed in subsequent 
Letters should be signed with the corre- 


To begin with, there was the original Consti- 
tution, consisting of seven articles, and, in ad- 
dition, the fifteen amendments, which are, of 
course, as much a part of the Constitution it- 
self as if they had originally been written in the 
document. We shall have time to dwell upon 
only the legal side of the Constitution, although 
the political side of this body of law is full of 
great human interest. 

Articles L and II. are purely political. Arti- 
cle III. established the United States Supreme 
Court. Excepting this section, Article III. deals 
with prohibitive matter—advising what the dif- 
ferent States cannot do as against each other. 
For example: “ No State shall pass any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” 

This clause has caused no end of litigation— 
more, in fact, than all the other sections of the 
Constitution put together. You will remember 
that in a former paper the meaning of a con- 
tract was explained—“‘an agreement between 
two or more persons to do or not to do a certain 
thing.” 

The State cannot grant a privilege or charter 
to a certain person or corporation, and then re- 
peal that privilege without good cause, nor can 
the State even modify or revise that charter, 
unless (as in New York State) the Constitution 
of that State provides that all charters granted 
may be altered or repealed at any time by the 
will of the people through the Legislature. 

The State may revoke a license to sell liquor 


under the plea of a “ police regulation.” It can 
even take away the charter of a city, or enact 
a State insolvency law, absolutely discharging 


a debtor from all his obligations, providing there 
is no United States bankruptcy law which in- 
terferes. 

It can exempt property from being seized 
and sold under execution on a judgment. It 
can change its statute of limitations—that is, 
say, after two years from the date of such a 
transaction, if the party seeking redress has 
not made any effort to obtain it, he has by 
his failure to act lost his privilege to sue, and 
must try to right himself outside of court. The 
length of such term differs in different cases. 
This section of the Constitution also forbids the 
passing of ex post facto laws—that is, laws 
which act backward. For example, if a man had 
been placed in jail for theft, and had been sen- 
tenced for ten years, the State could not enact 
a law which would make that same man serve 
twenty years, instead of ten, for the same offence. 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Open your 
eyes 


Some people buy mattresses blindfolded. They buy a Aazy mattress because tt has 
always seemed ‘‘the thing to do,’’ or they buy an zmifation felt which the slick dealer 
says is ‘‘just as good’’ as the famous 


Ostermoor = Mattress, 15. 


A hair mattress is made from the hair of dead horses. An imitation fe/t is a tick 
which has been stuffed with ordinary cotton batting or cotton waste—it lumps and mats— 
uncomfortable in a month—useless in a year. 

The hand-laid (ot stuffed) filling of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt remains intact, 
sweet, pure and clean, Needs nothing but an occasional sun bath to keep in perfect 
order for an ordinary lifetime; no care, no trouble, no annoyance, and no expense for 
remaking so necessary with hair. The top-notch of economy and comfort combined. 


OUR HANDSOME BOOK FREE $202 i°tiare wether you wants mattees of ace 


It gives strong endorsements from men and women of national reputation. It treats of the patented process of the 

manufacture of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, and illustrates the various other household uses to which the Patent 

Elastic Felt is put—pillows, window-seat and church 

2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 cushions, etc. It pt our guarantee that your money 

will be refunded, if, after 30 nights’ free trial, it is not 
" all you expected or even hoped for. Is that fair? 

4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45ibs., 15.00 

All 6 ft. 3 inches long. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


In two parts, so cents extra: trading on the name of “felt.” It’s not felt if it’s not an 
Special sizes at special prices. Qstermoor. Our name and guarantee on every genuine 
EXPRESS PREPAID mattress. Send for free book to-day. 


OSTERMOOR @ CO., 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Address : 301 St. James St., Montreal. We have cushioned 25,000churches. Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 
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(Continued from page 34.) 

This act refers to penal legislation only—re- 
troactive civil legislation, unless forbidden by the 
State Constitution, is not objectionable. And 
only that criminal legislation is void, as ew 
post facto, which aggravates the misfortune or 
penalty of the prisoner; if it reduces punish- 
ment or alleviates his condition it will stand. 

The United States Supreme Court decides all 
eases which come under the Constitution. An 
ambassador or other public minister or consul 
is always tried by the United States Supreme 
Court, and not by the court of the State in which 
he may reside, or the State in which the wrong 
complained of was committed. 

Any case involving the rights or privileges 
of sailors, or any maritime question, or any 
crime committed on the sea, is tried in the 
United States court. If a person wishes to bring 
an action against the United States government, 
or a State against another State, or between citi- 
zens of different States, the United States Su- 
preme Court is the forum. 

No citizen of one State can sue another State. 
For instance, a citizen of New York may bring 
an action against that State, but he cannot sue 
the State of New Jersey. Of course, if the out- 
side State consents to become a party defendant, 
then that is a different matter; but the case 
would then be tried in the State and by the 
defendant’s State courts, and not by the United 
States Supreme Court. The hearing of appeals 
from lower courts occupies a large part of the 
time of the Supreme Court. 

So that there shall be no mistake, the Consti- 
tution clearly defines treason as “levying war 
against the United States, adhering or giving 
aid and comfort to the enemies of the United 
States.” No one can be convicted of treason un- 
less on confession of the crime in open court, or 
on the sworn testimony of two witnesses who saw 
the treasonable act committed by such person. 

The fourth Article treats of the relation of 
one State to another State, and orders that the 
contracts of one State and its judicial proceed- 
ings must be recognized by all the other States. 
This is why a divorce granted in Dakota is 
good: in any other State in the Union, though 
not approved by the other State. This also ex- 
plains why, if a couple are divorced in the State 
of New York, and the offending party is or- 
dered by the court granting such decree of di- 
vorce not to marry again during the other’s life- 
time, the one so forbidden can, nevertheless, go 
to Connecticut, and marry whom he pleases, and 
then come back to New York a matried man, 
bringing his wife with him. Marriage is an 
executed contract, and the State of New York 
is bound to recognize all contracts of public 
record of other States. 

This section also provides for the extradition 
of criminals and felons. If John Doe commits a 
crime in Kentucky, and flees to Louisiana, the 
Governor of Kentucky can demand to have him 
sent back, and the Governor of Louisiana or the 
State in which the criminal is found must de- 
liver him up. 

Article V. tells how amendments shall be made 
to the Constitution. 

Article VI. treats of the national debt and 


contracts incurred or contracted for before the 
enacting of the Constitution; states that the Con- 
stitution of the United States shall be the su- 
preme law of the land, and that all public offi- 
cers must take an oath that they will affirm 
and support the Constitution, and that no re- 
ligious test shall ever be required of any man, 
be he Protestant, Catholic, Hebrew, or of any 
other faith or denomination, as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United 
States. 

Religious freedom does not include the right to 
practise polygamy or commit other crimes in the 
name of conscience. 

Article VII. provides for the ratification and 
confirmation of the Constitution through the con- 
currence of nine States. 

There are fifteen Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, the first eight making what is known as 
the “ Bill of Rights.” The Ninth and Tenth de- 
fine the relations of States to the Union; the 
Eleventh forbids a citizen of a State to make an- 
other State a defendant—in other words, to 
bring an action against another State. The 
Twelfth Amendment changes the method of elect- 
ing the President, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth sum up the results of the war of 
the Union. It is interesting to note the sim- 
ilarity between the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights of the State of 
New York. The two are practically alike, both 
providing for religious liberty, freedom of speech 
and the press, the right of petition, the right to 
trial by jury and indictment by grand jury, and 
both forbidding excessive bail and cruel, un- 
usual punishment or deprivation of any rights 
save by the law of the land. 

The Constitution of the United States forbids 
the granting of titles of nobility, passing ex post 
facto laws, or suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

The Fifteenth Amendment says that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law. Now it is interesting 
to inquire just what is meant by “ due process 
of law.” In general, it may be said that a pro- 
ceeding that is essentially judicial is required, 
but it does not necessarily mean that a trial by 
jury is compulsory, except when a man is on 
trial for his life. By “due process” we mean 
that a man must be given notice of the complaint 
against him, and opportunity should be offered 
him to make his defence, and counsel should be 
heard in his behalf. 

Many correspondents have asked what the 
“Civil Rights Bill” is. It was passed by Con- 
gress in 1875, and entitles every person of what- 
ever nationality, race, or color, or religious or 
political conviction, to the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of the accommodation of hotels, restaurants, 
public conveyances, theatres, and other places of 
public amusement. The Thirteenth Amendment 
was intended to cover this same ground, but it 
proved inadequate, hence the Civil Rights Bill. 

The last three Amedments are the result of 
the war of the Rebellion, 1861-5. The Thir- 
teenth abolished slavery, the Fourteenth endea- 
vored to secure the free exercise of the right of 
voting to the negro, but was unsuccessful, so 
the Fifteenth Amendment was enacted. 
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ne Values in 
Cloaks and Suits 


We are offering some extraordinary values in suits 










and cloaks, and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
write for our new Winter Catalogue, Supplement, and 
Samples of materials from which we make our garments, 
Note the distinct advantages which we can offer you : 


FIRST—We cut and make every garment especially to order, 
thus insuring a good fit and finish. 

























SECON D—Onur prices are fully one-third lower than those 
charged elsewhere for goods of equal quality. 


THIRD— We thoroughly sponge and shrink all of our 
materials. 


FOURTH—We have no agents or branch stores. We fill 
all orders direct, and thus save you the commission which other 
houses have to pay to their agents. 


FIFTH—You take no risk in ordering from us. If what you 
get does not fit and give satisfaction, send it back promptly and we 
will refund your money. 


Here are a few items from our Catalogue : 


Tailor-made Suits, ioe icr"si2.b0."our' price - § 8.00 
COSTUMES, retaii vaiue $15.00, our price . . . . 10.00 
Suits, soia at retait 920.00, our price . . . . . 13.34 
COSTUMES, retait value $25.00, our price. . - . 16.67 
The Newest Cloth Skirts, sac" 4.00 
SKirts, soia at retail $9.00, our price . . . . . 6.00 
SKirts, retait vaiue $12.00, our price . . 8.00 


Costumes of Black Velvet Cords inal ; 
Corduroy, retail value $20.00, our price . ° 13.34 


Jackets, retail value $12.00, our price. ‘ ° ° ° 8.00 
Monte Carlo Coats, ctrpice 2°: 10.00 


Extraordinary Values in Raglans, short and medium 
length Jackets, Rainy-day Suits and Skirts, 
Walking Suits, etc. 















Catalogue and Supplement of new Winter styles and the latest 
Samples sent free by return mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish 
samples for suits or cloaks,so that we will be able to send you a full 
line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


M. W. H.—I could not suggest a better scheme 
than that you have already planned, unless per- 
haps that the walls for the dining-room may be 
a little bit cold in the slate blue. Still, there 
are many shades of slate blue, and your se- 
quence in colors causes me to think you will se- 
lect this shade carefully. Have the rose hangings 
in the living-room either of wool tapestry or of 
heavy “derby,” a kind of wool damask, silk 
finished. This, you will find, drapes very soft- 
ly, and is also rich in effect. Finish the edge 
of the portiéres with a simple half-inch cord. 


Mrs. O’C.—Your choice of a Japanese paper 
for that long hall which you have so cleverly 
converted into a room is to be highly commend- 
ed. But for the way in which the wall space 
is broken up, you would hardly have been able 
to treat a seven by twenty apartment so success- 
fully. You say the wood-work is golden oak 
and the paper combines red, blue, tan, and 
green, and wish to know what furniture to get, 
besides the couch, in order to convert the room 
into a comfortable lounging-room for your hus- 
band. This depends wholly on the amount of 
money you wish to expend. If it is not neces- 


sary to economize, teakwood, simply or elab- 
orately carved, would be charming. If some- 


thing less costly is desired, bamboo furniture 
would be next best. Place your couch in the 
centre of the long wall next to the front hall, 
and at one end (that next the door) have a set 
of bookshelves, and at the other a cabinet of 
bamboo... Have a long seat built in between the 
dining-room arch and the door to porch, on which 
use Japanese print covers, with valance below. 
This may -be elaborated as much as you like. 
A shelf above the seat, raised on tall slender 
columns at each end, would be a picturesque 
depository for Japanese earthenware or other 
pottery or brasses. If you will consult Bazar 
No. 7, Volume 36, for month of July (current 
year), you may find suggestions for this in arti- 
cle on “ Built-in Seats.” “Old-fashioned ” mir- 
rors, long, narrow, or oval ones, distributed here 
and there on the longer walls would give a sug- 
gestion of increased width which would be ad- 
vantageous. A long mirror set diagonally across 
the corner between the two windows. and another 
over the couch, would add wonderfully to the 
room. A bamboo tea-table, with two tiers and 
a top surface thirty inches square, should be 
drawn out almost in the centre opposite the 
couch; a smoker’s table placed near the built- 
in seat, and one or more tabourets at other con- 


venient positions about the room. You will 
need a scrap receptacle, either a bamboo or 
reed basket or a large Japanese or earthenware 
vase, also thin silk curtains at the windows. 
The possibilities of this room are endless. Do not 
buy hastily, however, and do not hang heavy 
pictures there. Light, bright prints framed in 
very narrow frames of natural wood should be 
used, and they should represent clear-cut fig- 
ures rather than intricate groupings. 


WaASHINGTON.—I am sorry you omitted to 
furnish me with self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope as requested of the Bazar’s correspond- 
ents. Only by such co-operation on the part 
of those desiring advice can it be given in 
time to be of service to them at once. Your 
Philippine trophy by this time is doubtless in 
use, and its blue and gold splendor a delight to 
your less fortunate friends. On the chance, 
however, of an answer still being of service, let 
me suggest that the robe be used on the hall 
wall, where its embroidered dragons will har- 
monize perfectly with the carved work you so 
carefully describe. As a banister drapery it 
would be less safe from injury, though some- 
thing attractive might be done with it employed 
in this way. But, on the other hand, this might 
bring it too near to other coloring. On the 
whole, the coloring of the hall wall-paper, the 
mahogany wood-work, and hardwood floor in sev- 
paeg? tones make the hall wall the best place 
or it. 


W. J. D.—By all means avoid Oriental dra- 
peries in a reader’s “den.” Fit the walls with 
warm crimson or soft sage plain paper or canvas 
or burlap, so that the reader’s brain may not 
be set spinning with subconscious problems on 
the origin or significance of patterns. Have low 
bookeases there, a comfortable divan, small li- 
brary table or “kidney” writing-desk. Hang 
meaningful pictures, etchings, colored prints, or 
even handsome photographs, simply framed; de- 
rive your diversity of color from a Karabagh 
or Smyrna rug, and divan-cover and pillows. 
Also hang soft crimson or olive-green scrim or 
net curtains over green or tan holland shades. 
Have a drop-lamp with green or opalescent shade, 
a good writing-desk chair, one deep willow chair, 
stained green or bark brown, and one Morris 
chair, and a hassock or two. Surroundings like 
these will conduce to a real enjoyment of the 
books you gather there, and give a restful effect 
to the room. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


C.—Where one desires to keep within bounds 
of good taste it is dangerous to begin to intro- 
duce Oriental things, unless the whole apart- 
ment may be treated harmoriiously. A hall with 
wall done in Japapese chintz should have floor 
covering of Japanese cotton rugs or matting, 
or both, carved wood seats, Japanese lamps, rice 
or bead portiéres, pottery or bronze umbrella- 
stand, ete. The expense of so decorating a six- 
foot hall in a simple home would be wholly dis- 
proportionate with the results. You would be 
wiser to choose a plain cartridge-paper, a soft 
green or tan. If you must use the Japanese 
wall pocket, you might hang a single bead por- 
tiére. I do not know of any way of arranging 
the hall that will permit one “to see without 
being seen when the front-door bell rings.” Pos- 
sibly mirrors might be arranged to give a double 
reflection; nor can I decide whether a _ bath- 
room and a room over a kitchen might both be 
heated by a kitchen stove. It depends entirely 
on the position of the chimney. I have seen, in 
country houses, rooms so placed that were thor- 
oughly warmed from below by means of a 
“drum ”—a term your local hardware dealer will 
explain—fixed directly over the stove below, and 
connected with the stove-pipe. Where a large 
built-in range is used with a well-constructed 
chimney, without doubt the rooms flanking it 
above would be moderately warmed by it. 





A Constant REApER.—The bookshelves in that 
corner between the windows will add to the 
utility of the room, without doubt, but you 
should have four shelves, say ten inches apart, or 
at graded distances. Have them set against the 
wall, by all means. It would be a waste of 
space in that small room to arrange them diago- 
nally. It is to be regretted that your husband 


objects to the substituting of a paper so at-* 


tractive for that ugly one in the front hall sim- 
ply because the ugly one is still “good.” I 
should call it very bad (in view of the small 
expense involved in changing it) to keep adding 
to the original cost of the paper the spending 
of moments in family discussion that always 
mars the sweetness of domestic life. Happiness 
once destroyed by such economy cannot be re- 
purchased at any price. Perhaps your husband 
and you have not taken up the question in the 
right spirit. Possibly you demanded the change, 
and he revolted on that ground. Try coaxing, 
and I think he will see how much prettier the 
red will be. But if you cannot have the red, af- 
ter all, determine not to throw good time after 
bad by indulging in rebellion against it. Set 
about neutralizing the present color, forgetting 
the “horrid” and “annoying” things that per- 
meated your thoughts when you wrote me. 


Crara D. L.—Certainly do not have a blue- 
walled dining-room opening into a room with 
bright red walls. The effect would be startling 
beyond calculation. You will have difficulty in 


DECORATION 


combining colors in these two rooms. The red 
would be better left out, and a warm golden tan 
substituted, especially as the room is gloomy. 
With this as a background, upholstered cush- 
ions for the window-seats might be of rich green 
with an occasional soft cushion of bright red, 
since that color especially pleases you. To have 
the rooms characteristically treated, you should 
have old-green lamp-brackets, opalescent shades, 
ete., to harmonize with the furniture you wish 
to use; also old majolica and other rich-colored 
ware would be suitable for a summer cottage. 
Even with this color scheme your ensemble 
would be better were you to have soft green wall 
treatment for the dining-room. 


Pink Room.—It depends altogether on what 
you are prepared to spend for the “ little things ” 
in the room. Take the bed, for example. A 
soft pink under-spread of sateen with over- 
cover of Brussels net having Renaissance rings 
and the new tape or braid bands applied, and 
pillow treatment to correspond, would be appro- 
priate. “Bed sets of lace and net are obtainable 
from $8 up. Or you might use fine muslin or 
organdie covers over a pink coverlid. » These 
might be ruffled or tucked or be treated with lace 
insertion, and finished with a full valance. 
Again, a flowered sateen or good cretonne, as- 
sembling in one pattern the colors now in use, 
would be handsome. This might be finished with 
colored cotton fringe. On the other hand, a 
pure white linen cover with solid white em- 
broidery, or a good Marseilles coverlid and mus- 
lin shams, used with a soft pink silk comfortable 
which may be folded at the foot of the bed (so 
supplying a good color note), would also be in 
excellent taste. Have a pink-flowered toilet set, 
delicately patterned. Use a pink bath mat and 
pink oanil or bordered towels; also pink lin- 
ings for the covers on dresser, etc. Over these 
use Renaissance or plain organdie covers, hem- 
stitched or ruffled. A special large pink - edged 
towel will answer for a splasher, which you will 
require; or an ample strip of pink-patterned 
matting, ribbon bound, would be effective. Again, 
the matting may be painted with pink enamel 
paint to match the wall. Let the upper corners 
be finished with full bows of three-inch ribbon. 
For the closet-door hanging choose a soft green 
wool tapestry (plain color) having a two-inch 
applied border of figured tapestry. Be sure to 
use a pale green that harmonizes with the green 
tracing in your rugs. A couch or small divan, 
an easy-chair, and a small stand (sometimes 
called a Sommer) on which may be placed a 
night lamp and match-safe, are all desirable addi- 
tions to bed-rooms sufficiently large to accommo- 
date them. Unless the guest-chamber directly con- 
nects with the bath-room, the wash-stand, fitted 
with all conveniences, is a necessity. Numberless 
embarrassments would be sure to arise were the 
overnight guest restricted to the use of the fam- 
ily bath-room. 
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A Great 
Improvement 


COPYRIGHTED 


Still Nearer to Nature 


A new era in talking-machines. The Victor, which already was far in advance 
of every other, now produces more tone and better tone—firmer, louder, clearer, 
more natural, richer, truer; it brings out many of the finer qualities of tone that 
were not noticeable before. The Victor Talking Machine has become, more than 
ever, a musical instrument. 

It also looks better; is more substantial and easier to manage. 

Sousa said of the old Victor, ‘‘The Victor Talking Machine is all right.’’ And 
it took the Gold Medal at the last great Exposition. 

Better than ever now. ‘The rigid arm has done it. 

Sold by more than ten thousand stores throughout the United States. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 


e Chicago—Talking Machine Co. Philadelphia—Western Fiectric Co, Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy. Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co. Lincoln—Wittmann Co. 
New York—Victor Distributing & Export Co. Cincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Omaha—aA. Hospe, Jr. 
New York—C. Bruno & Son. Baltimore—H. R. Fisenbrandt Sons. Pittsburg—S. Hamilton. 
Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. Buffalo—P. A. Powers. Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bentel (o., Inc. 
Boston—F.astern Talking Machine Co. St. Louis—Victor Talking Machine, Ltd. Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 
Boston—John C. Harnes & Co. St. Louis—Simmons Hardware Co. Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & Co. 
Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. Dubuque—Harger & Blish. Louisville—Victor Co. 
Cleveland—Cleveland Talking Machine Co. San Francises—Sherman, Clay & Co. New Orleans—National Automatic Fire 
Jacksonville—Metropolitan Talking Mch. Co. St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. Alarm Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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Cosmos.—I have thought over your problem 
and feel a little uncertain about advising you 
in regard to the question of disregarding the 
regular rule for mourning. If you are willing 
to run the risk of being criticised, and do not 
care, | would advise you to give the tea at the 
time you planned, as it seems the best time to 
have the entertainment. But I cannot tell you 
positively to follow your inclinations with per- 
fect propriety, for it would not be perfectly 
proper or conventional to do so. I can say that 
it will not be a very unusual thing to have the 
tea so soon after the death of the relatives. If 
you feel that it will not give rise to too much 
unpleasant comment, and will hurt no one’s feel- 
ings, have the tea in December. I would advise 
for invitations cards engraved: 


Mrs. Charles White, 
Miss White 
will be at home on 
Saturday, December the sixth, 
frum four until seven o’clock, 
121 East Street. 





This is the correct form. Have only one re- 
freshment table in the dining-room. Serve con- 
sommé, salad, and sandwiches, and patties or 
croquettes, ices and cake, coffee and bonbons. 
The table should be prettily decorated, and the 
house made attractive with flowers and shaded 
lights. Several of your daughter’s young women 
friends should receive with her—not regularly 
stand with you and your daughter, but stand 
about the rooms prettily dressed and, of course, 
without hats. A few girls may assist with the 
refreshments if you wish. I would advise the 
débutante, your daughter, to wear a white dress 
of some kind. It need not be made as simply 
as a very young girl’s dress, but it should be 
white. If I can be of any help to you about the 
details of the tea, I shall be glad to try to help 
you. 


Mrs. C.H.S.—Yes. It would be correct to wear 
a bonnet or hat to a five-o’clock wedding, cer- 
tainly. Of course the bride’s near relatives may 
wear no head covering, but it is unusual, and 
etiquette would be in favor of a hat or bonnet. 
This may be light and dressy, and the relatives 
should wear light gowns made high in the neck, 
but with long skirts and white or very light 
gloves. The rules for the relatives at a wed- 
ding are always the same. They sit at the church 
in the front seats, the bride’s relatives on one 
side of the church, the bridegroom’s on the 
other. They are among the first to drive away 
from the church to the house for the reception, 
and they are privileged to stay longer at the 
house than most of the guests. They should be 
dressed more elaborately than the guests who 
are not relatives or very intimate friends. I 
do not know what else to tell you about the wed- 
ding. You will find, when you drive to the 


ENTERTAINMENT 


church, that you will be given a carriage-check 
and your driver another, and you will have no 
trouble after the ceremony in finding your car- 
riage to drive to the house. If you have doubts 
about the bonnet question, the wisest thing to do 
would be to ask some member of the bride’s 
family what the bride wishes done in this par- 
ticular, and what the majority of the near rela- 
tives will do. This will solve the problem for 
you. 


EsTtette.—A holiday luncheon for college 
girls at home for a vacation should be a very 
attractive entertainment. You must have the 
Christmas color—red—carried out in all the 
decorations and garnishings, and all about the 
luncheon suggestive of the holiday season. Here 
would be my scheme for the entertainment: 
Have at every cover a bunch of the beautiful 
English holly that is sold now by the florists. 
It costs much more than the ordinary holly, 
but the difference in price pays. Tie the bunch 
with a bow of bright red satin ribbon. Have 
also place cards with painted bunches of holly 
on them. On the table may be candles burning 
under red shades, a centre-piece of brilliant red 
carnations with maidenhair fern, corner vases 
of the fern alone, and dishes of bonbons—the 
marrons, red cherries, red peppermints — small 
cakes with red icing, and two or three finger- 
rolls at every cover tied with red ribbon. If 
you prefer it, you may have the centre-piece of 
the holly with a red ribbon going from it to 
every place, and at the end of the luncheon let 
the guests pull the ribbons and get a bunch of 
holly to take home. The centre-piece may be 
composed of the bunches put together. In this 
case have the corner vases filled with red car- 
nations and ferns for a little variety. 

Begin the luncheon with grape-fruit, the halves 


garnished with red brandied cherries, and each 


piece of fruit resting on a grape leaf. Next, 
clam or chicken consommé with whipped cream, 
with a few grains of red sugar on top of the 
cream. Afterwards, red paper cases filled with 
creamed lobster flavored with truffles. Fried 
sweetbreads with green- pease may follow, and 
then chops decorated with red frills, and sweet- 
potato croquettes and currant jelly. The salad 
may be served in scooped-out beets, and consist 
of all kinds of vegetables chopped and mixed, 
dressed with mayonnaise, Cut out a fancy fig- 
ure of beet to put on top, and rest the beet on 
green leaves. For dessert get any of the pret- 
ty individual forms in ices that come at Christ- 
mas-time and are sold by any good caterer, and 
afterwards have the bonbons and fruit—rosy 
apples and grapes. Coffee in the parlor comes 
last of all. For a beverage have chocolate in 
cups, with whipped cream, eo with the chops. 
If you want any form of wine have a claret 
punch. Your luncheon will be appropriate to 
the occasion, and very nice, I think. If you 
want any further suggestions write to me again. 
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CHOCOLATE BON-BONS 
The Delicious Quality, Delightful Flavors, and Perfect Purity of 
#/ these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal popularity \ 


Annual Sales Eight Million Packages | 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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E. M. P.—An evening party for children with- 
out dancing is somewhat difficult to engineer suc- 
cessfully unless you have the excitement of a 
contest entertainment or a kitchen candy-pull. 
Children enjoy the latter above anything else, 
and I am sure you will know how to conduct it 
without help from me. If you prefer the former, 
here are some suggestions: Provide a contest 
of different games played at several tables, and 
do not let the contest endure long enough to 
drag. All the small people are ol@ enough to 
read, so have such games as authors, letter game, 
old maid, dominoes, etc. Have the partners 
change each time, and the winners change tables 
as in any progressive contest. Have prizes for 
the successful ones, and consolation prizes of 
books and prettily framed photographs of good 
pictures and places. After this sitting-down en- 
tertainment have one more active. A _ peanut 
hunt is always popular, especially if some of 
the nuts are wrapped in colored tissue-paper and 
put in places particularly hard to discover. 
Games like hide a ring, a thimble, and a ten-cent 
piece are fun. The finders will be respectively 
sure to wed early, to die in sing!e-blessedness, 
and to have in store plenty of riches. A plain 
game of hide the thimble may be done to music 
—playing loud or low as the searcher is far 
or near from the thimble. Have contests of try- 
ing, blindfolded, to blow out a lighted candle, 
to pin a slipper on a Cinderella sketched flying 
slipperless on a large sheet, ete. Other amusing 
games are where a number of absurd questions 
are written on one set of s'ips of paper, answers 
equally ridiculous on another set. The boys have 
the answers, the girls the questions. A girl 
reads a question, the boy by her an answer, and 
the result is apt to be merriment. Another game 
sure to meet with approval is that every one 
forfeits a peanut every time he or she says 
“ yes” or “no” in answer to a question, the per- 
son who has caused the answer getting the forfeit. 
For refreshments use the small tables which 
were in use for the games, and have some amus- 
ing device for the children to find their partners 
and their places. One table may be blue, and 
two of the children—a girl and a boy—tbe part- 
ners at it, because of the paper corn-flowers they 
have drawn from a basket which is passed 
around; the other two at the table can have 
posies of paper forget-me-nots, and so on. Serve 
bouillon in cups, creamed chicken in little pa- 
per cases, with finger-rolls tied together with 
baby-ribbon, and cocoa, For dessert have ice- 
cream and cake and candy, and be sure, last of 
all, to pass around fancy mottoes with prizes, 
as they are very dear to children’s hearts. You 
might be able to manage a Virginia reel after 
supper in the two rooms, and so end the affair 
happily. 

The cards to which you refer should be en- 
graved “Dr. Charles Smith.” It is not neces- 
sary to have the address engraved. In a city 
the address is always on visiting-cards, but in a 
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small town or in a country village where the 
resiaence of every one is pretty generally known 
it is not necessary. 


A. N.—If you had told me a little more about 
your acquaintance with the gentleman in ques- 
tion I could tell you more definitely how to ad- 
dress him. It is only in business letters that 
the form “Mr. Smith, Dear Sir,” is used. In 
any kind of social correspondence it is bad form, 
and one should use either the form “ My dear 
Mr. Smith,” or “ Dear Mr. Smith.” The former 
is more elegant to use in addressing a gentle- 
man who is a mere acquaintance. “ Dear Mr. 
Smith” is supposed to be a form used among 
correspondents who are more or less intimate; 
it is informal and unceremonious. I think that 
I am correct in advising you to address the gen- 
tleman as “ My dear Mr. Smith,” and I am sure 
that I am correct in advising you not to enter 
into any kind of a correspondence with a man 
with whom you are not on sufficiently intimate 
terms to have him call upon you and have him 
meet your near relatives. Cannot you send a 
card to remind him of the matter to which you 
refer? It would be better form under the cir- 
cumstances, I think, than a note. You can write 
a word or two on the card, giving your reason 
for sending it. 


FRANKLIN.—The question is a somewhat dis- 
puted one. It is not unusual for a married 
couple to announce or send invitations for a 
wedding of a step-daughter of either the one or 
the other; but the question of form always comes 
up, and I have had numberless letters asking 
for advice on the subject from my BAzak corre- 
spondents. The complications that arise are sev- 
eral. When the wife is a step-mother it is apt 
to hurt the feelings of the bride’s near rela- 


* tives on her own mother’s side to have the word- 


ing of the invitations read,“ Mr. and Mrs. Blank 
announce the marriage of their daughter.” Again, 
as in this instance, a complication arises when 
the daughter has a step-father who is of a dif- 
ferent surname. The usual solution when there 
is strong prejudice in favor of not having the 
usual form is to use the one reading, “ Married,” 
ete., with no one announcing it. But if there 
is no strong reason why the regular form should 
not be nies | I advise it even if the bride has a 
step-father. Of course, the invitations or an- 
nouncements could read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Blank 
announce the marriage of 
Margaret White, 
ete. 


and omit the form “their daughter” altogether. 
I cannot give a rule that has not some excep- 
tions. so you must do what seems best to you 
under the existing conditions. and trust that no 
one will criticise. 
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Testimonial from the celebrated Composer of “‘ Cavalleria 
Rasticana,’’ “ Amico Fritz,’’ “‘ Iris,”’ etc. : 


“The Angelus is a wonderful virtuoso-pianist, and at the same time 
an excellent organist. 

“Thanks to its marvellous means of expression, it can give the com- 
plicated pieces more life and soul than any other instrument of its kind 
is able to give. 

“Bravo to the inventors. 


(Signed) “PIETRO MASCAGNIL” 


In 1897 we, THE Witcox & Wuite Company, placed before the 
public the pioneer piano-player—the ANGELUs—the first instrument 
that ever took the place of knowing eyes and skilled fingers for the 
playing of the piano—the boon which the union of mechanics and 
art gave to lovers of music who lacked a musical education. Sold in 


ALRANY: W. J. Curtis & Co. NEW ORLEANS: Junius Hart Piano House 
ATLANTA: F. L. Frever NEw YORK: John Wanamaker 
BALTIMORE: Juelg & Co. NORFOLK: Ames & Burk 

BANGOR: M. H. Andrews PHILADELPHIA: John Wanamaker 
BOSTON: The Oliver Ditson Co. PITTSBURG: S. Hamilton 

BUFFALO: Robert L. Loud PORTLAND, ME.: Cressey, Jones & Allen 
CHICAGO: Geo. P. Rent PORTLAND, ORE.: Eilers Piano House 
CINCINNATI: The W. C. Woodmansee Piano Co. PROVIDENCE: Jos. M. Mann & Co. 
CLEVFLAND: J. T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co. RICHMOND: Fergusson Bros. 

DENVER: Knight-Locke Piano Co. ROCHESTER: J. W. Martin & Bro. 
Detroit: F. J. Schwankovsky St. Louts: The Estev Co. 

GALVESTON: Thomas Goggan & Bro. SALT LAKE Crry: Young Bros. Co. 
HARRISBURG: Yohn Bros. SAN FRANCISCO: Sherman, Clav & Co. 
HARTFORD: John M. Gallup & Co. SPRINGFIELD, MASS.: L. M. Pierce 
INDIANAPOLIS. Geo. C. Pearson SYRACUSE: S. Rosenbloom & Sons 
KANSAS City: Carl Hoffman Music Co. TOLEDO: Geo. F Miller & Son 

Los ANGELES: The Bartlett Music Co. Utica: Kempf Bros. 

LOUISVILLE: The Ray Co. WASHINGTON: Juelg & Co. 
MILWAUKEE: J. B. Theirv & Co. 


WILKESBARRE: Ludwig & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS: Foster & Waldo WORCESTER: C. F. Hanson & Co. 


And other local agencies throughout the country. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Main Offices and Factory, Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Mrs. C. H. G.—As regards the placing of man- 
uscript, there is only one method to pursue: Send 
what you write to the editor of the magazine 
or paper that you think may publish it, enclosing 
stamps for the return of the manuscript, and 
wait until you get an answer. There is no 
other way for persons to get what they write 
published unless they wish to visit the offices 
of the editors personally, or unless they have 
some friend at court who will take the trouble 
to see that the manuscript reaches the editor 
promptly. The usual way is what I advise— 
mail the article or story and await an answer 
—and do not be impatient if the answer is long 
in coming, for every editor has many manu- 
scripts to read, and cannot give any one especial 
attention. Thank you for your gratitude and 
appreciation. 


ANNIE E. F.—Moth patches, so called, are in- 
fallible indications of some derangement of the 
liver. Your only recourse is to consult a physi- 
cian. If you are otherwise well, and will do your 
part in following faithfully the rules he lays 
down for you, without doubt the patches will 
disappear. Once they begin to fade, some simple 
lotion may assist the cure. Nothing but inter- 
nal treatment may be relied upon to begin it, 
however. Remove the cause, and the effect will 
disappear. 


F. H. B.—I fear you are rubbing and washing 
the face too much, and especially the part affect- 
ed. Practically all such troubles require in- 
ternal treatment (see answer to. Annie E. F.), 
and cannot be cured by lotions. I would not ad- 
vise the face specialist, but rather a good physi- 
cidn. Three times a day, ordinarily, is as often 


as the face should be washed. Try taking plenty 
of out-door exercise before your meals. Wash the 
face upon your return with very warm water and 
pure castile soap. Use a good flesh-brush. Rinse 
thoroughly in cold water, and dry by patting 
(with towel) the affected part. Do not rub. 
Drink from six to eight glasses of pure cold wa- 
ter each day, taking one just before you retire 
and immediately upon rising in the morning. This 
will help your general health and color. 


“B. B. B.”—Certainly a beautiful gray head 
is a priceless feature in a home, calculated to 
lend it sweetness, dignity, love, and a benignity 
that are altogether to be envied. Whether it be 
yellowish white or silvery gray, the charm is 
equally to be prized. The shade of the hair can 
scarcely be deliberately chosen or changed except 
by dyes, which I deprecate; but it is said by those 
who have experimented with the shampooing of 
gray hair, that to rinse it in a pale bluing wa- 
ter gives it a purer white tone, and this is very 
commonly depended upon. The hair should be 
sunned well for an hour each day, and a diet in 
which beef is well represented should be fol- 
lowed. 


Bonnte.—Rubbing the affected parts with pow- 
dered pumice-stone is one method of removing 
hair from the neck and arms. Dip a wet cloth 
in the powder, and rub the skin for a few mo- 
ments every night, unless you find that this irri- 
tates the skin; if so, use a simple cold-cream for 
a few nights to soothe it. There is some prepara- 
tion of powdered pumice and sulphur which a 
good druggist might be able to mix for you. 
Many of the advertised remedies are no doubt 
successful. 





QUESTIONS’ 


Mary McC.—I cannot give you any useful ad- 
vice about cutting over your tweed over-skirt un- 
less you can tell me what cut it is. The only 
plan I can suggest is to take a five-gore or a 
three-gore skirt pattern, and lay it on to see 
whether the skirt may be cut over. If you will 
write again, enclosing your address and telling 
me more particularly about the shape of the 
over-skirt, I will answer by mail. 


H. L. F., Wumineton, N. C.—Your gown made 
after pattern No. 395 will be perfectly correct 
for this winter’s wear. The box-pleated and side- 
pleated skirts are a little newer, but the lines of 
pattern No. 395 are not in any way out of date. 
Princesse gowns are used for any and all occa- 
sions, but, as a rule, the gowns this year are 
made with separate skirt and waist, giving very 
much the princesse effect by the trimming of the 
skirt and waist corresponding as nearly as possi- 
ble. Anything that gives a tea-gown or wrapper 


OF DRESS 


effect, of course, would be utterly out of place for 
a reception. 

It is not absolutely necessary for articles to be 
type-written. Many of the contributions sub- 
mitted are in manuscript form. Thank you very 
much for your kind words about the Bazar. 


Mapce.—A tailor suit for street wear should 
be made to just clear the ground all around. If 
it is made with a good flare, the fact that it is 
a little short will not be noticeable. A five or 
seven gore skirt is best. The jacket may be a 
blouse with narrow shaped basque below the belt, 
a straight-front reefer coat, or a pleated Norfolk 
jacket. The sleeves of any blouse coat, or one 
that is fitted, should be large around the bottom. 
‘rhe more severe styles have sleeves that merely 
flare a very little. Do not have a waist of the 
heavy material of vour suit. Have instead one 
of thin flannel, albatross, or silk. Leather belts 
or belts of stitched silk are used, with buckles, 
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FINE FURNITURE 


































Pa N our large collection of French and English Furniture may be 
tev | found specimens of nearly all the best schools of design, and 
we these serve as models and 
A inspiration to our own artists 
3% in preparing designs for our 


special-order work. 

Our illustration shows a 
Queen Anne Cabinet of dark- 
finished oak with walnut inlay ; 
pure in feeling and beautiful in 
outline. 

Satisfactory results in the 
embellishment of each room 
may be obtained by selecting 
a choice example of Furniture 
and making it the key-note of 
the furnishing, choosing the re- 
maining pieces to correspond. 
Our superb collection of Fur- 
niture, Fabrics, Carpets, and 


A 
“> 





#3 Rugs, and our unequalled facil- 

ts. SRS ‘ q 
m| ities for the interior decoration 

Ss) ; 

2 of homes, are at the service of 
S| our patrons. 5 


We issue no catalogues, but will be pleased to submit sketches 
for special requirements. 





3) Broadway and Dineteenth Street, New York 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HospiraL, New York 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. My boy, twenty months old, has a rash 
that is very persistent. It appeared five months 
ago, shortly before or after cutting his stomach 
and eye teeth. It looks more like chapping than 
a rash. Sometimes it almost disappears, but 
always returns. It affects his cheeks and at in- 
tervals his arms, thighs, wrists, and hands. It 
feels rough and dry, and after washing the blood 
shows through in tiny cross lines. Washes ir- 
ritate it. I have tried white vaseline and olive 
oil, to no avail. The child.is exceptionally ro- 
bust; has never had a sick day.—A. T. D. 

A. From your description of the rash, or 
eruption, I should judge your baby has eczema in 
a mild or dry form. It is best, however, when 
the skin is in this condition, not to use soap at 
all,as it will only irritate. I would advise the 
bran bath—one teacup of bran placed in a bag 
made of coarse, clean cloth or muslin. Agitate 
this in the water until it has a milky appear- 
ance. Make a salve of white vaseline, one well- 
rounded table-spoonful, a teaspoonful of oxide- 
of-zine powder, a teaspoonful of cornstarch; rub 
‘this well together into a smooth paste, and apply 
when necessary. Do not give the baby sweets 
or excess of starchy food. 


Q. I am about to take a journey with my 
eight months old baby; we will be on the cars 
one night and nearly two days. I do not know 
quite how to manage with baby’s food — 
this time; the milk would surely not keep. 
had thought of making a quantity of barley and 
oatmeal gruel. Do you think I could manage 
with this, without the baby getting sick, and 
would it be hearty enough? If not, could you 
suggest something else ?—I/nquirer. 

A. The gruels you mention would be just as 
likely to sour on your journey as the milk. I 
would advise you to try a different food with the 
baby for several days before you start on your 
journey. Try condensed milk. Give him one or 
two feedings of this each day for a day or two, 
that he may be accustomed to the change. As 
one cannot always be certain of the purity of 
water on railroad cars, and purity is quite 
necessary for a baby, I advise taking a bottle of 
boiled water, enough to prepare the food for the 
first day, and a large bottle of some good 
bottled spring water for the day following, also 
for drinking purposes. I think for the few days 
you are travelling it will not make much differ- 
ence to the baby whether the food is heated or 
not—that is, if you find it difficult to get hot 
water to mix the food. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


If a reply by mail is desired a stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


Q. Will you kindly suggest a diet for my baby 
girl, who is now over ten months old? At pres- 
ent I am feeding her on nothing but cow’s milk, 
but would like to know if I can’t soon begin 
to give her something besides that. She is 
strong and healthy, but has not any teeth yet. 
They seem to trouble her a great deal, though. 
If you don’t think it advisable to change her 
diet yet for a couple of months, kindly tell me 
what to give her a little later on, how large 
quantities, ete. Your kind help will be very 
much appreciated by a—Young Mother. 

A. I would not think of giving the baby any- 
thing else but her present diet until she is at 
least a year old. Teeth are the indication for 
giving a baby solid food. If she has no teeth 
to chew her food with, food that requires chewing 
must not go into her stomach, or it will certain- 
ly upset it. I would advise you to give her beef 
juice—a table-spoonful twice a day. If she shows 
a tendency to bite and gnaw things, give her a 
bone to suck. Later on, when her teeth are 
through, but not until after the twelfth month, 
I would suggest that you give her gradually a 
variety of food, first broths, then soft-boiled eggs, 
well-cooked cereals, occasionally a strip of broiled 
bacon: do not let her swallow this, however, only 
suck it. By the time she is sixteen months old 
she can have a little scraped beef, which is ob- 
tained by scraping a piece of the round of beef 
with a spoon; the pulp thus obtained should be 
broiled, turning frequently during the process, 
and eaten quite rare, seasoned with a little salt. 


Q. My infant, three months old, will not sleep 
unless he lies flat on his stomach. Will the con- 
tinual age - this harm him? He sleeps very 
well; he is fed about 9 p.a., sleeps until 2 or 2.30 
A.M., when he is fed again, and is wide awake 
and does not want to go to sleep for an hour 
or an hour and a half.—aA. 4. 

A. When a child continually lies on its ston- 
ach it usually indicates a form of indigestion, 
and I would suggest that you modify the child’s 
food in some way. If he is a nursing baby make 
the intervals of feeding a little longer. If he 
is a bottle infant, the same method can be fol- 
lowed, or the food can be made a little weaker. 
I do not think any special harm can come from 
his lying on his stomach if he is more comfortable 
in this position. Arrange the feedings so that 
the last feeding for the day comes at 7 P.m., then 
let him rest until ten, when another feeding may 
be given and if the child is over three months 
old he will not require another until 6 a.m. 
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Machine 
LEG 
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Would you be interested IF there 
was NO DOUBT in your own mind 


That this Machine was 2 real $65.00 Machine $20 50 


which von could obtain “ direct from factory” at 


ABSOLUTELY FINEST GRADE 
** YoU ARF TO BE THE JUNGE.” 
FIRST, get our Reantiful Catalogue and make vour selec- 
tion out of 3g STYLES and kinds of finish: then, the 
machine selected will be sent to vour own home, Abso- 
lutelv Free of anv cost to you. You will please trv it, 
examine it, and return it, if you like, or keep it and nay 
our low factorv price. Samples of Work done on this machine sent to any 





Finest 


lady upon request. Ask for Srecial Catalogue No. B—2211. —— 
The Homer Young Co., Toledo, Ohio Finest 








2 (EXCLUSIVE MAKERS.) 
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[This illustration shows the Library of Science in photographic facsimile] 


W hat these books are not 


The Library of Science is not an anthology but is composed of scientific writings 
complete in themselves. ‘The authoritative work in each department of the natural and 
exact sciences has been selected by a corps of editors, including Angelo Heilprin, curator 
of the Academy of natural sciences, Philadelphia ; Joseph Torrey, jr., Ph.D., instructor in 
chemistry in Harvard, and Ray Stannard Baker, A.B., associate editor of McClure’s. 





Just what they are 
The subjects covered are evolution, heredity, oceanography, physics, education, ethics, 
religion, logic, metaphysics, philosophy, electricity, astronomy, microscopy, political 
economy, botany, chemistry, geology. 
The authors are Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, Kant, Hegel, de 'Tunzelmann, 
Proctor, Gosse, Adam Smith, Herschel, Bacon, Kelvin, Tait, Aitkens, Mendeléeff, Geikie. 


And now for the offer 


You send us the form below completely filled out. We will deliver at your door, without any 
expense or trouble to you, the complete set of 32 volumes composing the Library of Science. 
You may hold the books ten days on approval. Then you will decide to keep them or to return 
them. Ifyou want them, send us $1 on account. If you don’t want them, ask the nearest express 
company to take charge of the case. We pay all charges and you are relieved of all risk and trouble. 

If you would rather see a handsome booklet and set of specimen pages and portraits before 
ordering the Library on approval, write across the filled-out form the words “information only ”’ 


and send the form to us. Though free, these illustrated booklets are as valuable as if you paid 
something for them. 
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[This iilustration shows the Library of Poetry in photographic facsimile] 
Do some friend a good turn 
You have a friend to whom these 32 vols. will bring good cheer. They will be daily 
reminders of you if they stand on that friend’s shelves. We will place the Library on 


those shelves if you will send us $1 with your friend’s name and address, with the approval 
form filled out. And each of you shall have the Library of Poetry to enjoy before Christmas. 


And these are the poets 
Coleridge, Hood, Pope, Shelley, Keats, Moore, Milton, Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, Scott, Dante, Byron, 
Matthew Arnold, Wordsworth, Browning, E. B. Browning, Tennyson, Hemans, Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Swinburne, Rossetti, Kipling, Stevenson. 

The stury of a well-made book : Type is clear and legible. Paper is an opaque white 
wove. Printing is black and clean-cut. Margins wide and well-proportioned. Format is 5} x 8 in., 
with an average thickness of 1} in. Cover materials are a stout blue buckram and a smooth blue 
leather. Cover stamping is done in genuine gold. Top is gilded and edges trimmed. Lining 
papers show one of Sommer’s classical designs. Title-page design is a graceful drawing. Each 
volume has a frontispiece in color from one of the paintings made especially for this Library. 

The writings of each poet are prefaced with a critical and biographical introduction by these 
critics: +B. Matthews, H. W. Mabie, R. Le Gallienne, E. Markham, Mrs. Meynell. 


And here is our offer 


Send us the form below completely filled out. We will deliver at your door, without any expense to you, 
the complete set of 32 vols. composing the Library of Poetry. You may hold the books 10 days on approval. 
Then you will decide to keep them or to return them. If you want them send $1 on account. If you don’t 
want them send them back. 

If you would rathcr see a handsome booklet and set of specimen pages and portraits before ordering the 
Library on approval, write across the filled-out form the words “information only” and send the form to us. 
Though free, these illustrated booklets are as valuable as if you paid something for them. 
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PRIZE 
FFER 


We offer vou a prize az ou are able to copy this famous 
drawing “ For Want of Work " We do this because we 
are anxious to come in touch immediately with ev person, 
young or old, who has a talent for drawing. We have just 
made arrangements with the publishers of the AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME EDUCATION, whereby we 
can offer you, free, a six months’ subscription to this illus- 
trated publication, provided your copy of the above drawing 
is even 40 per cent. as good as the original. We, on our 
part, shall not be the judges. It is our plan to leave that 
to three competent persons selected by the Art Editor of The 
American Illustrator and Home Education. Please re- 
member this. There is no money consideration whatever 
about this prize offer. Everybody can enter the competition. 
We make this offer because we believe there are hundreds 
of people who have a talent for drawing and do not realize 
it, and we want an opportunity to interest them in this pro- 
fession. .We know that we can be of help to them in bring- 
ing out their artistic talent. 

We have a specially prepared system of instruction in 
all the branches of LLLUSTRATING, which you can learn 
at home during your spare time. We believe there are too 
many clerks to-day who should be illustrators. They earn 
perhaps six dollars a week when they should be earning 
twenty-five. The demand for good illustrators is far greater 
than the supply. 

If you have a talent for drawing and desire to study along 
this line, we should be pleased to have you look into our 


FREE TUITION CONTRACT 


Our proposition to you under this contract is as follows: 

You pay us NO TUITION FEE while you are studying. 
The only expense to you during your entire course will be 
a uominal charge of $15 for incidentals, which can be settled 
in small payments during the first four months. 

This charge for incidentals covers the following: Thirty 
instruction papers, plates, diagrams, necessary books, thirty 
criticisms, as many personal letters of advice as may be 
necessary, postage on outgoing lessons, supplies, stationery, 
scholarship diploma, tools and materials as per schedule. 
There will be absolutely no further expense to you during 
your course, which may cover a period of from one to two 
years, according to the length of time it requires for us to 
educate you. 

When you have passed your examination and received 
your diploma, you are entitled to the assistance of the school 
in obtaining a position paying at least $13 a week. NO 
TUITION FEE is due from you until sixty days after we 
have placed you in such a position. 

If you wish to study with us under cur oe ‘nore 
CONTRACT, cut out and send us th> followin 





Copyrighted 1902, The Clark Ca 
Scranton, Pa. 


For Want of Work 


_ We are led to publish a reproduction of this famous draw- 
ing, because it tells an everyday story. This picture ap- 
peals to men as well as to women. here are too many 
men and women to-day earning small salaries as clerks 
who should be earning larger salaries as journalists, illus- 
trators, proofreaders, oo electricians, book- 
keepers, and engineers. You will agree with us that when 
the hard times come, the a, stores in our big cities 
cut down first on their cl and it is, indeed, hard fora 
clerk out of employment to find a new position. 

The Correspondence Institute of America offers the fol- 
lowing courses for home study: Illustrating, Carica- 
ture, Ad Writing, Journalism, Proofread- 





To the Registrar: 


credit 





BORD. covccococccesonvcestécecces 


Please send me one of your Free Tuttion Contracts in 


Sdaie Keb ercen nates coBbe ceabe ceesdoeacetasencn which, 
satisfactory, I will accept and return to you. I will then 
study faithfully and strive hard to complete my course with 


Mame 6 sctsscdasasec ese teccces coccescccccce 
Address eoeeeeeeee Pee ee UES E EOC OCOO. 


833 COCR e eee eee He eeeese 


ing, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Practical 
Electricity and Electrical Engineering 
(including Interior Wiring and Lighting, 
Electric Railways, and Telephone and 
Telegraph Engineering). 


If Bn! are ambitious and in earnest, you can 
with us under our 


FREE TUITION CONTRACT 


the terms of which are stated above. A proposition 
so liberal as this is made by no other school. We 
give you an entire course in any subject, for just 
exactly what itcostsus. You pay us No TUITION 
FEE whatsoever until you have completed your 





pe tee ee be tS om 


u wish to ta’e up 





course and have been placed in a position by the 
school. 

If you mean business, and desire to improve 
your station in life, address 


Correspondence Institute of America 
Box 833, Scranton, Pa, 
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“The Taste Tells” 


The chilled system is immediately 
warmed, nourished and refreshed by 


Cudaliys Rex Brand 
Beef Extract 


It is instantly recognized, even ina blinding snow-storm, by 
any person who has once used it. Puts backbone into 
Beef Tea, Soups and Gravies. Sold by all dealers. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “From Ranch to Table "— our full story. 


CUDAHY PACHING COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


IMPORTANT !— For a limited time only, we will send you FREE a 
Famous Indian Head, exquisitely printed in colors and suitable for 
framing, if you will send us the name of your grocer and druggist 
and 4 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. Address 

4 Beef Extract Dept... CUDAHY PACKING CO., Omaha, U. S. A. 
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For all manner of Sores. 
For all manner of Itching. 


For all manner of Pain. 


BURNS and SCALDS. Nothing you can put on 
will take out the pain and soreness so quickly and 
heal so cleanly and completely as Salva-cea. 

INFANTS rejoice in its power to soothe that intoler- 
able eczema. 

CATARRH. No remedy will give such complete re- 
lief as Saiva-cea. Improvement begins at once. 

EARACHE. A little Salva-cea placed in the ear will 
give instant relief and permit quiet rest. 


BRUISES, CUTS, WOUNDS, BOLLS, 
CHAFINGS, STIFFNESS, 
and all skin affections. 


A SURE REMEDY for Piles. No matter whether 
they are blind, bleeding, or itching, Salva-cea will 
give immediate relief and effect a permanent 
cure. No other preparation can begin to com- 
pare with it. 
Sold in two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 


SALVA-CEA SUPPOSITORIES 

For bleeding and internal Piles which cannot be 

A wonderful external remedy reached by external application. Sold in boxes 
for the skin, flesh, and muscles containing 1 dozen, 50 cents per box. 


Soothing, healing, pain-relieving. At Druggists’, or by Mail. 
Cures ECZEMA SALVA-CEA, 274 Canal St., New York City, 
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Est. 1752. 


When you take a Pill, 


a Brandreth Pill 


Purely Vegetable. 
Always Effective. 


Cures Chronic Constipation. 


BranpretH’s Pitts purify the blood, invigorate the diges- 
tion and cleanse the stomach and bowels. They stimulate 

<< = riti ; Draw the pict 
the liver and carry off vitiated bile and other depraved Draw the picvure up 
secretions. They are a tonic medicine that regulate, eyes and wateh the 
purify and fortify the whole system. 

Constipation, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Coated Tongue, Bad Breath, 

Headache, Pain in Stomach, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver Compiaint, 

Bilious Headache, Jaundice, or any disorder arising from an impure state of the blood. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 40 PILLS IN EVERY BOX, 


@.9.9,0.0,8,8,8, 2 0.0% 
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A Christmas gift of the utmost use 
and value which will give more 
real pleasure and satisfaction to 
the recipient than any other. 


An INGERSOLL is the lifelong pride of every 
man who once carries it. It is the best and most ser- 
viceable watch for the boy, and carries the strongest 
guarantee ever given with any time piece. 

Ask your dealer for an INGCRSOLL and see that 
you get it. If you don’t, send us a dollar and you will 
receive one by return mail postpaid. Address Dept.133 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
67 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Holiday Time! 


A Gift Clock is a con- 
stant reminder 


of the giver. 


BAIRD 
PLAQUE 
CLOCK 


An Entire Novelty 


; The above clock is beautifully decorated 
in harmonious colors, hangs on the wall, 
and runs in any positi‘n. Has an eight- 
day lever movement (no pendulum): fine 
jeweled escapement (like a watch). Is an 
accurate time- piece, and warranted one year 
It is an artistic creation, suitable for any 
dining-room, hall, or bedroom, and will 
appeal to the most fastidious Ax artistic 
and reliable clock is a joy forever. 

Clocks sent C O D. (express le v4 
with privilege of inspection. Price, $8.00. 


BAIRD CLOCK COMPANY 
185 Ontario Street, Chicago 


We also make Grandfathers’ and Novelty 
Clocks. Write for circular. 





This cut shows the 


‘‘NIMBLE THIMBLE”’ 


we are selling for 20c. Send stamps and 
size and get one. Two initials engraved 
free. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
for new price- list of silverware and 
jewelry. 


STERLING SILVER TEA SPOON (full size), 75c. 


Send for Special Holiday Price for Ladies’ Watches, Solid 
14-Karat Gold, Elgin or Waltham Movement. 


F. S. AYRES, Silversmith 


136 West Water Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Reference, Chemung Canal Bank 


OLD SILVERWARE 


REPAIRED AND REPLATED 


and made equal tonew. All work guaranteed. Ref. 
erences and’ estimates furnished on application. 


FRED. KUEHNE, 88 John St., Cor. Gold, N. Y. 


LORD’S PRAYER 


Bangle Ring. Smallest Ever Coined. 




















Or any_ Initial en. 
graved Free. Rolled 
Gold. Warranted 3 years. 


10c for either or l5e for both, 





BEADS tir 


Silks and Wools, Lace Braids. 


_ SrenrTmne vee can 
PETER 





Baul 
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Illustrations are but four-fifth size. 

Buy your Christmas Jewelry of the World’s Foremost Jewelry House, 
and be sure of quality, design. and value. None but the finest goods. We 
prepay all mail and express charges and unquestioningly immediately re- 
fund purchase price if unsatisfactory when goods are returned at once if 
not engraved. 


$10-solid gold lover's knot pin, enamel oe. 00) S23-solid gold link buttons, diamonds... $16. 






oo 
$11-solid gold heart pin, enamel. ... 1.75 |S24-solid gold locket, diamond. ....... 26.00 
$12-solid gold wishbone pin, opal. . 1,25)S25-lady's diamond ring, solid gold. .. 125,00 
S13-solid gold crescent pin, pearls....... 2.25)S26-gentleman’s diamond ring, solid 
$14--olid gold pin, rose finish, ruby -. 3.23 gold... eoeee 115,00 
$15-solid gold fleur-de-lis pin, pearls and &21-diamond brooch, ‘solid ‘gold. been Oe 300.00 
turquoise .........++e000- . 4,00) S%-solid gold cuff pins, pearls ....... 4.00 
§16-s0lid gold ping-pong pin, pear! . 2.25) S29-solid gold cuff pins, turquoise..... 2.00 
$11-solid gold daisy pin, 6 baroque pearls, $30-solid gold cuff pin..... 1.50 
sapphire center 4.50) S31-lady’s solid gold signet ring, rose 
St8-solid gold horse-shoe pin, pearls . 8.50) finish... aes 5.50 
§$19-solid go'd coronet, opal.. . 2.50) S32-gentleman’s 5 solid gold signet ring, 
$2-solid gold brooch, opal center 6.50 rose finish... . 12.50 
$21-solid gold brooch, matrix turquoise. 7.00 833-gentleman's solid go sid link but- 
$22-<olid gold brooch or chatelaine, pear! 5.00 tons, Roman or polished diamonds. 10.00 

























Send for our new 304-page Catalogue “(€"; 4,000 Illustrations. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed every purchaser. 


MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY 00. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Retallers. Established 1829. _Broadway and Locust Street, St. 












tabli Louis, Mo., U. 8 A. 











Indispensable in Every 
Household 


(GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 
The result of the experiments 
and experience of three gener- 
ations. Cleans as well as 
polishes. Requires no effort 
to produce a satisfactory and 
lasting result. Does not cake 
or fill up the interstices and is 
guaranteed to be free from all 
injurious ingredients. 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 





Inside the covers of this beautiful 
book is set forth the last word on 
the proper setting of the table for all occasions. 
It is illustrated with large photographs and will 
be found of most welcome assistance to the 
housekeeper. 

Sent free on request for 4c. postage to any 
eddress. 


R. Wallace @ Sons 
Mfg. Co. 


Dent. F. WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
The R. W. & S. stamp on solid silver is an 























assurance of excellence. 
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Christmas 


Diamonds 
On Credit, 


The $ or $10 which you would 
cheap and trashy rat for the loved one’s 
Christmas, woul: me ie aret yer. 

ment on, and secure ial 
Gelivers of a a beautiful Diamond i 

rooch, locket, earrings, tind. artic 
cuff buttons, watch or other ~ 
selected from our patton, dollar stoc 
ft willlast heres 
-spring of 


a pe 
reminder of the ait seer. canal) his generosity. 
HO TO DO 3 nd for our 


fora 








— Re] 
send it to — 
siness or 
xamine it oie: 


charg 


iT that 


oods or a 
Diamond, or Pos refund A 
goods are not en- 


= have paid, if the 
ely satisfactor ° 

IT 18 SAFE tosend us Ly A witb 
order, but you need not pay a _ penny 
until you get the goods if you eole not 
to do so. © are the lar house LS 
the world in our line o asipess @ 
one of the oldest—Established in 1558, 


Our references are eazy bank in America. 
Forinstance: Ask your ow 
weare rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 


ae nothing 4 pate< 

ublic’ or soley: a interest, or 
fact ony at you would not ex- 
erience n ahopping at your home store. 
per ag os gvery — = 


etch it. 
YERS: 1 you wish 
we will allow 


wear @ splendid te a whole 
or less than ten cents per week. fe i ia 
only one of the many unique and liberal 
innovations originated by us in selling 
istant custo 


mers. We 
and absolute 





ou desire. 
or tell 


ord 
om every eesuee of the country. 
not wait until the ns. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 
92, 94, 96 and 08 State Street 
Chicago, 111, U, 8. A. 
Opposite Marshal! Field & Oo. 


Dept. U, 
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| Three-quarter ‘Crushed ae *D vol. 


Harpers Curistmas Girt Books 


Madame Recamier 
and Her Friends 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 


A beautiful de luxe edition of the life of Mme. 
Récamier and her relations with the great social, 
political, literary, and artistic leaders of her 
time—Napoleon, Madame de Stael, the Duke 
of Wellington, Benjamin Constant, Chateau- 
briand, Prince Augustus of Prussia, the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, the Murats, Canova, etc. 
It is the only complete life of Mme. Récamier. 

The edition is limited to 250 numbered and 
signed copies for America. It is printed on 
specially made feather-weight paper, bound 
in rich blue ooze cali, decorated with gold, deckel 
edges, gilt tops, etc. It is a most artistic Christ- 
mas gift. Price, $20.00. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Oliver Goldsmith 


IN I2 VOLUMES 


The final and complete works of Goldsmith, 
reprinted from the original Cunningham edition, 
with authoritative notes, an introduction by 
Austin Dobson, Forster’s “‘ Life. of Goldsmith,” 
etc. It is printed on superfine paper, wide 
margins, deckel edges, and gilt tops, and illus- 
trated with more than 100 photogravure plates 
with rare portraits and prints, and with many 
full-page paintings by Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., 
Albert Sterner, Alfred Fredericks, F. Luis Mora, 
etc. Sold in complete sets of 12 volumes only. 
Crimson-Cloth binding, gold decoration, 








volume. . A Se $2.00 
Half Leather, per volume . . 4.00 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant,. per vol. 5.00 





THE WRITINGS OF 


#2| John Lothrop Motley 


IN 17 VOLUMES 


The de luxe edition of Motley’s complete 
works. With more than ‘100 illustrations, 
many maps, charts, photogravure reproductions 
of rare prints, and 14 photogravure frontis- 
pieces from paintings by Howard Pyle, T. de 
Thulstrup, Dielmann, Keller, Du Mond, etc. 
The introduction is by the Rev. William Elliot 
Griffis, the compiler of the well-known “‘Student’s 
Motley, ”” and the acknowledged authority on 
Netherlandish history. The titles are: 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC, 5 vols. 
THE UNITED NETHERLANDS 
JOHN OF BARNEVELDT . . 
LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Bound in Cloth, gilt tops, deckel edges, 


etc., per volume a 
Half Leather, per volume 


3 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N, Y. 
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KEITH S¢ $ | 4 
SN 


Sey 
Hair MATTRESS 


For making an absolutely perfect mattress there is 
no substitute for hair, no y cachine giving the finish 
and lasting qualities of skilled hand-work. Our $12 
mattress is all hair, made under sanitary conditions 
entirely by hand. 25 years’ dealings with particular 
people has taught us what they demand, and this 
mattress for the price offered is the best we know of. 
Freight paid 500 miles. Add 50 cents to price for 
each additional 500 miles. ne showing styles 
from $40 down, on request. 


KEITHS FURNITURE CATALOG. 


(the furniture classic) mailed on request to buyers 
ore of the Mississippi River. 

RUGS, CARPETS, DRAPERIES, 

CURTAINS, SHADES 
in unlimited varieties at lowest prices. 
We pay freight. 
ROBERT KEITH FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 

1109 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


























KARPEN MORRIS 
CHAIR 


The name of Karpen is famed for the careful selection b 
and treatment of Cuban mahogany. The beautiful natural 
grain of the wood in this chair is preserved and strength- 
ened by the application of the finest finishing materials. 
. “Sterling” leather in a rich decorative Spanish grain is the 
) covering used on this chair. It is as durable and lasting as the 
4 





Pure) ate eet PP et ee Re EE Wa 


far famed Spanish leather decorating the walls of the celebrated 
old castles in Spain. 


HE 
“Sterling’’ on leather is an absolute guar- 
‘ antee that the covering is the best grade of genuine upholstery 
. leather. 
my EK ‘ The Karpen guaranteed springwork used in Karpen furniture 


is proven by the U. S. Government test to be the finest and most 
‘ durable springwork known in modern upholstery. The govern- 
45 East 20th Street, N. Y. 
Interiors | 
‘ 


ment specifies this springwork in all its upholstery. 























To protect you against inferior grades of upholstery 
decorated Caution leather and leather imitations so Tice sold for leather, 
and we place our ** Sterling’’ leather trade-mark (shown below) 
desi d ‘ on every piece of leather covered furniture we make, and request 
esigne ¢ that you insist on seeing this trade-mark before you purchase. 
Houses fur- * Sterling best genuine upholstery leather is the only kind that you 
ished f ‘ can depend upon, because it is guaranteed. It is durable, a 
nis rom ‘ oak tanned by slow process; always remains soft, pliable and ric 
cellar to i in texture; does not crack or peel like imitations or split leathers. 
: pe P 
attic ¢ 
FiK ered FULNIt 
es | ALPeN conc: Upholstered FULNITUTE 
and ; is famed for its beauty of design and honesty of construction, 
executed e every piece of which has our trade-mark on the rear right leg. 
Suggestions 
given for | All of our 
eather 
the ‘ furniture 
re-arrange- 5 pa tite 
{ e-mar' 
ment of 5 a. 
rooms 7 
Trade Mark 
Special attention given to country- ¢ ein 


houses bungalows, etc Dealers everywhere sell Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered 
. ° 


Furniture and our ape y ge | Leather Furniture. 
If your dealer does not sell them, write for address of one 

BETSY ROSS RUGS 5 who does, and booklet entitled “Genuine Leather Furniture” 
Kay Rugs ' showing 100 designs, and telling how you can be sure of 


getting the best genuine leather furniture. 


eer ere er eee A eee eP ee e et eie  e ee  e? e  Oe P =e 


Pottery, Hangings, Wall Papers ; 
In asking for suggestions please give full description ; S. Karpen & Bros., Karpen Building, Chicago 


‘ Est. 1880. Largest Makers Fine Upholstered Furniture in the world 
of your rooms. ] 
PA LL LLL POLL OLLIE II POLL. 
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The Standard 
of Excellence. 


The average woman cannot dis- 
criminate justly between sewing- 
machines, so far as mechanical con- 
struction is concerned; but she can 
wisely judge their work. 


Singer Work 
Is Always Good Work. 


This is why Singer Machines 
maintain their supremacy all over 
the world, making the Singer trade- 
marka reliable standard of excellence. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


Liberal Discount for Cash. ** Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.” 











THE 


May Skirt Yoke 


WITH 


Hose Supporter Attached 
PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT 


as healthful for all women and especially 
adapted to 


Delicate, Weak, or Obese Women 


On sale at all Dry Goods Stores or sent 
on receipt of price. 


Black or White Satin,- - - $2.25 

White Wash Yoke, - - - 4.25 

White Wash Yoke, without 
Hose Supporter - - - - «75 





Du Barry Scented Bust Form- - «+ $0.75 
Du Barry Corset Sachet - <= <= = .50 
Colors: Blue, Pink, Violet, White. 


THE MAY YOKE COMPANY 


220 Broadway Box 442 
New York id Toledo, Ohio 
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You can secure and 
retain a perfect figure by wearing 


TheFOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER We 


Patented December sth, 1899. 
Because It reduces the abdomen. 
It MAKES you assume the correct standing position, 
It curves the back in at the waist line and reduces 
the waist itself. 

The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER has a belt which exerts a pressure 
on the sides of the waist, making it round. It is the only SUPPORTER 
which has a smoothly fitting pad that can be adjusted either high or low over 
the abdomen without losing its shape. It is provided with four hose-support- 

ing bands with new silk-looped fasteners, which hold the stockings taut and 
absolutely secure. The name FOSTER is stamped on every pair. Do not be 
deceived. Get what you ask for. 
Four Grades: Wide Web, black or white. ee ee 6 tek 
Fancy Frilled, black, white, cardinal, blue, or pink, 75 
Heavy Silk Web, large pad, ° ° ° ° + $1.25 
Very Heavy Web, with extra large pad, ‘ . ‘ 1.50 
if your dealer cannot supply you, we will do so upon receipt of price. Send name 
of your dealer and give color desired, also your height and waist measure, 
To make certain that you get the 
“ POISE,” or genuine FOSTER and not some imita- 
“Views of an Expert” tion, see that the “ Foster Coupon” is 
| | attached. This is a guarantee of 
quality and genuineness, and entitles you, when returned to this office, 
to “ POISE,” or ** Views of an Expert,” illustrated, a book on the 
development of the straight-front figure, containing also many 
timely hints on dress, fashion, and the toilet. Book sent 
(without coupon) to any address on receipt of asc. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 
438 Broadway, 
New York 














CALIFORNIA 
OSTRICH FEATHERS WRITE FOR 


for CATALOGUE 
XMAS | — 


GIFTS SAMPLES 


The novelty of a gift 
direct from the Farm 
will be prized more 
highly than anything 
that can be purchased 
ithome. Our feather 
goods possess un 
usual strength, life, 
and brilliancy. Sold 
at producers’ prices. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfied. 
Black Amazon Plume, 13 in. long, 8 in. wide. 
16 Retail snees ane ‘3° es — = $2.00 
in. x 9 in. ack Amaz > 
heavy, costs $7 in — . — peice, $5.00 
22 in. Black or White Amazon Plume, 10 in. $10 00 
broad. Retails at $15. Our price, ad 


. - \\ 
Black Ostrich Boa, 1% yds. long, heavy, full. \ 
Stores ask $16. . Our price, $12.00 \ 


TM reced. Retails at O88. us peice, SAND STYLISH WAISTS 
11 in. hanes ty Fan, black, white, pink, or blue $1.50 
12 in. Black or Natural Ostrich Fan, shell $4.50 MADE TO ORDER 
sticks. Retails at $6. Our price, ' 
Qesnenth Gabeiiane coos arg postage. Best materials—fine tailoring— 


t new and ex- 
NATURAL CURIOSITY — Natural feather, just as taken clusive styles—all new shades. We guarantee per- 
from the ostrich, sent free with every order. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM fect fitand entire satisfaction or refund your money 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America Skirts, Petticoats, and Flannel Waists 
P. 0. Box 21, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. ROYAL SILK GARMENT COMPANY, 242 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 
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THE ROSALIND 
Waist and Belt Adjuster 


The well-dressed woman of to-day 
“can’t do without it.” It does away 











*| 
with pins and strings, and holds 
the waist and dress-band securely, 
and gives comfort and style to the 
wearer. Fifty styles of jeweled 
and fancy centre hooks, from 50 
cents upward, to be worn with rib- 
bon belts. Plain, for leather belts 
and any kind of buckles, 25 cents. 
Special designs in gold and silver to order. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 


PATENTED IN VU. S. AND CANADA 


Rosalind Mfg. Co. Suiaine. Buffalo. N. Y. | 


«| 

















Say Mr. Santa CLAUS BRING ME 
SQME MORE 


“MOTHERS FRIEND SHIRT WISTS 


r 


THIS PICTURE FREE! 
H ANDSOME reproduction in colors of this painting 
by Ray Brown, and without advertisement, sent 
free to all children and parents requesting it before 
Christmas Day this year. 

THE MOTHERS FRIEND Waists, Blouses, and 
Shirts for Boys are made in our own exceptional 
styles of our own exclusive materials. 

Our methods are copied but never equalled. That's 
why MOTHERS’ FRIEND Garments have held the 

we 6lead for 20 years. 


ISAAC HNEER’S SON & COMPANY 4 
sevened FRIEND FACTORY: / our dealer does not keep the E. Z., send us 25 cents 
135th Street and Willow Ave., New York je name, and we will send you sam le waist by return 
hag “Mention age of child, if boy or girl, whether bleached 
or unbleached waist desired. Tnteresting booklet free. 


E. Zz. WAIST co., 106 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Strength and durability, without 
sacrifice of style and beauty, are 
the first considerations in making 
Better-Wear Shoes for boys. 
This cut is an illustration of our 
‘“‘Common Sense’’ shoe. It is 
made of pliable kid, which 
does not crack or peel, and is 
as dressy as it is durable. 





miss, that have 
the same dash of style 
and beauty of lines as those of 
her elders, but with no sacrifice of 
strength and durability. They are 
made to withstand the hard wear inci- 
dent to the activeness of youth. 
Better-Wear Shoes have set a new 
standard in both girls’ and boys’ 
shoes. We ship them to you by 
express, prepaid, guarantee a 
fit, and thorough satisfaction 
or money returned. Send 
for book showing beauti- 
ful styles and sizes, and 











*3.50 


telling how to order. 
BETTER-WEAR SHOE SHOP, Berwick, Pa. 














GORD Te, 
pet He 


PLEISHER'S 


NEY 
“ARW 


Fleisher’s Yarns are even and 
elastic. A garment knitted or 
crocheted of them will always hold 
its shape. 


Their new Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
will be sent by the manufacturers, S. B. & B. 
W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila., Pa., on receipt of 5 
tickets taken from their yarns and 2 cents for 
postage 





SHOPPI NG and business of all kinds in 

New York by a lady of ex- 

perience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y 
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RADCLIFFE 

SHOES for Women 

were the first high grade 

shoes regularly sold for $2.50 

a pair. They are the only first- 
class shoes sold at that price. 

If you pay more—or 


less, try 


Shoes 
for Women 
$2.50 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write for free 
booklet of shoe styles. 


For preserving and polishing shoes, use 
only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. 3, Boston, Mass. 















































iNew Flannels 


50c. to $1.25 yard. 


This collection of fine Flannels is 
unusually complete and beautiful, 
representing what is newest and 


best in this popular serviceable 
fabric. 


Fancy Scotch Flannels 


Among these are some beautiful lino 
effects and novelty stripes, showing 
a wide range of color combinations, 
as well as solid colors in blue, pink, 
helio, grey, green, and red, sSoc., 75¢. 
and $1.00 yard. 30 inches wide. 


French Printed Flannels 


Polka Dots in all sizes, fancy stripes, 
Persian designs, and large, all-over 
motifs are prominent among these 
soft, heavy, all-wool Flannels. Width, 
27 inches; price, 75c. yard. 


French Novelty Flannels 


This is an unusually fine collection of 
French Flannels. The woven designs 
all show novelty stripes in the rich and 
beautiful Persian colorings, as well as 
some black and white combinations, 
75c. and 8sc. yard. 27 inches wide. 


Fine Saxony Flannels 


A line of rich and exquisite Flannels 
in fancy stripes and all white, width 
28 inches. $1.00 and $1.25 yard. 














Ready made Waists of these Flan- 
nels is the newest McCutcheon 
model. $4.50 to $6.50 each. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK 
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COLLAR GIVEN FREE. 


A CHRISTMAS [yaa 
PRESENT : 


To Every Lady inthe Land 


Sending 10c. for our NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
from this date until Christmas, in answer to this 
advertisement. 


Oe UE, Sell 











Book is our latest ‘‘ EMBROIDERY LESSONS with 
COLORED STUDIES ’’ —just off the press. Excels last 
year’s book. Embroiderers said that book was “ worth 
dollars’ to them. 10 cents pays for book and postage. 
STAMPED COLLAR given FREE 
above of collar you prefer. 
book, sooner or later. 

Contains 100 fully illustrated pages. Complete instructions for 
latest Centerpieces, Doilies, Linen Collars, Sofa Cushions, etc. 
Some Special Features Are | 
Pull-Paged Colored Plates, Mountmellick Embroidery, Huckaback 
Designs, Stylish Linen Collars, Colored Drawn Work 
Send 10 Cts. for “1903 Book.” State Which Free Collar You Prefer. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 69 Union St., New London, Conn. 


At Wholesale 


Jamestown is famous for furniture. We 
sell you and prepay freight direct from 
our factory at 


Strictly Wholesale Prices. 


. State number as 
You are sure to order this 






























$22 0 
No. 132 


We absolutely guarantee our goods not 
only to be exactly as represented, but to 


Ladies’ prove satisfactory, or we refund your 
Toltet “Ta- d take back the goods at 
ble.golden money an e e goods at our 


Oak, genuine mahog- expense. 
any or birds eye maple 


This Beautiful Ladies’ Toilet Table 





makes a handsome Xmas present. Sent immediately on rece!p* 


of order and remittance. 


Send for complete illustrated cat- 
alogue FREE. 


This Beautiful Morris Chair 


in golden oak finish, velour cushions, 
any color, plain or figured. stuffed 
with pure white cotton. spring seat. 
Cannot be surpassed for the price. 


Home Furniture Co., 
Jamestown, N.Y. P.O. Box IX. 












No. 12 
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FINE AS LINEN 
SOFT AS SILK 


The Finest Muslin 


FOR 


Pillow Slips 


AND 


Shams 


IN 36, 41, AND 45 INCH WIDTHS 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers 
Samples of this muslin mailed 
free on application 


TREAT & CONVERSE, MANuFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
79 and 81 Worth St., New York 

















COLD WEATHER PAT. APR. 2511893 


“Capitol” Soles ONEITA ELASTIC RIBBED 
(for knit slippers), lined with lamb’s wool, T 
nave smoothly turned leather edges, and are “so easy U N I O N S | J I S 
to sew to” because stitched just right. 25c. pair. 


bed ’” { 
Alaske.” Socks cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
are unequalled for house like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
= bed slippers_and in tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
rubber boots. 25c. pair. ; young poe, pemengeny, - nyen to put on, being entered 
“ ” is at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no other 
Happyfoot” Hair Insoles : | kind of Gadeswenr can ladies obtain such perfect fit 

| for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ease tender feet, keep perspiring o dry, 
save you from rheumatism and colds. iui | Mad 
; ec im great variety of fabrics and weights. 
| y gh 


10c.; three pairs, 25c. 


All dealers, or sent on receipt of 
price and size, by mail, postage paid. 


The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box M, Hartford, Conn, im Oneita Mills, Dept. J, 1 Greene St., N. ¥. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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Awards Made by Judges in the 


ion Brand Yarn 








Prize Contest $1,000.00 


Prise Article Name and Address of Contestant 

$200 Bath Robe Mrs. A. Clinton Knight, New York City. 
150 Evening Coat Mrs. William Tindall, Wash., D. C. 
100 Knit Afghan Miss Mattie Hall, Lexington, Ky. 
75 Rug Mrs. F. A. Burlock, New York City. 
50 Opera Cape Mrs. Henry Fleming, Morristown,Tenn. 
50 Opera Cape Mrs. H. B. Woolston, Camden, N. J. 
25 UmbrellaShawl Mrs. Jennie Hummel, Steelton, Pa. 
25 Were | brs. I, C. Goodwin, Onset, Mass. 
25 Petticoat Mrs. Josephine Ewers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
25 Afghan Miss Dr. Brownell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
15 Golf Sweater A. M. Fitch, New Haven, Conn. 
15 Crocheted Skirt Mrs. O. B. Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
15 Corset Cover Miss E. T. Davis, New Bedford, Mass. 
15 Carriage Rug Miss Sinclair, Toronto, Canada. 
15 Afghan Miss M. S. Brown, Woburn, Mass. 
to American Flag Mrs. A. H. Christ, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
10 Crocheted Skirt Lizzie E. Macksey, Sherburne, N. Y. 
10 Knitted Sacque Mrs. W. N. Gray, Hackettstown, N. J. 

Mrs. K. M. Van Kleeck, Seneca Falls, 

10 Roman Scarf { N. ¥. 
10 Lady’s Sacque Miss C. L. McCullough, Norfolk, Va. 
10 House Jacket Mrs. C. E. Coykendall, Newark, N. J. 
10 Cape Mrs. W. G. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10 Shawl Mrs. Chas. J. Meroth, Albany, N. Y. 
10 Shawl Miss Kate V. Denham, Wash., D. C. 
10 Afghan Mrs. H. A. Smith, Newark, N. > Tae 








NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANY WHERE. | vy, 


Sewing Machines 
$°7 255 10 
26.50 


Shigned on approval anywhere in 
U. No money in advance. 
Ail Pikinds, all styles; direct from 
factories. Avoiding salesmen’s ex- 
penses and dealers’ or agents’ exorbi- 
: ant wontee saves you from $10 to $45. 

Esta 250,000 sold. ‘Testi- 
pen hy — every State. Reference: 
First National Bank, Chicago. Send 
for big illustrated catalogue showing 
all styles and samples of work. 

Cc ASH BUYER’S UNION, Dept. K. 470, Chicago. 











Prize Article Name and Address of Contestant 
$5 Infant's Socks Mrs. Elizabeth C. White, Baltimore, Md. 
5 i = } Mrs. Geo. W. Polk, San Antonio, Texas. 


5 Child's Cape } Miss E. L. Baker, Baltimore, Md. 


and Hood 
5 Lady’s | Mrs. Dasa Boden, Washington Court 
Shawl House, O. 
5 Shoulder Cape Mrs. Clara W. Houchin, Geneva, Neb. 
5 Infant's Hose Mrs. Samuel Hammond, Boonton, N. J. 
5 Shawl Mrs. E. S. Whittlesey, Chicago, Il. 
5 Child’s Hood Miss C. Halleck, Blenheim, Ont. 
5 sate esd Mrs. H. E. Newell, West Derry, N. H. 
5 White Gloves Miss J. E. Martin, Rome, N. Y. 
5 Winter Shawl Mrs. F. W. Graves, Wellsboro, Pa. 
5 ——— 7. } Mrs. M. A. Hooper, New York City. 
5 Shawl Miss Gertrude Wilson, Petaluma, Cal. 
5 Afghan Mrs. Annibaldi, Asbury Park, N. J. 
5 oe Miss Alice Ackley, Columbus, Ohio. 
5 English. }Mrs. E. R. Berry, Walbrook, Md. 
5 Child's Cape Bella Connell, Ephrata, Pa. 
5 Lady’s Slippers Mrs. Sarah F. French, Auburn, N. H. 
5 Slippers M. E. Hawkins, Boonton, N. J. 
5 Slippers Mrs. S. H. Pendleton, Elizabeth, N. J. 





USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 





Coin or 2c. stamps. 


STITCH RIPPER 


Rips and picks out machine stitching and petings. Draws threads for 
hemstitching. Saves your fingers. Noe * Not Cat. 
With Silver-Mounted Handles, 8i5c. and p0e. Stoviins Sil- 
ver le, 61.00, Money back if you want it. Agents Wanted. 


A. E. DeMERRITT, 81 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Send 25 cents in silver and receive dainty hand-painted 
sachet, suitable for Christmas or birthday gift. 


M. J, BOURNE, 17 Belmont Ave., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


L A DI ES! b "each of instructions fully teaching 


EARN LAG E- MAKING 
the work. If you want to make money, —_ is a golden opportunity 


a New Process. GE turnish 
Write to-day, enclosing 4c. postage for 
TORCHON LACE CoO., ene E, ST. LOUIS, MO. 












THE ONLY 
SAFETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCHIN THE FABRIC| 


JUDSON PIN CO MPGRS socnesTea.~.v. 
Pestal to 101 Franklun SUNY. City for Face Sampces. 








H. & H. 


PNEUMATIC BUST FORMS 


“Nature’s only rival; Pimay’ | mark the 
end of padding. 

Eagerly welcomed by refined women of so- 

ciety and the stage in Europe and America. 

Positively a revelation. Inflated by 
a breath, adjusted instantly, with or with- 
out pone wg take any and every shape, 
conform toevery — and movement; 
impossible to detect with any cos- 

tume. Durable, delightful, health- 

ful; weight, 1 oz. Give style to 
any figure. A support to mothers. 
Pronounced by an eminent woman 
“ more an inspiration than an inven- 
tion.” Write for interesting pamphlet 
with illustrations from life; mailed in 
plain, sealed envelope for two-cent 
stamp. dress 

















HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. 01, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Factory to Foot 


Shoes 





& 3-50 


Hundreds 
of pleased 
customers 
write like this: 


ExEeTEeR, N. H., April 21, 1902. 














EcuixecTic SHOE Co. 
Gentlemen: —The shoes came all right and I like them 
very much. I am sure I shall have real comfort with 
them. I think you took great pains with these shoes, 


An Ideal Ciuslateiinn Gift | and the stockings are very nice. Bincerely, 


Miss G. H. 8. 
A Man’s Glove for Women Write for the Ecleette Book that ex- 
The Forsythe $1.50 Glove. A Special Glove for women 


oe the yy of buying 

with a style of its own. An ideal walking or shopping glove direct shows many 

Unlike and superior to anything hitherto ele Mannish “styles, both lace a send | 
measure. 

fay ae A pair of Eclec- 

tic Stockings, made of 

4 fast black Egyptian 


, with every pair 
ectic Shoes. ’ 







in leather, cut, and stitching; easy fitting ; long wrist ; large 
pearl button. Three shadesofTan; White, Black, and Grey. 
Box containing 3 pairs, - - + $450 
Box containing 6 pan, . - - ¢0o 
Per pair, - - 1.50 
A most acceptable Christm: as Gift. At ‘the price, these 
Gloves are absolutely unequalled. 








Mail Orders carefully filled. 7 THE 
John Forsythe iii CHAMBERSBURG 
THE WAIST HOUSE SHOE CO., 


865 Broadway, . New York City Box 607, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


























RCOSY HOMES PLAN PORTFOLIO 


For a Dime I will send one portfolio of 10 plans and views of 
Cosy Homes: A—8300 to 8900 B--2600 to 81 C—81,000 to $1,750 
D—81,500 to 82,500 E—#2,000 to 83,000. I , ~% artistic houses 
that make Cosy Homes, and to show you my work will draw 
YOUR OWN PLAN to scale with pretty view of house for 81.00. If 
you intend building, send me rough sketch when you write. 
A. BLAIR RIDINGTON, Arcuirect, 640 Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 























Mark Twain’s Works 














A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S Court. 
Illustrated . : i : . $1.75 


TOM SAWYER ABROAD. Illustrated . , - . ee 
LIFE ON THE Mississippi. Illustrated . . , ;- ae 
THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. Illustrated. 1.75 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. _ Illustrated . . . 1.75 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated . : . . ‘ ; . ae 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. Illustrated . .. a 
How TO TELL A STORY, and Other Essays - . sae 
A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY. Illustrated. 1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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How to Make Indian Baskets 


Indians wove the story of their life and love in baskets. 
The making of them to-day is as much an art as ever. 





You can make these baskets YOURSELF through our instruc- 
tions. We will send you all necessary material and equipment, 
together with full illustrated instructions. The outfit to make the 
basket consists of the following: 





Natural and colored Raphia, Reeds, Needles, 
and illustrated instructions in detail. 
All for $1.00 





Indian baskets retail regularly in stores 
from $5.00 to $50.00 each, according 
to size, design, and workmanship. Many 
women find it a lucrative employment ; 
others a delightful and most satisfactory 
pastime. If so desired, we will send you 
commenced basket for 25 cents additional. 


The Apache School of Indian Basket Weaving 








Room 260 Como Building, Chicago, Ill. 
TO NSTRUMENT LADI ES;STveY AT HOME 
PLAY Wendertent patractivecn: staaities 
rE > ~ , + and wages. Simple,easy,all can learn. 
WE TEACH BY MAIL ONLY RA j N Our plan endorsed by aaecngy sensing 
And you need not know I phyciciens because the only practical 
“i . one. NO practical nurse can a ri 
one thing of music OF the TO omit our training. Diploma. Send 10c. 
instrument. Every feature N U Q Ss for catalogue. 
is made simple and plain. SURSES. we 4 ty — 


Best conservatory methods 
only are used, with com- 


petent and practical in- 4 f | 0 
structors at the head of eeP. or ce nts 
each department. With Fs Send your name, address,and 10 cts.at once, 


‘ " and we will send you four 7-inch Hem- 
thousands of satisfied and stitched Doilies, all different designs; also 











our new illustrated catal 


: ° * 
grateful pupils in every a | 




















. . 4 m7; ot Faney Work 
° elties and Handkerchiefs. Or 10 cents. 

state, there are still those ~~ aye 
doubting whether or not C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 391 Broadway, N.Y., Dept.57 








they can learn to play by mail ce nme 
‘To give you opportunity to fully satisfy your- 
a ee the od merit of our Boe we make OUR XMAS PRESENT TO YOU 
this liberal Trial Offer: A ten weeks’ 
scholarship(one lesson weekly) for a beginner 
or advanced player for either Piano, Or- 
gan, Guitar, Violin, Banjo or Man- 
dolin will be given on receipt of $1.00, This 
will be your only expense, as all the music used MEXICAN DRAWNWORK EXCHANGE 
in the entire course will be furnished free. Box 862, EL PASO, TEXAS 
You will be under no obligation to continue 
unless perfectly satisfied, but ninety out of 
every hundred do continue. Address 
VU. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Suite 59, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
A Banjo, Guitar, Violin, or Mandolin, guaranteed 
Stnulsrsbip: tor $650. Boy State instrument 
— ¥ wes B -four ‘weeks’ “scholarship, $15.00. 


Money refunded if not satisfied. 
We refer by permission to Chas. H. Ditson & Co., N. Y. | 
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A dainty doily and handkerchief—nice enough 
for anybody—price is actual cost, 48c, postpaid. 


Only one of each sold at this price to same 
person, ther goods at Holiday prices. 








THE OWL 
GAME BOARD 


No. 1, 100 games, $3.05 
No 2, 75 games, $2.95 


Sent prepaid east of Denver. 
Write for colored circular. 


EDW. MIKKELSEN, Mfr. 
28 N. G. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


The World’s Great Paintings. Gold Medal, Paris Exposition 


Order to-day. You will wish to order again when 
you see how beautiful they are for Holiday Gifts. 












Send 25 Cents for Or 50 Cents for Or these pict- 
25 Art Subjects Any two sets in first column ures, 5%x8, may 
or 25 Madonnas or 11 Perry Pictures, Extra Size be assorted as 
or 25 on Life of Christ or Portfolio 25 Pictures, New York desired, at ON E 
or 25 a es an Edition, 7x9, Gems of Art. SENT EACH 
or gs, Kittens, an orses Of 25 OF more. 
or pc Famous Men Or $1.00 for Postpaid. 120 for 

or 25 Authors and Poets Any four 2s5-cent sets 1.00. 
or 25 For Children or Our Beautiful 1902 Christmas Set, Send three 2- 
Each Set in a Portfolio No.1. 120 pictures, no two alike. cent stamps for 
A Choice Holiday Gift or Christmas Set No. 2, 120 pictures, Catalogue with 
or 13 Pictures in Colors all in the New Boston Edition. 1,000 miniature 
or 5 Extra Size (10x12) No two alike. tllustrationsand 
or A Beautiful Art Booklet or 120 Perry Pictures, your own se- two sample pict- 

: The or Art Booklet—Madownas lection from 2000 subjects ures. 

t 
pores THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 397, Malden, Mass. 
wa AL 146 Fifth Ave., New York, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
of this picture Send all mail orders to Malden office. 








RIGHT) 
CATCHY 


A Most 

Acceptas, XMAS GIFT | 
New and popular compositions | 

which we guarantee to please, or 


will return your money. If not 
procurable of your dealer, send us 


25c. for single copy, er | 


OO fer your choice of | 
$1.00 six, postpaid 
Dreamy Eyes,”” march two-step, 
by the writer of “ Creole Belles.” 
is is his latest. 
‘ ad a ee waltzes, hy 
an ateiatia aii - B. Blanke. To say they are 
new wn} aay _ great is an accurate descrip- | 


tion. | 
“ Prancezka,” waltzes, by Blanke. ‘The Two p= march two- 
A Spanish waltz, full of dash and step. A novelette. Brilliant, 





spirit. classical, and 4x 
“Sunny Susan,” march two-step. “Lindy,” by L. V. Gustin. You 
Likeits name, bright and catchy. will enjoy playing the extreme- 


Cabanola.”” A Spanish love ser- ¥ tuneful strains of this march. 
anade. Catchy two-step. “When Knighthood Was in Flow- 

* Dixieland.” snappy, catchy er,” waltzes, by Gustin. Most 
march eoesten, Seeeees the popular in America. 





$2.50. Money back on any of our articles if not as represented. All 
these goods sent prepaid for cash for a short time only to introduce. For 
sale by your dealer, or 


ery Sunday Night,” waltz song; ‘*Good-bye to All, Good-bye’; “She Lives 
in Alabama,” popular ballad with a melody which appeals to every one. 
THE WHITNEY-WARNER MANDOLIN COLLECTION, containing 





favorite old “ Black Joe.” “*Clorinda,”” march by Haines. 
** Silks and Rags.”” Very much of Nothing better, none catchier. 
a novelty in waltzes. “Sue,” an extremely tuneful two- | 
“The ag Bubble,” by step. Something in rag-time. 
| Haines, march two-step. Abso- ‘Lasarre,” waltzes. Delightful- 
lutely one of our best. ly catchy. We cannot recom- | 
L ———— ——————— “Creole Belles,” Syl.ampe, wend 2 aeons these too highly. | 
” J 
SOME OTHER HI-108 The Hite Bouncing Baby Chair. The most || iN'America.  _compunitonotenceptionaimert | 
‘ . “* When the Leaves Begin to Fade,”’a new pleasing bal- | 
seen. Every one likes it. Sent anywhere for $2.00. ; PLEASING lad just from the ~~ = “galt Mins," walte cones | 
THE Hl iF) CRADLE CHAIR The same as the Bouncing Baby Chair, * © © Mary Jane” (the girl fro aine); “To the Music | 
x except that it can be transformed in a the Fife and Drum”’; “ jore’?; #4” You I Love”; “Sweet Morning | 
moment to a restful, drowsy cradle—an article of household utility. A joy lory”’ (the last four songs sung in the Ward & Vokes Co.); ** Waitin’ for 
for the little folks. Price, duos, prepaid. A portable folding standard for You, My Honey,” a Southern coon song: ‘* Dreamy Eyes,” song; ‘And 
either of the last two Hi-l_os—can be set up anywhere and taken down in Then Adieu,” an exquisite ballad; **Indeed,” a song you will like; 
a moment. Price, $1.50, prepaid. A larger standard with richer finish, ‘My Nubian Maid,” an African love song; “*Te » Dearest One”’; **Ey- 
0. ©. A. MFG. O@., Dept. E, Successors to 20 of OUR aie Gop - 7 be mers ne 1st = 2d Mando- 
+ Rowmetien= f k. lin, Guitar, and Piano. greatest collection of popular music ever 
@. ©. A. Swing Co., @8 Broadway, Now Vor - printed for Mandolin, eonagel br the Mandolin virtuoso Samuel Siegel, | 





Sur bent ful tis tratedcaingue FREE Remember thats pretty 
sf. e 

RICHARDS Fit- Ea PO a 
the-Back CHAIRS 


make most acceptable presents. They impart 
a sense of comfort and ease to both body Brothers > 
and mind. Write for pamphlet and prices. pro 

RICHARDS CHAIR CO., 1105 Woman’s Temple, Chicago 


Fj MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N.Y. J. 1 BARBION. 














Have read “‘Lin McLean,” by 
Owen Wister, published by Harper re 











MODEL A TUCKER 


The best and simplest in the 
world. Guaranteed to fit any 
sewing-machine. Nothing to 
yet out of orderand will last a 
ifetime. Makes any size of 
tuck desired. Full instructions 
sent with every tucker. Every 
woman who has a sewing-ma- 
chine should have one of these 
valuable little helpers. 

Price $1.00, postage free. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Ss. L. CARMAN 
2441 Seventh Ave,,N.Y, 








8 
ormous de 





nickel; ete. 
fas_ws Zero* You FREE! 


Ww A Miami B Cincinnati, 
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John Kendrick Bangs’ 
wus! Best Books | jit 






































In Eight Handsome Volumes, With more than Two Hundred Full-Page 
Mustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, A. B. Frost, H. W. McVickar, 
C. H. Johnson, F. T. Richards, Jr., Edward Penfield, and Peter Newell 





1. A HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX 5. THE IDIOT AT HOME 
2. THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BOAT 6. GHOSTS { HAVE MET 

3. MR. BONAPARTE OF CORSICA 7. THE BOOMING OF ACRE HILL 

4. COFFEE AND REPARTEE and THE IDIOT 8. THE BICYCLERS, and Three Other Farces 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS is known to,every reader of American humor. Never 
before have his BEST books been accessible in a single uniform edition. The books 
chosen for this edition include every subject—wit, humor, humorous satire, farces, 
whimsical fancy, bright dialogue and repartee—the BEST in every way of Mr. Bangs’ 
work. Itisa great chance to have alibrary of humor handsomely bound and at little cost. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 
expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every 
month for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these 
months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a sub- 
scriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or the 
North American Review for one year without additional cost to you. In writing, 
state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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If you desire one of our 1903 Calendars of Old Japan, send 
six cents in postage. It’s like the picture at the left of this 
page, Very bright and unique. The Calendar is 8 inches wide, 
37 inches long, ready for hanging. Address, Passt Matt Ex- 
tract DeparTMENT, Milwaukee, Wis. 























Hundreds of physicians are writ- 
ing us, telling of the good they have 
found in prescribing 


Pabst Malt Extrad 
The Best Tonic 


for their patients. One says, ‘It is 
good to give and good to take.” 
Successful physicians are prescribing 
Pabst Malt Extraét for folks who 


are half sick, fagged out from over- 
work or any other cause, because 
they know it will do good. 


Pabst Malt Extract is sold by all 
druggists. 


Don’t hesitate to send six cents in stamps for our Calendar 
of Old Japan. It is decorative, and the brightest and prettiest 
calendar of the year, 37 inches long, 8 inches wide, like picture 
at left, only in colors and much larger. Address, Passt MALT 
Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 











~aeorn 
jes 
eerisp 


a 


he 668 4&4 


Large, clean. crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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Help Yourself 


There isa depth of meaning in these words—Ae/p yourse/f. No attain- 
ment worth the having has ever been made without self help. 

All who are in earnest to accomplish a definite purpose within the scope of 
their intelligence can do it, dut they must help themselves, 


If you believe that a strong, sound body and active 
mind are desirable possessions to attain success in life, 
you can secure them by building yourself out of the 
right material— Natural Food. 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is Natural Food — food whose each integral part has a counterpart 
in your body and which builds it symmetrically and as a harmon- 
ious whole. The beauty of form and adaptability of this perfect 
food lends it a grace tothe eye. It can be prepared in over 250 
different ways. The natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly 
nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason. 


Help Yourself 


Sold by all grocers. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Holiday Gifts 
for Whist Players. 


Extra fine seal-pattern Paine’s Whist Trays, 
in handsome nickel-trimmed case, $7.50 per 
set. and upward. Also 
morocco pattern Paine’s 
trays, $4.00 per set, and 
upward. Sold by dealers. 


$20.00 course of Whist lessons, free, with 
each set of trays. Write for particulars. 
Booklet, “Simple Whist,” sent for 2c. stamp. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., 
Department 36 Cincinnati, O. 










Oopyrighted, 1901, by Tes U. 8. Puarme Canp Co 
Minuet Card Back. 















In olden times, belle and beau 
danced the minuet. To-day, they 
enjoy the Colonial card party. 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


are most appropriate. None others 
are so pleasing to the eye and so 
nice to handle. Gold edges. Ask 
your dealer to show you the many 
dainty designs in rich colors, such 
as Priscilla, Good Night, Diana, 
Moon Fairy, Rookwood Indian, 
Sitting Bull, Napoleon, Mili, etc. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Department 5 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 











“* The gem of the Pacific.” 





HAWAIIAN | 
|| ISLANDS. 








This group belongs to our country 
and affords more variety to the tourist 
than any other section of the same 
extent covered by the stars and stripes. 
These wonderful Islands are best 
reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Any of our agents will give informa- 
tion regarding them, the time it takes 
to make the trip, and what it will cost. 











125-page Condensed Hoyle sent for 10c. stamps. 
Also, for 4c. in stamps, our 64-page book, telling 
about Colonial and many other novel card parties. 


Acopy of No. 5 of the “ Four-Track Series,” “ America's 
Winter Resorts,”’ will be sent free, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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COMPANYS 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 

















HIMSELF 


As 


FORTUNE'S 


FAVORITE 


WuHosn 





“AS PALATABLE 
‘ AS CREAM’ 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 








NO POISON 


Has ever been found in the 
enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


Send ac. stamp for wenn | Souvenir booklet about Cali 
fornia’s World-famed 2,000-acre Sylmar Olive Ranch, and about 
the method by which 


Sylmar Olive Oil 
ts processed the first day after the olives are picked, also re 
ceipts for Olive and Ulive-Oil Cookery. 
€ grow the olives, pick, grind, and press them ; filter the oil, 
bottle, seal, and ship righ in our orchard, and this is why the 
natural purity of Sylmar Olive Oil is preserved. 
Sylmar Olive Oil retains all the rich, fruity flavor of Superior 
California Olives, and is sold under $1,000 guarantee of purity. 
Shipped Free 
Many leading grocers have secured the agency for Sylmar 
Olive Oil. If yours has not, send us draft or money order for 


12.00 for a case of one dozen quarts. Prepaid to any freight 
in the U.S 


LOS ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS ASS’N 
808 Bradbury Block Les Angeles, Cal, 


The BLUE LABEL, protected by 
4 decision of United States Court, 
4] pasted on every piece, 
PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 


by the leading Department and 
Houscturaion ng Stores. 


ENAMEL 
ARE SAFE | tatance & Grosjean Mig. Co., 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 








BURNED IN THE 
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A New Book for the Home 








Harper’s 
Cook Book 
Encyclopaedia 








HIS is a new book just published that 

will come as a boon to every housekeeper. 
There is no other cook book like it. It is ar- 
ranged like a dictionary, so that you can find 
anything you want simply by opening the 
book and without hunting through a maze 
of indexes and tables of contents. And it is 
complete, like an encyclopaedia, with con- 
tributions by all the noted authorities on cook- 
ing in the world. It is edited by the editor 


of ‘Harper's Bazar.” Bound in washable 
leather cloth. 








Illustrated. $1.50 net (postage extra) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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J . 

Hanae are 

The rich use Knox's Gelatine because there is nothing better ; the poor, AR 

because there is nothing so cheap, It costs a few cents more, but makes a 2 
pint more jelly than any package of same size—a quart more than some. 
my book of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
I will send FREE People” if you will ead the name of your grocer, 
If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For 15c. the book and full two-quart Ai (two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in 


every large package. A package of Knox’s Gelatine makes two quarts—a half gallon—ofjelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 75 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N.Y. 











WAXENE 


Gives the floor a glossy surface, brings out the 
natural color of the wood,closes the cracks against 
germ-laden dust and dirt and,Absolutely Prevents 
Discoloration by Hot Grease or other Food Sub- 
stances. It improves the appéarance of varnish 

or shellac and is especially recommended for use IV. B ! 


on oilcloths and linoleums. Entirely different 
from everything else. The greatest thing inthe MPO ss L ' 
world for ALL soueres> ~ Le can IBL 
ly it yourself. Sold at hardware an int ( ) S$ E '! 
p+ groceries, and department stores com> NC MPREHEN t 
where. Sample can by mail, FREE. 863 Broadway, Bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 
L, H, WILEY & CO., Mfrs., 206 Sudbury St., Roston, Mass, 508 Fifth Ave., Bet. 424 and 484 Sts, 
’ 
21 West 424 St. « 150 Broadway 






















BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes to Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Reedy c Kat 
. ~ Bis-Kit 


Packed in boxes. 





The only poison not Scientific Bread 
dangerous to handle. Machine Co, 
Acts quickly, no mixing, no soiling of 52nd & Media Sts., Phila, 





dishes, no trouble. Kills every time Die ‘ _ ~ SPECIAL OFFER to the 
in open air seeking water. Put in rat-holes, FE R c rt readers of Harper’s Bazar 
linen closets, etc., without soiling anything. Good for 30 days. 


e * . A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set (56 pieces), or Toilet 
Rats and mice leave choicest grain Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, Watch, and many other articles too 
and food for it. Why take risk of | numerous to mention, FREE with club order of 20 Ibs. of 
mixing poison ? our New Crop Tea, 60c. a Ib., or 20 lbs. of Great American 

Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib. This advertisement must accom- 
pany order by mail or at store. 





Ask your druggist. If he hasn't it, send us 20 cents for 





one full-size box, or so cents for three boxes, postpaid. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. N, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ° P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 
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When ordering, gi 
table, 






L. W. KERNEY, 






“The Star” Asbestos Pad For Dining Tables, 


The only absolute protection to the most high! 

against injury from moisture and hot dishes. anny pelahes carte 
Easy to handle; 

drawer when not in 


with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 


Recommended to Friends by every Woman who tries it. 


give shape of table—round, square or oblo 
width and length correctly, as + a ~ 
ve width of leaves 
two Mag oe | the leaves and — 
Doily, Chafing dish and Platte 
round, square or oblong, 5 tol 18 inches in size. 


Write for free booklet of illustrations and prices. 









made to fold to convenient size to lay away in 
use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, covered 


Bensase top surface, 
covers top only, and does not overhan. If extension 
number wanted, as is for extension ta les are made in 
added for any length desired. 


ats of same Cuatesial for tables when cloth is not 


605 W. 6ist Place, Chicago, IMlinois, 





RESERVOIR 


Salesmen and Man 
vention—greatest se 


LING WATER pepsia, stomach, liver, 





Don 
tor Catalogue, Testimonials, etc. 


$1250 t0$5000 


All or part time—at home or traveling. Let us start 
rs in every state. Our famous 
seller and money-maker ever offered. Enormous demand year round, in 
every city, village and on the farm. 
families, physicians, druggists, stores, etc. 
With it anyone can purify their drinking water by distillation—making it ~ mena of pure and safe. 

Simply place it over the kitchen stove—it does the rest. Only Family Water Still 
that furnishes plenty of absolutely pure, aerated, delicious, drinking water. Separates and 
removes every impurity from the foulest water. 
nually; causes deadly typhoid, malaria and other LLED | 
wel. troubles, ete. DISTILLED 
sickness, idemics, doctor bills, sufferin 3 
*t fall to write for NEW P 


* (Garess. HARRISON M’F’C CO., 586 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, 


Per Year and Expenses 


FOR HUSTLERS—BOTHMEN' & WOMEN 


ou. Write us to-day. We want Agents, 
tan Water Stiil—a wonder 


Over 50,000 already sold. Everybody buys—business men, 
Almost sells itself. Takes like wild-fire where shown. 


ever invented 
Beats filters. by ure Water kills thousands an- 
idney, bladder troubles—dys- 
ATER saves lives—prevents fevers, 
See cured thousands of chronic cases. 

N and 0 FER. FREE, Write us an 


‘idg o. 









£94 wera 


peice: eee Lang 


will give you the names o 


, Eight Dollars 


iB ist fot ous 7 
onwsee MACHINE. $i 6. 30 
BURDICK Sewing Machine | oe a mac 


affeatares. in our bey new YOU MUST WRITE FOR IT. | 
Cree etree rout neighbor 


es THAEE “MONTHS? “FREE Ti TRIAL 
TRIAL PLAN, ie ett A ‘SEARS, Fi ROEBUCK & co., CHICAGO. 


QRRAR.ESIT Rea 


oan! 4 Pe que 
Drop H a: 


of 
te ge Tak | 
cuiee | SUL 86 = Py Decorated EDGE- 
ERE ad, MACHINE, 
est grade — 
ne made, © 
yaieg mac These and many othe ~ 
illustrated and fully described; the parts, ——— and 
‘ou mention 
paper we 
our own neighbors to whom we have sold machines. 
machines, learn how the a AE 9s pleased with them sand 
e@ can surely save you $10.00 to 620.00 on ang i kind of a machine. 
on any sewing machine ordered. For Free 
SFeing. 7 Catalogue, the most wonderful 
© received offer and THREE 

















or Wedding Gift 


The American 
Coffee and Tea 
Extractor 


Patented by Dr. J. G. Van Marter. 


Considered by experts the most 
perfect Coffee and Tea Extract- 
or on the market, and recom- 
mended by physicians as the only 
way of making a most delicious 
and healthful cup of coffee. 
Manufactured by the 


BUFFALO MFG. CO. 












For sale by leading hardware dealers. 


circular. 


Write for illustrated 


Appropriate and Useful Holiday | 


— 





448 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. | 

Catalogue. 

’ Dept. R 39. 
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TOLMAN 


Ranens 921.75 


Great Foundry Sale. 


$45 


with reservoir and high closet. 
We ship range for examination 
without a cent in advance. If 
you like it, pay $21.75 and freight 
and take range for 


BO Days’ 
FREE Trial. 


If not satisfactory we 
agree to refund your 
money. Tolman 
Ranges are made of best 
wrought steel. Oven, 
17%x21 in. Six 8-in. 
holes. Best bakers and 
roasters onearth. Burn 
anything. Asbestos- 
lined flues. 


Guaranteed 
S years. 

Will save their cost in fuel in One 
ear. Write to-day for our new 


J .» TOLMAN COMPANY, 
poe « 66 Lake Street, Chicago 
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Right chimney, 
Good lamp. 

Wrong chimney, 
Bad lamp— 





besides breaking. A Theatrical 
Playing Cards 


SOMETHING UNIQUE. Cards 
are of the best grade, and on the face 
of each card is an excelient likeness 
lof some well-known actor or actress, 
The backs are handsomely finished 
iain gold and blue. Sent postpaid to 
If you’ll send your address, I'll send you the Index /eany address upon receipt of 25c. and 
three wrappers from Craddock’s 

ta t edicated Blue Soap. 
ber to get for your lamp. 3 Get the soap from your druggist, 
. . ae as we donotship direct. If he does 
Macsnra, Pitan: not have it, send us his name and 
address and we will see that he is 
supplied. 

Craddock’s Medicated Blue Soap is a 
high-grade toilet soap, with curative 
properties found in no other soap. 


At all dealers, 10 cents. 
Box of three cakes, 25 cents. 


MACBETH. 


My name on every “right” one. 


to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you what num- 








Bl Zh lo) 
| | } }) 1 ow 
~ BNAMEL 

FLOOR COLORS. 


Equal to any 25c. soap on the 
market. Money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 











Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 





(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
coc c@Mly...s 


¢ S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 
LEGHORN ITALY 
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a a i —t—t*CSSO AA Complete 
‘ 4 ‘s aa only 


USEFUL 9 fe RS 5 
CHRISTMAS erty ae 5.95 
GIFT by prepaid 
. = 4 express 


Fn ~ ith % . aes *% 





Ladies’ Toilet Set. siraro% 


Mirror, 5-inch, French beveled plate, choice of ring or straight handle. Hair brush, best Siberian bristles, extra 
length. Comb, best quality. All extra heavy sterling silver ogo Seal grain leather case. Set complete, 
only $5.95, direct from factory by prepaid express at factory prices. gular retail price, $10.00 to $12.00. 
Initials engraved free. If not satisfactory, send it back and we will return your money in full. Sent C. O. D. if desired, 
25 cents extra. Send for free illustrated catalogue of Xmas gifts. 


NDY MFG. CO., 82 Lyon Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bouquet 
in 

One Drop! 
HIS del- 
icate com- 
bination of 
blended flow- 
ers is very 
pleasing for 
the handker- 
chief and at- 
omizer. Sold 

everywhere. 
I oz. bottle, 85c. 
2 “ it) $l 25 
Write for free 
blotters scented 
with this perfume 
tgp. PINAUD’S, 
Importation OMee, 
4% E.14th St., N.Y, 











What a fickle thing the Complexion is! One 
week it is clear and smooth—free from every 
blemish: the next week all is blotched up with 
pimples, blackheads, chaps, fever-sores, or sallow 
rings,and what-not. Every woman may not have 
a@ beautiful face, but that is no reason why one 
should not always look fresh and pretty and 
have acomplexton free from blemishes. Mrs. 
Potter, the noted Dermatologist, well knowing 
this fact, has placed within the reach of every 
lady, and gentleman, too. 


Mrs. Potter’s 
Hygienic Complexion Tablets 
and Hygienic Skin Soap 


FREE OFFER To convince the skeptical 


that these Tablets are just 
what is needed to give your complexion a fresh, 
clear and healthy appearance, to drive away every 
facial blemish, and keep the skin and face free from 
embarrassing pimples, blotches, etc.,a free package 
will be sent by mail, to your address, on receipt of 
10 centsfor postage, etc. 
Our booklet. “ Mrs. Potter’s Talks to Ladies on the New 
Hygiene,” will be mailed free to any address. It is full of 
valuable suggestions and origina) ideas for ladies. Address 


MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC DEPOT 








_~ 206 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 0 


—<— 
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+ A distinctively choice new odor—Most lasting yet pro- 
Aglaia duced. Elegantly put up in pachages of exquisite design. 
AGLAIA PERFUME—2 os. Bottle. cut stopper . $3.50 Each 


Most superior violet odor—true to the flower. 
Violettes Celestes Sai incie.s 


If not sold by your dealer qwe cuill mall direct to you on receipt of price. 
""Saerrures McKESSON & ROBBINS, American Agents, New York 


















The Most Fashionable Perfume 


You will not find it in every store. 
It is not used by everybody. 
Sold at the best stores only. 
Used by refined people only. 


EAU DE COLOGNE 


obann CU[Saria PF arina 


Sternengasse 9-11 in Kiln. 








is most admirable in womanly beauty. 


‘Carnation Cream” 


produces a soft, clear, velvety effect upon 
the skin, without causing it to become 
sticky—contains no oils or injurious in- 
gredients. Sure cure for chapped hands, 
Especially recommended for gentlemen’s 
use after shaving. 
mailed to those sending s' 
FREE SAMPLE and name of Prcrge Sino 
Price—Twenty-five Cents. 
MEYER & GLEIM, - Creveranp, Ono. 


Queen Alexandra says: 

There is something fascinating about users of 9-11 
Cologne. It is certainly the most delicious pere 
fume; it invigorates and refreshes. 

INSIST on 9-11 Cologne and TAKE NO OTHER, 
Import office, 1-3 Ann Street, New York. 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, chafed , 
or rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles 
or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face and hand soft 

smooth, firm and white. It has no equal. Ask for it and 
take no substitute. 


Samples of Espey’s Toilet Powder 
and book, “ Fortune Teller by Cards,” sent FREE on receipt 
of 2c. to pay postage. 

P. B. KEYS, Agent, 111 So. Center Ave., Chicago. 


Straight Hair Made Curly 


Wash the hair with “California Curly Bark.” Only a 
few applications necessary to make hair curly. . First wash 
makes hair wavy. Will not injure or change color. A box 
sent stpaid for $1. Sample package, 25c. 

THE CURLY BARK CO., 400 Post St., San Franciecoe 


FOLETTES CZAR su'sicmsu'eatacn 






























Lovely 
Gomplexion 
FREE. 


A Trial Box Mailed FREE which 
will give any lady a beautiful com- 
plexion. It is not a face powder, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but is 
sbsolutely pure and you can use 
it privately at home. It perma- 
nently removes moth patches, red- 
ness, crow's feet, pimples, black 
heads, fi orms, sallowness, freckles, tan, sunburn, and all 
complexion disfigurements. Address, 

MA M. RIBAULT, 4513 Elsa Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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their marvelous results, you 


QUAKE 


ESCRIPTION:—It is an air 
tight rubber walled room in which one 
comfortably rests on a chair and with 
the head outside pgm Se air, 
enjoys at home for 3c the 
cleansing, curative, invigoratin, and 

urifying effects of the famous _s 
sh, Hot Air, Hot Va =. ag, 
fumed or medicated if "better 
and cheaper than any x --- RH, at 
Turkish Bath Rooms, Sanitariums and 
HOW CAN Lg > DOUBT 
people as—Rev. C. 





DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT—votrseur 


WRITE TO-DAY. So confident are we that if you it and learn of these 
baths and 


never part with it; that 


5<=~ WE SEND IT ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL <2=a 


Tobe potugnes tone expense,and your mone potent if not 4 as 
—and the best Cabine made.—what cout tous — foie 


FOLDING BATH ore Ry 
4 CABINET — oo” 


Hot Springs. It’s nota wpe. flimsy af- 
fair, but a genuine Cabinet, substan- 
tialand durable. Finest goods, hand- 
somely finished, has oy improve- 
ment, real door on hinges, heavy steel 
frame, galvanized, best antiseptic cov- 
ering, rubber lined , only Cabinet large 
and roomy inside, ‘plenty of room for 
ast foot bath and to sponge and towel 
the body whileinside. Folds flat, 1 in. 
space. Easily carried. Weighs 10 Ibs. 
MERIT, when such prominent 



























































Bishop J. C. 





Thus 06 Quan CAsmneT Comrie, REDUCED To $3.50 CGnicage RA i ° 


THOUSANDS OF PROMINENT PEOPLE PRAISE IT. 


John W. Pritchard, Editor “Christian iation,” New 
York City, writes: This Cabinet Bath is refreshing and invig- 
orating toa ears surprising, and isin fact, ** Tired Natures 
Sweet 


w. k. Brown, Oxford, Ohio, says: My father was 
down in bed for months with rheumatism; this Cabinet “tid 
him more good than 850.00 worth of medicines. 


Horatio M’g’r “* New York Weekly Witness,” 
snd “Sabbath ing,” writes: I I must heartiiy endorse your 
Quaker er It cured a case of rheumatism with 
which I had been afflicted ae years. It paid for itself ina 
week. Should be in every home. 


Simon Tompkins, a retired capitalist of Columbus, 
O., 1031 BE. Broad Street, says: Iam satisfied it saved my life. 
I was down with a dangerous case of pneumonia and its use 
promptly cured me. 


Wm. J.C. Dulaney, No. 8 E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
ee Md., Publisher ** Methodist Protestant,” wri tes: For 
rippe, rheumatism, kidney troubles, dropsy, skin diseases 
— bad colds, I believe the Quaker to be the best thing yet 
discovered. I use it weekly. now many others who do and 
have yet to hear of one who does not praise its virtues. I write 
this because it has always met my expectations. 


©. C. Smith, Clerk Board of Health, Mount Healthy, 0., 
says: Since using this Cabinet my catarrh, asthma and other 
troubles with which I have been afflicted for 20 years, have 
not returned. Worth $1,000.00 tome. I have sold 120 Cabinets 
and many of my customers have cared Legrippe. measles, 
croup, kidney troubles, eczema, blood and skin . dia- 
betes ; in fact, almost every ailment, and all are delighted with 
the Cabinet. ‘My wife finds it excellent for ailments peculiar 
to her sex and invaluable for our children. 


Rev. Fred. D. Hamilton, of Buffalo, says: This 
Cabinet did my wife more good in five weeks than three years 
of doctoring and a fortune spent at Hot Springs and health 
resorts. Cured her of female weakness, nervousness, as well 
as kidney troubles and dropsy,with which she had long suffered. 
It is a God sent blessing to hamanity. 


John Curtis Tlalone, N. Y.,. says: The doctors told 
me I had the worst case of eezema ever seen. My kidneys, 
liver and heart were bad and blood was in awful shape—your 
Quaker Cabinet has done wonders for me. Beats medicine. 
My friends are surprised at my cure—I want the agency. 


Julian F. Tanner, La Fayette, La., writes :—Your 
yey oo Cabinet has cured me of a stroke of Paralysis when 
best doctors failed to do me any good. 


Pref. Alden, Ft. Thomas, Ky., says: No man with $3.50 
in his pocket, can afford to be without this grand invention. 
He owes it to his family and children. 


SPECIA —Select the Cabinet you wish, send us $1.00, and 

we will send it to your express office, subject 
to examination. If perfectly satisfied, pay express agent 
the balance. We carry 10,000 Cabinets in stock and ship by 
express same day your order is received. Remit by Bank 
Draft, Express Money Somes, P.O. Money Order, Certified 
Check or Registered Lette 


Its 
Keith, Editor “Holiness Advocate ;’’ Congress- 


man John J. Lentz; 0. 8. Senator, Hon. Pngeoce &. Depew ; Rt. Rev. 
Chas, Stoddard. 


, of “Munsey’s Magazine ; ” 8. J. 
Washington; Alice B. Stockham, M D., 
| use and recommend it 
THE ONLY BATHS that ~- dn ED HEALTH. 
PREVENT Colds, Fevers, Lagrippe and Disease. 
Make clear skin, pure blood, strong nerves, clear 
brain, healthy bodies. Make you sicep sound. 
Beautify complexion. 


WE POSITIVELY CUARANTEE RESULTS. 


1,000,000 users, 27,000 physicians recommend the Quaker, 
and it will cure Nervous Tro oubles, and Debility, 


» Chines magUmatisd”(Wehave gutrea for 
5 A. e $50.00 for a case 


ache. Gout, Piles — # s Woman's Troubles, Head- 
les, Dro a Diabetes. Blood and 
Skin Diseases, Liver an Hidney Troubles. 
SO SIMPLE TO OPERATE. 
Before retiring, light stove, step in 
Cabinet, close and fasten door, sit down 
ond ou enjoy a temperature of 100° to 
. according to how you regulate 
A All done in one minute. 
Stay in from 15 to 30 minutes—open top 
curtains, cool off + ~ a while you 
sponge and towel the body. Impossible 
to catch cold or weaken the system. Per- 
fectly safe and harmless 
SOAP and WATER sim ly washes 
the surface of the skin, while Vapor 
baths opens the 5,000,000 pores all over 
the body, stimulating the deoan glands, 
washing out all the poisons in the blood, 
and the impure acids, salts, etc., which 
if retained overwork and ‘weaken the This #10.00 Double 
heart, kidneys, lungs, liver, causing dis- Walled es - il 





ease, et and sluggishness. 


Cabinet ¢ 
T WILL CURE A HARD COLD REDUCED topo 10 
with one bath, and prevent Lagrippe, Our Finest and Best 
Fevers, Pneumonia, Lung Fever, As th. 

ma. Is really a household necessity. With the Cabinet if de- 


sired, isa 
HEAD AND COMPLEXION 
STEAMING ATTACHMENT, 

(the best ever offered) in which the head, face and neck is given 
the same vapor treatment as the body. Makes clear skin, 
beautiful ‘“E cures and prevents pimples, blotches, 
blackheads in eruptions and diseases. Invaluable for 
Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. 

We're an old firm, responsible, Capital $100,000.00, 

ote as we agree, are the largest and oldest manufacturers 

th Cabinets in the World. 


PRICES REDUCED DAYS. Quaker Cabinet. com- 


plete with best Heater, Medicine and Veoestop pes and 100 
page $2.00 ** Health and hyd ” book, only 
Peeetyie 1904, our $10.00—finest and best doubie walled 
Cabinet complete, only 86.10. $1.00 Head Steamer attach- 
ment, only 65 cents. 


WRITE TO-DAY aie cei ree. sie tontimonrats 


from thousands of users. ‘. better still, order a Cabinet. 
You won’t be disappointed as we guarantee every one and re- 
fund price paid after 30 days use, if not just as represented. 


Ma DON'T FAIL TO SEND FOR BOOKLET ANY WAY. 


AGENTS, SALESMEN, MANAGERS WANTED-"2%,AxP Womex— re wages at home 


A wonderful seller. Enormous demand right in your locality. 
ood territory. Be your own boss 
PECIAL 1903 PRO 


ASPLENDID 


ON, NEW PLAN, T 


too offices or parlors, to appoint agents or travel 
You supply it. Most liberal terms and commissions. Plenty 


Any energetic man or = ——. make $5.00 to $10.00 clear daily. Write for our 


xuasciurr, The World Mfg Co., "587 | World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Ghe. GRECIAN SYSTEM 


of Physical Culture for Women 


AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR YOUR WIFE OR DAUGHTER IS 
A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE GRECIAN SCHOOL 


Our system is so perfected and concentrated, and is 
so fascinating, that we believe you will get more 
exercise of the right kind, in less time, with 


Taught by 
Mail Only 























and with us than can be obtained under any other 

system in the world. We leave the de- 
Perfect velopment of the knots of muscle to 
Success others, and we teach women the kind 


of Physical Culture that gives them 
sound health and brings to highest 
perfection the charms of beauty and 
grace. We know positively that it 
is seldom necessary for women to 
be in poor health. We know 
positively that it is mot neces- 
sary to grow “ middle-aged ”’ 
in figure and carriage. 
Chauncey Depew has 
well said that “‘age is 
not to be considered in 
taking account of a 
woman’s charms.’”’ We 
know positively that 
we are each year put- 
ting our pupils in a 
position where old age 
and gray hairs have no 
terrors. Indeed, it isa 
fact that, with added 
years, Our pupils 
grow more noticeably charming when compared with others of the same age. 

Simple, easily understood, 10 to 20 minutes daily, an added daily pleasure, for you will enjoy 
it; no book, nochart, noapparatus. The practice of our system of Physical Culture will make a 
marked change in your nerve control, temperament and general health within a very few weeks. 
The results that we accomplish are simply wonderful. It clarifies the blood and complexion. It 
imparts grace to every movement. It brightens the eye, sharpens the intellect, renders the woman 
more attractive, more natural and vivacious. It will fill out your neck and chest and give you a 
beautifully molded back and shoulder. It will insure sound sleep and a healthy, hearty appetite. 
It will reduce your weight if too fleshy, increase it if too thin. Ours is the secret of retaining 
Youthfulness; also the secret of regaining it. In fact, it is ideal for women of all ages—mothers, 
expectant mothers, housewives, society women, business women, singers, women in delicate 
health, school girls, women in early life, middle life or advanced years. What we have done 
for others we can do for you. Write to-day for illustrated booklet and full particulars. 


PRUDENCE BARNARD, Directress. CLARENCE BARNARD, Director. 


The Grecian School of Physical Culture, 818 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 











201TH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


STEAM YACHTS 
SAIL YACHTS 





The Ideal Gentleman’s Pleasure Craft used at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion because they were the best. Elegantly finished, simple, safe, reliable, 
and speedy. 15 ft. Fishing Launch, $150. 16 ft. Family Launch, $200, 
35 ft. Cabin Launch, $1,500, Send roc. for 80-page illustrated 
catalogue giving the truth in detail about the best boats built. Address 
RACINE BOAT MPG. CO., BOX 10, RACINE, WIS. 









































































































World’s Fair 


Gage’s “nea Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and women. Awarded the only Medal 
and Diploma of Honor granted to World's Hair Remedy at the 

Fair, Chicago, 

1885 
rand Prix (Gold 
Medal) at the Paris Expo- 
sition, 1900. Also a great 
number of autograph en- 
dorsements from such dis- 
tinguished persons as 
Joseph Jefferson, Wm. J. 
Florence, Adelina Patti, 
Mme. Hel lena Modijeska, 
Julia _—» Lilli Leh- 
mann, Emma Albani, Lil- 
lian Russell, Nellie Melba, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Gov. J. P. Altgeld, of Illi- 
nois, and scores of others. 

This remarkable Remedy 
is guaranteed (1) To stop 
hair falling af once; (2) 
To produce a fine, healthy, 
permanent growth over 
the entire head ; (3) Tore- 
store the rich, dark, youth- 
ful color to faded and gray 
hair; (4) Tocure all humors 
of the scalp, including 
itching and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the 
hair huffy, and does not interfere with frizzing; (6) It con- 
tains no dye. 

If you will send us a few hairs from your combings (the 
entire hair, root aud all), we will make a careful microscopic 
examination and report results to you, gratis. 

Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. 

Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York City and Philadelphia; 
ALTMAN & Co., New York; MCCREERY & Co., New York; STERN 
BrRos., New York; JORDAN, MARSH & Cu., Boston, Mass.. MARSHALL 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 
AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOU 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


+ 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 


accidental! 
washing aft 
was com 


spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
terward it was discovered that the hair 
removed. We named the new discov- 
ery MO z. It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure my Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
—— be light, one application will remove it; the 
eavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, 
may require two or more applications, and without 
slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or 
ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by poeple of refinement, and recommended by 
1 whe have tested it« merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of $1. per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written yy * Postage-stamps taken. 

LOCAL _ GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANU FACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ee Bottle Guaranteed 
[" We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 








sanneenesenees 


FIELD & Co., Chic ago, Ill.; MANHEIMER BROS., St. Paul, Minn., and 
all other first-class Dept. Stores and Drugyists.—Send 2-cent stamp for 
All mail orders should be sent direct to the Manufacturers. We 
pay all express charges and give individual advice in each case. Address 
Druggists must send orders direct to us. We do not sell through Jobbers. 
~ Krs.Winslow's *** 
old and well a 
Fifty Years has 
J gon — by millions 
ghildren while CUTTIN 
yrup « cess. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, reduces 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea. Sold 
@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
as-mothers will find itthe Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period 
’ 
Mrs. Potter’s 
This Stain produces beautiful, 


information, sealed. 
GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., new York City 
an 
Soothing remedy, and for over 
others for = 
BETH with perfect ~* 
inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
¢ by druggists in every part of the world. 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
464464666646 4666646664466666 
rich shades of brown, which vary 





the hair and the amount of Stain used. Purely vegetable. It 
cannot injure the hair, but will restore tresses that have been 
ruined by the use of chemicals and dyes. A peculiar and leas- 
ing feature of this Stain is that the hair retains the co oring 
much longer than by any dye, and is constantly improving 
while it is used. oe guaranteed. Mailed to your 
address on receipt of $1. ‘rite for booklet. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienle Depot, 189 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Obic. 








according to the original color of | 
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SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR KILLED 


Home Treat t Safe, Sensible, Sure. 
Discovered March, 1901, after many years’ 
patient work. A new principle. Send postal- 
card with name, and we will send circular in 
plain envelope sealed. 








Sold under a positive guarantee 
Trafalgar Co., 96 B’ way, P. 0. Box 1561, NewYork 


THIN WOMEN 


who wish to increase their weight—thus perfecting symmetry of person 
—should read Dr. Rivard’s Treatise on the Causes of Thinness or Ema- 
ciation ; the Prevention and cure of this distressing condition, and how 
the weight can be increased 10 to 25 pounds—quickly. surely, safely—at 
very moderate cost. Book sent to any address in plain, sealed envelope 
for 4c. postage. 


THE B. Q. RIVARD CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


FREE of CHARGE 


Positive Relief at Last. 


The Mahler Electric Apparatus is the only 
device ever invented for the positive, per 
manent removal of 


Superfluous Hair 


from face, neck or arms by elec- 
trolysis; also effectually removes 
Moles, ‘Warts, Red Veins and 
other facial blemishes, Ladies 
can operate in the privacy of their 
own homes with results as posi. 
tive as can be obtained by skilled 
specialists. You can have this 
apparatus PREE of all cost. Send 
your name today for full particulars. 
D.J.Mahler, 765 Matthewson St., Providence, R. I. 
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Tits loko a ae 
Pérfumes 


GOYA LILY- 
s , m wey vn vee a 
LADD & COFFIN - NEW YORK-LONDON 


Ladies ! Free! 


We will mail Five Days’ Trial Treat- 
ment with Booklet and ful! instruc 
tions; just enough to convince you that 
our method will positively develop the 
ust from 2 to 8 inches in 3 weeks. No 
appliances ; easy to use; Sure, Per- 
manent, and the only Healthful and 
| Harmless method. “10 years of suc- 
cess.”” Send name and 5 cents for postage. 
JANSDORF CO., 
Dept. 97 Cincinnati, O. 








Manicuring 
at Home 


It is not necessary to go to a 
manicure to have ee! and 
beautiful nails. You can do the 
work at home, with the assistance 
of my free book on manicuring, **The 
Care of the Hands,” and a few simple 
and inexpensive tools. This book also teaches the use of 


Ma Belle Lustre and 
Ma Belle Polish 


two elegant preparations for polishing and tinting the 
nails without after treatment or washing. Ask your 
dealer, or write direct to the New York office. Free 
advice covering special or difficult cases. 


L. LEWIS, 286H, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Her Eyes Cured 


of Cataracts and Granulated Lids. 


Mrs. A. D. Isherwood, Blissfield, Mich., a noted traveler and 
writer, came home from Europe to have Dr. Oneal cure her ot 
a serious case of cataracts, complicated with granulated lids 
and partial paralysis of the optic nerve. 


The Oneal 
Dissolvent Method 


cured her, as Mrs. Isherwood will tell you if you write, This 
is only one instance of thousands of similar cures. 

Cataracts, Atrophy—all causes of blindness—are 
| Cured at Home without the knife, suffering, or injury 
in any way. 


Cross-Eyes Straightened. 


A new method—no knife or pain. Successful in over 7,000 
cases. Samuel Plumper, Marietta, Ohio, was cured; write 
him. 

Nothing sent C. O. D. unless ordered. 

Illustrated book, testimonials, and Dr. Oneal’s advice 

REE, Address 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 123, 62 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














_ BB Detignttut Arter Bathing, ALuxury After Shaving 


A positive relief for Chapped H 
| and all afflictions of tne chin. teen Chatzs, 
erspiration. Get Menmen’s (the original), a little 
igher in price, perh tps, than worthless substitutes, butt hereis 
@ reason for it, Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 


Sample free. __ GERMARD MENNEN C0., Newark, N, J. 













CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 


gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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—— SUFFERERS FROM 


DYSPEPSIA Se 


ER 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 














an absolutely harmless germicide. 
subdues the inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, thus removing 
the cause of the disease, and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do good 
and generally cure. 
_ Used and recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. 
Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 20c.» 
to cover actual postage, a liberal 
sample, that will prove the claims I make to your en- 


tire satisfaction. This preparation cannot harm you, 
and in most cases gives wonderful results. Address 
























Dept. H-59 Prince Street, New York. 



























Massaee 
Cream 






—— improve- 
ment on face 
powders, producing a 
clear, soft, beautiful 

complexion without 
shine. Contains no grease or glycerine. 
Removes blackheads and all impurities 
in the pores of the skin. It is harmless. 
Price, 50 cents or $1.00 a jar. Booklet 
on Massage (photos from life) and 


HANDSOME SAMPLE JAR FREE 


For sale by drug- 
gists and all dealers Rubber 
in toilet articles. Complexion 
Buib Priee 








Tf not at your deal- 
er’s, send his name 
and we will send, |to 
postpaid, either or — 
both articles on re- |rage 
ceipt of price. with the cream. 
Send for free book. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
1082 Peart St. Cleveland, 0. 























| 
' 
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Restore Your Gray Hair 


“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 

- Restores Gray, Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair 

Eyebrows, Beard or Moustache to original color 

instantaneously. Gives any shade from 

ight Brown 9 Black. Does not 

wash or rub off. Contains no poisons, and 

Prade is not sticky por Rreasy “WA UTTA’’ 

Mark Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results 

in one minute than all the Hair Dyes and Herbs will in a lifetime. 

To convince you of its merit will send a Tria! size for 20 ts 
postpaid, large size (eight times as much) 60 cents. c 


















your Druggis:; if he can’t supply you, 


See write to us. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., 346 Ozark Bidg, St. Louls, Mo, 


A BUNION ) a wn 
kp ; 


BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. 

We have a handsome 20-page illustrated booklet on “ How to Have 
Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,"’ which we will mail to any address for a 
2c. stamp. Bunions CAN be cured. The booklet tells you how to do it 
in your own home without cutting and without the slightest inconvenience. 
It also tells about the prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe- 
nails, and the treatment of all kinds of fvot troubles. 

FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 550, 59 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BUNIONS 


VKRGED JOINTS 






















“POND’S TOE SPRING” 
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All can have it by simply sending for a trial pack- 
age of a new and wonderful remedy, mailed free to 
convince people it actually grows hair, stops hair fall- 
ing out, removes dandruff, and quickly restores lux- 
uriant growth to shining scalps, eyebrows, and eye- 
lashes. Send your name and address to the Altenheim 
Medical Dispensary, 6821 Foso Building, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, for a free trial package, enclosing a 2-cent 
stamp to cover postage. Write to-day. 



















IT WILL DELIGHT 


you to observe the wonderful 
Cenefits your complexion receives 
from the use of 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder. Invisible upon appli- 
cation, it makes the skin soft, smooth, 
and beautiful. - Preserves a fine complexion; restores one 
that has faded. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. 50c. 
per box. Druggists or by mail, Take no other. 

BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston. 





“FROWNERS” 


The unconscious habit of frowning leaves a disfiguring 
stamp on many a cones brow, but woman’s ingenuous- 


ness comes to beauty’s relief in the form of * Frowners” 
—a scientific que overy that completely eradicates the 
furrows peaneee © the incessant contraction of facial mus- 
cles. iscovered by the two women inventors of The 
B. & P Wolekie Eradicator and act on the same prin- 
ciple of muscular control. No chemicals Applied at night 

after manner shown in illustration. For sale at drug and 
de rtment stores. 1.00 per box. If not at your dealer’s, 
will be sent post pai = anuee of price. Free booklet 
describes won ul pow 


THE B.&P. CO.(TWO WOMEN), 52 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0, 











- Be 
HALL’S 


Y OMe a oe OD Se Ne oon @ oe oY 


HAIR RENEWER 


Always restores color to gray 
hair, all the dark, rich color it 
used to have. The hair stops 
falling, grows long and heavy, and 
all dandruff disappears. An ele- 
gant dressing for the hair, keeping 
it soft and glossy. A high-class 
preparation in every way. 





If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to R, P. HALL & O0., Nashua, N. H. 




















A beautiful child must necessarily possess 
beautiful hair. An early start and the use of 


Seven Sutherland Sisters 


HAIR... SCALP 
GROWER ““ CLEANER 


Insures luxuriant hair. They contain noth- 
ing but what is good for hair and scalp. 
Ask your dealer about it 


Va 


Remember' 
It's the 


Hair 


and not the 


Hat 


that makes 4 
a Woman’ 
Attractive® 































































Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


Under the Amaplots of the Cincinnati Even- 
ing Post Five Test Cases Were Se- 
lected and Treated Publicly 
by Dr. Irvine K. Mott 
Free of Charge. 


A University Chomist Acting as Referee. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D. “a Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned 
physician,—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte 
Medical College, and of the 
London (Eng.) Hospitals, has 
discovered a remedy to suc- 


ease, Diabetes and other kid- 
ney troubles, either in their 
first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, 
‘ even though it has destroyed 
most of the kidneys, and preserves intact that 
portion not yet destroy ed. The medicines I use | 
neutralize the poisons that form a toxine that | 
destroy the cell in the tubes in the kidneys.’ 

The Evening Post, one of the leading daily | 
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Why Be Fat 





cessfully treat Bright’s Dis- | 


papers of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s | 


success, asked if he would be willing to givea 
public test to demonstrate his faith in his treat- 
ment and prove its merits by treating five persons 
suffering from Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free 
of charge, the Post to select the cases and the 
examination to be in the medical department of 
a prominent University. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve 

rsons were selected. 
ical analysis and microscopic examination had 
been made in the University laboratory, five out 
of the twelve were decided upon, the Professor 
making the examination remarking, “ I should 
say they are all fatal cases.’’ These cases were 
placed under Dr. Mott’s care and reports pub- 
lished each week in the Post. In three months all 
were discharged by Dr. Mott as cured, the final 
examination being made at the University. The 
persons treated regained their normal weight, 
strength, and appetite, and were able to resume 
their usual work. Any one desiring to read the 
details of this public test can obtain copies of the 
paper by writing to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an 
international reputation that has brought him 
into correspondence with people all over the 
world, and several noted Europeans are num- 
bered among those who have taken his treat- 
ment and been cured, as treatment can be ad- 
ministered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to 
give his expert opinion free to those who will send 
him a description of their symptoms.. An essay 


} 


After a most critical chem- | 


which the Doctor has prepared about kidney | 


troubles, and describing his new method of treat- 
ment, will also be mailed by him. Correspondence 
for this purpose should be addressed to IRVINE 


K. MOTT, M.D.,122 Mitchell Bldg.,Cincinnati,O. | 
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When There is a New Home Treatment That 
Quickly Reduces Weight te Normal Without 
Diet or Medicine, and is Absolutely Safe ? 


A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE BY MAIL. 


Don’t be too fat; don’t puff 
and blow; don’t endanger your 
life with a lot of excess fat; 
and, furthermore, don’t ruin 

— stomach with a lot of use- 

ess drugs and patent medi- 
cines. Send your name and 
address to Prof. F. J. Kellogg, 
1408 West Main Street, Battle 
Creek, Mich., and he will send 
you free a trial package of his 
remarkable treatment that will 
reduce — weight to normal. 
Do not afraid of evil conse- 
uences; the treatment is per- 
ectly safe, is natural and sci- 
entific, and gives such a degree 
of comfort as to astonish those 
who have panted and perspired 
under the weight of excess fat. 
It takes off the big stomach, 
gives the heart freedom, en- 
ables the lungs to expand nat- 
urally, and you will feel a hun- 
dred times better the first day 
you try this wonderful home 
treatment. 

Send your name and address 
for a free trial package, sent 
securely sealed in a plain 
wrapper, with full directions 
how to use it; books and testi- 
monials from hundreds who 
have been cured. 

Send for the free trial pack- 

ge to-day. It will brighten 
GETTING FLESHIER EVERY DAY. the rest of your life. 






















Asthma sufferers need no 
longer leave home and bus- 
iness in order to be cured. 
Nature has produced a veg- 
etable remedy that will per- 
manently cure Asthma and 
all diseases of the lungs and 
bronchial tubes. Having 
tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of 
cases (with a record of 90 
per cent. permanently 
cured), and desiring to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all 
sufferers from Asthma, 
Consumption, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, and nervous 
diseases, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French, or English, 
with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by 
mail. Address, with stamp, 
naming this paper, 


W. A. NOYES, 
847 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 






Asthma 
can 
be 

Cured 


































REC KLESS=== rs 
My remover will posi- 
tively take them off 
and keep them off, 


SEND NO HONEY till proven. I will send treatment to be 
paid for after Freckles are removed. Write, with full de- 
outettln. to Mrs, MARION WALKER, 824 Sth St., Louisville, Ky. 
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The 


Expert Waitress 


By Anne Frances Springsteed 
$1.00 


Consumption 
~ Can be Gured. 


| Marvelous Discovery by the I by the Famous Dr. Yonker- 
man, of Kalamazoo, Mich.—State Officials 
| and Great Medical Men Pronounce it 





ie in ness 


and Convalescence 


By Alice Worthington Winthrop 


Illustrated. _ $1.50 


the Only Cure for Consumption 
and all Throat and 
Lung Troubles. 





Consumptives Given up to Die and Sent Back 
from California Hopeless and Helpless 
are Now Alive and Well Through 

this Wonderful Cure for 
Consumption. 








| A Free Package Containing Sufficient to Convince the 
Most Skeptical Sent to all Who Write. 





Practical Cooking 
and Dinner-Giving 


A TREATISE CONTAINING PRACTICAL 


INSTRUCTIONS IN COOKING 


By Mary F. Henderson 
Illustrated. $1. 50 


Consumption can at last be cured. Marvelous as it may 
seem after the many } oe, a sure, positive, and certain 
cure for the deadly 
consumption has at 
last been discover- 
ed by Dr. Derk P. 
Yonkerman, a 
great Michigan 
doctor, who has 
& made a life study 
of this fatal dis- 
we ease. His wonder- 
ful remedy has 
been fully tested 






















Family Living 


on $500 a Year 


A DAILY REFERENCE-BOOK FOR 
YOUNG HOUSEWIVES 


By Juliet Corson 
$1.25 





Harper & Brortuers, PusBiisHErs 


and rigidly proven 
a sure cure by state 
officials, and noted 
medical men 
all over the 
world testify 
to its power to 
kill the dread 
germ that 
causes con- 
sumption. 
The doctor 
makes no se- 
cret of the in- 
gredients of 
his wonderful cure, believing that the people are entitled to 
such a production of science, and he is sending free treat- 
ments all over the world bringing joy of knowledge of cer- 
tain rescue from this awful, fatal disease. Such eminent 







3 


DR. D. P. YONKERMAN, The Discoverer 
of Tuberculozone, the only Cure 
for Consumption. 








FRE MODERN ASTROLOGY “PUR. CO. 
313 L, Metropolitan Bai 1 Madison Avenue, 





NEW YORK 


scientists as Koch, Luton, Pasteur, and all the great medical 
and germ specialists and chemists have already repeatedly 
declared that the consumptive germ cannot live a minute 
in the presence of the ingredients of this wonderful remedy 
| that has already revolutionized the treatment of consump- 
tion and has taken it from the catalogue of deadly fatal dis- 
eases and placed it in the curable list. Free trial packages 





— YOUR GRAY HAIR 


glowey and healthy te 
T STAIN THE is not stick 
dirty, contains no ae ‘ited, nitrate si ben, 
ps eg or eS an kind, but is com- 
posed of herbs and flowers. It costs 
ONLY 26 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. 





It will produce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and 
~~ = nS 4 brin: yh the color it originally was before 
ay rl size kage sent by mail for 25 cents, 


COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


| and letters from grateful people—former consumptives, 
rescued from the very jaws of death—are sent free to all who 
write to Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 961 Shakespeare Build- 
ing, Kalamazoo, Mich. Dr. Yonkerman wants every con- 
sumptive sufferer on the face of the earth to have this mar- 
velous and only genuine cure for consumption. Write 
to-day It is a sure cure,and the free trial package sent 
you will do you more good than all the medicines, cod-liver 
oils, stimulants, or changes of climate, and it will convince 
you that at last there has been discovered the true cure for 
consumption. Don’t delay—there is not an hour to lose 
when you have consumption, throat or lung trouble. Send 
to-day for free package. 


' 
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HARPER’S RECENT 



































THE KENTONS. By W. D. Howells. 


A delightful story of an American family. It has been received en- 
thusiastically by readers and critics everywhere, both here and abroad. 
One review says: “ How give to any one who has not read this novel 
an idea of the delightful wit and humor that is in, through, and round- 
about every page?” It is one of Mr. Howells’ most interesting works 
of fiction. $1.50. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP. By 
Hamlin Garland, author of “ Main-Traveled Roads,” etc. 


This is one of the season’s most popular novels. It is a love story 
of the plains—a story of modern heroism. It tells of the life among 
the Indians on the Western frontier, especially as it concerns the ad- 
ventures of a young army officer on civil duty at a Western army 
post. $1.50. 


ABNER DANIEL. By Will N. Harben. 


Many men like shrewd business with a turn of humor. This new 
novel centres around just such a motive. The love story is just as 
brightly and wittily told. It is a novel both men and women will 
read with special enjoyment. $1.50. 


HER SERENE HIGHNESS. By David Graham Phillips, 
The way the author tells of the love affairs and adventures of her 
attractive “ Serene Highness ” is what will appeal first to most read- 
ers. The dialogue has been compared with the best work of An- 
thony Hope. The story itself is original and full of interest. $1.50. 


DARK O’ THE MOON. By S. R. Crockett, author of “ The 


Raiders,” etc. 


This novel is written on the lines of the author’s recent success, “ The 
Raiders.” It is a stirring romance of Galloway. The smugglers 
play an important part, and the love interest lies between the young 
Laird of Rathan and the supposed daughter of one of the notorious 
smugglers of the country. It is a capital story, full of original situa- 
tions and exciting adventure. Attractively bound and illustrated. $1.50. 











HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
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OLYMPIAN NIGHTS, By John Kendrick Bangs. 


Mr. Bangs tells the adventures of a mortal among the modern, up- 
to-date gods of Olympus. Like the “ House-Boat” series, it is a 
book of fun that is really funny. If you want to laugh or want a good 


story to read aloud, get a copy of this new book by Mr. Bangs. Fully 
illustrated. $1.50. 


MARION MANNING. By Edith Eustis. 


This is a story of Washington life by Mrs. Eustis, the daughter of the 
Hon. Levi P. Morton. The political and social life of the Capital is 
admirably drawn. It is the author’s first novel. It is thoroughly 
alive, brilliant, and interesting, both in plot and in the way the story 
is told. $1.50. 


MARGARET VINCENT. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author 
of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” etc. 


This is the story of the adventures and love affairs of a beautiful young 
English girl of noble family. She is brought up in ignorance of her 
noble birth, rans away from home, and has many experiences in Lon- 
don—all of which, together with her love affairs, the author describes 
in a most entertaining way. It is a novel—like all the work by Mrs. 
Clifford—that you will read with interest from cover to cover. $1.50. 


TALES OF DESTINY. By Elizabeth G. Jordan, author 


of “ Tales of the Cloister,” etc. 


Interesting, compelling stories, not of the cloister, but of men and 
women of the world. Every one who knows Miss Jordan’s work will 
be glad to know of this new volume. Those who do not, have a dis- 
tinct literary treat in store for them. $1.50. 


THE BEAU’S COMEDY. By Carrie A. Harper and 
Beulah Marie Dix. 


As one reader wrote, “ It is a nice, wholesome, sunshiny novel ”; that 


is sure to be the verdict of every reader of this dainty, delightful story. 
$1.50. 
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417. 


416. 


415. 


4'4- 


413. 


412. 


4it. 

410. 
409. 
408. 





HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ce Purchasers of tterns are especiall 
cautioned to be — > 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s and little girls’ 
sued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, an 
women, and in four, six, eight, ten, and sometimestwelve 
and fourteen year old sizes for little girls. 
these patterns is 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns. 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


sure to mention size of pattern 


arments patterns are is- 
40 inch bust measure for 


‘The cost of 


The follow- 


Child's Winter Coat. Illustrated in Harfer's 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 36. Price, 35 cents. Sizes, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

Woman's Box-pleated Costume. 
in Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 36. 
cents for waist or skirt. 
and 40 inches bust measure 

Pongee or Serge Tucked Frock. Illustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 36. Price, 35 
cents. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

Child’s Cashmere Frock. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 36. Price, 35 cents. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

Child’s School Dress. I)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. 36. Price, 35 cents. Sizes, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

Pancy Elbow Sleeve. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 36. Price, 15 cents. Medium 
size only. 

Prench Negligee. Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar 
No. 8, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents. 

Tucked Shirt-waist. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents. 

Fancy Cloth Cape. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents. 

Summer Cloak and Flounced Skirt. [Illus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No.6, Vol. 36. Price, 
25 cents for coat or skirt. 


Illustrated 
Price, 25 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 





407. Girl’s Lawn Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 36. Price, 35 cents. Sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

406. Summer Waist with Separate Lining. 1/- 
lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 5, Vol. 36. 
Price, 25 cents. 

405. Combination Summer Slip. 
Harper's Bazar No. 5, Vol. 36. 

404. New Spring Eton Jacket. 
per’s Bazar No. 4, Vel. 36. 

403. New 1902 Shirt-waist. [)lustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents. 

402. Surplice Corset-cover. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents 

401. New Shirt- waist and Skirt. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 3, Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents 
for waist or skirt. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cents. 
Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cents. 


400. Box-pleated Costume for Little Girl. Illus 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 2. Vol 3%. Price, 
35 cents. 

399. Box- Shirt - waist and Five - gore 


Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Pasar No. 2, 
Vol. 36. Price, 25 cents for skirt or waist. 
308. Woman's Fur or Velvet Jacket. !\lustrated 
in Harper’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. 36. Price, 25¢ 
N.B.—A Special pattern may be obtained of an 
costume illustrated in HARPER’S BAZA 
at $4 per costume for women, or $2 50 per 
costume for children. 
Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut-Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 418 
and 419, on pages 1135 and 1139. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 











For which I enclose 


Blank for Ordering Cut-Paper Patterns 


Cut this out, fill in, and mail with Money Order, Stamps, or Check to 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City 


Kindly send me Cut-Paper Patterns as follows: 


CAGES al MR IRE aa ade 
SS Dan aR oe 5 


Child's Costumes No... 00.00... cccccccceeeeeee 





PS ga ARS See a ORE Bie I oe 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


Waverley Novels 




















In 48 Volumes, with Over 2000 Illustrations 
Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $1 00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for twelve months 


re stad A classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 

combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 

No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer: 

1, There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5x72 inches. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations 
in all. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 


5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last 
a century. 


This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels, published . 
in 1829, revised and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representa~- 


tive of his genius. 
OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $100. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $1 00. If you do like 
them, send us $2 00 every month for twelve months. In order to keep you 
in touch with us during these months,on receipt of your request for these books 
we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, without any addi- 
tional cost to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper @ Brothers, xtw Yori city 


This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. The 
price in this binding is $48 00. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 00 a month. 
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What Doctors say 


Cook’s Flaked Rice is certainly the cleanest and purest food product 
Il ever saw. I can heartily recommend it as highly nutritious and easily 
digested. For children during the summer months there is no better food. 
CHAS. A. HINKS, M.D., 
Of the Board of Health, Fall River, Mass. 





Cook’s Flaked Rice meets all the requirements of a perfect health 
food for all seasons. I know of no food that equals it. 
JUSTUS J. SPRENG, M.D., 
Specialist on Stomach and Liver Diseases, 
143 West 22d Street, New York, 


Ready For Breakfast 
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The most nourishing Food 
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“It's delicious, a stomach balm” 
Letters from Mothers 


Mr. Cook. 

On account of illness I was obliged to wean my baby at six 
months; this I did in great fear, as the infant was very delicate, After 
using various advertised foods with no good results, I tried your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice, and found it a perfect substitute for mother’s breast. My 
child is now one year old, and in the best of health. 

Yours thankfully. 
Mrs. EMELIA MATZNER, 
2816 Leithgow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr, Cook, ery «hy 

My son was sickly, and, though over a year old, had made no 
effort to walk. I tried several of the more expensive Infant’s Foods, 
but he did not improve. I was persuaded to try Cook’s Flaked Rice. 
It worked like magic. He thrived, and soon began to walk. A trial 
will convince any mother of its merits, and its cost is less than half 
that of other foods. Mrs. A. W. GRIFFITH, 

217 Madison Ave., Albany, VW. Y. 


Needs No Cooking 
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Christmas 
Breakfast 


would be as cheerless without 


Cream of Wheat 


as the dinner would be w'thout a Turkey. It 
promotes good health, and good health isa 
thing to be thankful for. On Christmas 

Day let part of your praise be of 


Cream of Wheat 
OR SALE AT ALL GROCERS 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 
Minneapolis 





























LIBBY’S PLUM PUDDING 


Rich, delicious, full of fruit, the most satisfying. pudding you ever tasted. 
It has a flavor all its own that cannot be imitated—spicy, aromatic—you 
cannot equal it at home. 

Ask for our booklet, “ How to Make Good Things to Eat.” It tells about 
all LIBBY’S (NATURAL FLAVOR) FOOD PRODUCTS put up in convenient 
key-opening cans, and it is free. Send roc. in stamps for Libby’s Big Home 
Atlas, with 32 new maps; size 8 x 11 inches. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago, U. S. A. 





5 


> 


Where Walter Baker 


| 


5 COCod IS made 


CO A GE ole ee i 





HE mills have a floor space of 315,000 
square feet, over 7 acres, and are equipped 
with all the latesf and most improved machinery. 
- The Company have given years of study 
4% to the skillful preparation of cocoa and 
e) chocolate, and have devised machinery 
and systems peculiar to their methods 
of treatment whereby the purity, 
palatability and highest nutrient char- 

acteristics are retained. 





Ask your grocer for it and note the trade- 
omnes mark on every genuine package 


Walter Baker 8 Co., uta. 
“ESTABLISHED 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 











